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Preface 




Texts in measurements reflect the trends in that field. Until recently, the 
problem of the instructor in psychological testing has been to acquaint his 
students with the instruments available, and textbooks have been essentially 
descriptive catalogs of tests. The years have seen such a multiplication of 
good and necessary devices that it is now hopeless to try to introduce the 
student to all die significant tests. Moreover, it is clear that more and more 
tests will be developed. In clinical psychology especially, there is a tendency 
to demand a great variety of tests rather than to seek a few best tests for 
each function. The clinician prefers to draw, from a huge armamentarium, 
the particular tools which best fit each individual client. In educational and 
industrial practice as well, we are learning that the test which best solves 
one problem may be of little value in other situations. 

If we cannot introduce the student to all the tests he will use, the course 
in testing must have a different function. The obvious need is for a course 
which will present the basic principles of testing in such a way that the 
student will learn to choose tests wisely for particular needs, and so that he 
will be aware of the weaknesses of whatever tests he uses. Thus he will be 
enabled to cope with new tests as they emerge. It is well that experience and 
research on tests have unearthed a large vein of significant general princi- 
pies. 

While current textbooks should stress these general principles, specific 
tests need not be lost sight of. The student must surely know the tests most 
widely used and most widely cited in the literature, and a critical study of 
them is the best way to understand the principles. The student who under¬ 
stands how the Multiphasic differs from the Bernreuter is in a position to 
make sound decisions about any present paper-pencil test of personality. 
The student who can compare completely the Wechsler test with the Pri- 
mdiy Mental Abilities battery applies every principle we know about intel¬ 
ligence testing. In choosing tests for sbidy, emphasis has been placed on (T) 
tests having wide application, (2) tests which clearly illustrate significant 
principles either in the breach or the observance, and (8) tests which are 
prototypes of important techniques. Necessarily, many tests have been omit^ 
ted, including some which are greatly respected. The space given to a test 
in this book is not in proportion to the goodness of the test. So that the 
student will have ready access to a wider listing of tests than we can discuss, 
a summary listing of tests accompanies many chapters. Even this listing has 
been selective. So that the student will have some idea whether a test merits 
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further consideration for some purpose he has in mind, a column of critical 
comments has been added to each table. These comments are chosen from 
competent reviews of the test. No matter how careful one is in selecting 
such quotations, they cannot represent fully the thought of the reviewers. In 
many cases, it has been necessary to cite one out of several reviews of a test. 
Users of the book are therefore cautioned against treating these comments as 
final judgments; reference to the original source or to other similar reviews 
is required to obtain a full and balanced report on the test. 

Testing has been furthered by two lines of emphasis in American psychol¬ 
ogy: one, the practical and clinical application of instruments; the other, the 
theoretical and statistical analysis of testing problems. So far have these two 
specialties drifted apart that the person trained in psychometric theory can¬ 
not accept some important instruments of the clinician, because clinicians 
often have faith in devices which do not satisfy the psychometric criteria. 
Yet if these devices were rejected, the clinician would be deprived of truly 
helpful tools. The other face of the picture is that the clinician is often dis¬ 
satisfied with tile precisely designed and statistically purified tests that come 
from the psychometric school, because they do not give the information he 
needs about bis clients. Future research and courses in psychology must 
lead to a mutual understanding between these two equally necessary groups 
of specialists. To be welcomed, then, is any training which provides both 
with common basic concepts. On such a common course in principles of 
psychological testing, specialized study of industrial, clinical, or educational 
tests, and statistics, theory of measurements, and so on, may be founded. The 
clinician must know how the psychometrically trained specialist evaluates 
tests, but the test technician must see why tests he rates as poor do function, 
in practical conditions, better than the others he gives a clean bill of health. 
The obvious goal is to develop tests which merit the full approval of both 
groups, as few of our present devices do. 

Every writer on testing faces the problem: How technical shall the pres¬ 
entation be? It is impossible to say some things that need to be said without 
resorting to statistics, and that means that the student must be able to grasp 
those statistics intelligently—hence a chapter early in the book on simple 
statistical methods, sufficient to give a little meaning to statements about 
correlation. In discussing reliability, and, even more important, validity, 
one can choose between superficiality and technicality. Even with ideal 
writing, topics such as these require energetic thinking. But a student of 
psychology is not equipped to read test manuals and research reports crit¬ 
ically until he knows the principles included in this text. Some students will 
find part^^ of Chapters 4, 9, and 11 difficult and should be advised to post¬ 
pone intensive study of them. Most students will find it valuable to return to 
Chapter 4 for review after covering the later chapters. 

Factor analysis is a topic especially likely to seem difficult. Factor analysis 
is admittedly technical, but it is also so fundamental in tbe present, and fu- 
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ture of psychological testing that the student cannot dodge it. The emphasis 
on factor analysis provided in this text is the minimum that the student can 
know if he is to understand the new tests that are on the horizon. 

One further explanation is required. The questions which stud the book 
are part of the text. They capitalize on our knowledge that the brain which 
works as it reads profits most. By thinking through die questions on each 
section, the reader sees how the principles apply and becomes aware of 
topics which need further thought. The questions do not always have spe¬ 
cific answers. Frequently they are controversial, or can only be answered by 
a qualified “Yes, but—The student who sees two sides to any of the ques¬ 
tions can have confidence that he probably is doing good thinking. 

Having these purposes in mind, the writer has done what he could to ac¬ 
complish them. The work has been aided and improved by the careful criti¬ 
cisms of many friends. The writer is especially grateful to Irving Lorge, 
Walter L. Wilkins, Dorothy Knoell, and David Krathwohl for their careful 
reading and criticism of large sections of the manuscript, Many errors in 
particular chapters have been removed as a result of the helpful comments 
of Lewis M. Terman, K. J. Holzinger, and Quinn McNemar, The largest 
number of suggestions, and some of the most helpful, have come from the 
students on whom the materials were tried, Elizabeth Johnson, who took the 
major responsibility for clerical work on the manuscript, has been of great 
assistance. 

As indicated within the text, several investigators have been kind enough 
to make unpublished materials available. The writer owes an especial debt 
to O. K. Buros, who went to great trouble to provide galley proofs of The 
third mental measicrements yearbook so that up-to-date critical comments 
could be used. Thanks are also extended to the numerous publishers who 
gave permission to quote various materials. 

Lee J. Cronbach 

Ufbana, Illinois 
June, 1949 
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CHAPTER 1 


Who Uses Tests? 


“In the field of tests and measurements, we really have accumulated a vast amount 
of material—and I should say, reliable and valid material—on how to distinguish 
human ability. We know, for example, that we may find high mental ability at 
every socio-economic level. We know too (and we can demonstrate this with good 
statistical material) that children differ widely not only from one another but from 
their parents. We know that if we conduct a search for the kind of scientific and 
humane scholarly abihty which we seek in high-school and college students, for 
example, we discover that Jefferson's ideal is sound—we will find such ability in 
every level of population, and one cannot tell, either, simply by looking at the par¬ 
ents or the success of the parents. 

“Then, of course, everybody knows about what was done by social scientists in 
the two world wars. I do not see how we could have found good airplane pilots 
without our new and practical knowledge of vocational testing. I do not see how 
we can carry on good business and industrial enterprises from tliis time forward 
without using in guidance and counseling our testing knowledge. 

“Again let us notice the practical social outcome, Let us take one very recent 
example. [The President's] Committee on Higher Education has just reported that, 
on the basis of adequate testing given really to millions of GI’s, we probably could 
have twice as many men and women in college without diluting die mental ability 
at all. They just are not there now, not because of mental deficiency, but probably 
because of economic stringency” (2) .^ 

That statement, delineating a few of the accomplishments of psychological 
testing and their significance for American life, was made by G. D. Stoddard. 
The comment was made in a radio discussion, in answer to a request from 
President Conant of Harvard to name any outstanding achievement of the 
social sciences in recent decades. The testing movement stands as a prime 
example of social science in action, since it touches on vital questions in all 
phases of our life. What is character, and what sorts of children have good 
character? What personality make-up promises that an adolescent will be a 
stable, effective adult? How can we tell which six-year-olds are ready to be¬ 
gin learning to read? Is this young man a good prospect for training in 
watchmaking, or should he go into a different vocation—say, steamfitting or 
patternxnaking? Such are the problems to which testing, and research on in¬ 
dividual differences, direct their efforts. In this book, we will survey the 
methods which have been and are being developed to solve these problems. 

One way to get a quick overview of the region we are to explore is to 
find out what testers do. By meeting a few of the people who work witli tests, 

^ Boldface numbers in parentheses refer to references at the end of the chapter. 
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ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 

we can get an impression of the variety of services tests perform, and of the 
way they fit into a psychological career. The people to be described are im¬ 
aginary, each one being a composite portrait of many psychologists such as 
can be found in every part of the country* 

Let’s begin by calling on Helen Kimball Ifs about eleven on a January 
morning, and we find her at her desk in the central administration building 
of the school system of Riverton, population 17,000. Miss Kimball is dark, 
attractive, 35ish. Her position bears the title, School Psychologist The office 
in which we find her is unusually bright, with decorative pictures, drapes, 
and a table low enough to accommodate a child comfortably. On the table 
are spread out several objects: blocks, a cutout puzzle, a folder of pictures. 

Miss Kimball apologizes for the disorder of the table as she greets us. H 
just finished testing a boy and haven’t had time to clean up the materials. 
Usually I keep just a toy or two on the table, to attract the interest of any 
child sent clown to see me. These test materials are from two or three tests: 
the Cornell-Goxe Performance Scale (tlrafs an intelligence test), a picture 
test for studying personality called the Thematic Apperception Test, and the 
Stanford-Binet.” When we express interest in her case, and inquire about the 
reason for testing the boy, she outlines his background as follows: 

Charles is a boy from a foreign home, middle-to-low economic status, who 
in the fourth grade suddenly is causing trouble after having been known as 
a friendly, successful pupil in other grades. His teacher reports that he has 
made almost no progress in school subjects since the start of the year, that be 
refuses her attempts to give him extra help, and that he has begun to disturb 
the class by hitting other boys, taking objects from the girls to annoy them, 
and similar misdemeanors. A check with the files showed that his previous 
teachers had made many favorable reports: “A fine worker. Does everything 
a little better than most other boys.” "'Learns new ideas quickly. Good at 
number work,” But the objective tests given at the end of the third grade 
showed that he was not su 2 :)erior. In fact, in reading comprehension Charles 
was two months behind the average pupil of his class, and in arithmetic, his 
best score, he just reached the average. Probably the teachers were misled by 
his cheerfulness and industry into overrating his past learning. 

"Now,” says Miss Kimball, “they asked me to try to determine the causes 
of his problem. Teachers in each school check most of the casesj for instance, 
they give intelligence tests and reading tests, and make studies of most of the 
children the school needs to know more about, But Charles was sent to me 
because the teacher felt his behavior presented an especially serious prob¬ 
lem. The school did have a mental-test record, because Charles’ class was 
given the Kuhlmann-Anderson group intelligence test two months ago. 
Charles’ IQ was only 65. But his teacher said Charles wouldn’t work on the 
test. He did just a few items, then stopped and looked out the window; when 
she urged him to go ahead, he worked slowly, and didn’t seem to be trying. 

“So my first problem was to try to find out how bright Charles is, to learn 
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what to expect of him. The Binet is our usual measure, and since we give it 
individually, most children cooperate well. When I gave the Binet this morn¬ 
ing, Charles did about as well as most ten-year-olds; I haven’t computed his 
IQ yet, but as I gave the test I got the impression it will come out about 90 
to 100—just a trifle below average. Since that score might be affected by his 
schooling, as many of the questions deal with language, I also gave him the 
Cornell-Coxe scale, where he works with blocks, puzzles, and other tests not 
likely to be affected by schooling. But he did about tlie same as on the Binet, 
so apparently language difficulties aren’t his big problezn. I was pleased that 
he cooperated, since he’d had trouble before. He was eager to work, cheerful, 
and seemed pleased with his accomplishment. But of course we started out 
slowly, and I made a great effort to interest him in the ‘games.’ 

‘1 did two other things with Charles. Usually we don’t test so much in one 
day, but the school wants to make some decisions about Charles before mid¬ 
year promotions. So we broke off the testing and chatted awhile, then I gave 
him a vision test. I chose that because I noticed some squinting during the 
Cornell-Coxe, and the teacher had noted a few complaints of headaches. My 
vision tests aren’t as precise as an oculist’s, but they showed a little deficiency 
in one eye. Worse, though, is his coordination; the eyes don’t work together, 
but instead look at slightly different parts of the page when he is reading. 
This probably can be corrected, but we’ll need further visual tests to be sure. 
It would cause trouble in reading and lead to fatigue. 

“Since the emotional problem seemed to be severe, from the reports of 
Charles’ social behavior, I used my picture test. The child makes up stories 
about each picture, and the stories often reveal his worries and wishes. This 
test, too, I’ll have to study in detail before drawing conclusions. But it shows 
Charles is greatly disturbed. Here’s one picture, showing a boy huddled up 
in a corner. Charles makes up a story that the boy was playing with the oth¬ 
ers and they made him stop and go home. The other boys said he had a dif¬ 
ferent way of playing that wasn’t right. Several stories like that suggest that 
Charles is greatly worried about losing his friends, and about Being differ¬ 
ent.’ The test gives many other suggestions about Charles’ problems, but I 
need to study the record before I make any definite analysis. 

“Our next steps will be to check on the vision problem and to clarify the 
emotional difficulties. I’ll have several conferences with Charles, helping him 
talk out his difficulties. Then we will see what can be done to help him solve 
them. The fact that he has normal mental ability is a real help, since we 
know he can do well if his adjustment improves. It will help to know that he 
is average rather than superior, as past teachers suggested. Maybe he’s had 
to live up to too high a reputation. We may use further tests later, but so far 
they have helped to narrow our field of investigation, so that my conferences 
with Charles will be effective.” 

That cross section should give some idea of Miss Kimball’s work. Not 
every case is just like Charles, nor are the tests the same for every case. 
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In contrast to this clinical approach, let"s take a look at the work of a per¬ 
sonnel manager for a department store. This is a store with about 350 em¬ 
ployees, ranging from roustabouts to buyers and office personnel. Edward 
Blake, the personnel manager, is a heavy-set, graying man of forty-five, who 
seems interested in whatever we have to say to him. But there is also a brisk¬ 
ness, a sticking-to-a-schedule. ”The routines of the job? I don't do much test¬ 
ing myself; but I do interview everybody we hire. That helps the store, be¬ 
cause every employee knows there's someone here in the office who has met 
him, and to whom he can take his problems. 

'When an applicant comes in, we have him fill in a blank, and my assist¬ 
ant, Miss Field, gives each one a set of tests. The tests aren't quite the same 
for everybody. We give them all the Adaptability Test (a short intelligence 
test), since different jobs in the store call for employees of different caliber. 
Most applicants get a test of simple arithmetic—addition, percentages, dis¬ 
counts, and so on. For package wrappers and merchandise handlers, we use 
a simple test of motor ability, in which they have to place wooden cubes in 
a box as rapidly as possible. It doesn't predict who'll be the best employee, 
but it saves us from some lemons. For a few departments, we have trade 
tests, tests of information about the job. Some men claim to be shoe salesmen 
when they don't know a last from a counter. These tests check on the expe¬ 
rience the applicant claims in his application blank. 

“Whatever tests Miss Field gives are scored and recorded on the applica¬ 
tion blank. Then, when there is a vacancy, we pull out of the file the names 
of people who have the qualifications that job requires. I call in one or sev¬ 
eral of these people, interview them, and if I think they'll do, I hire them. 
The tests in our work are most useful to sort out the good and the poor pros¬ 
pects. Miss Field can give the tests very easily, and it saves us a lot of time 
we'd spend interviewing people who wouldn't be good workers. Of course, 
Miss Field does a nice job, making sure each person thinks we're interested 
in him, and sending each one away with a feeling that he's had a fair con¬ 
sideration.” 

Mr. Blake, of course, is a little different from this or that other personnel 
manager we might have talked to. But his work is fairly typical of that in 
businesses having substantial turnover. Perhaps the best contrast to him is 
Sam Garrett. 

Sam is engaged in a research program which will eventually lead to a 
method for selecting airline pilots. Garrett's research agency is the national 
headquarters for investigations of airline personnel needs, Garrett, about 32, 
was hired as an assistant in this research just after he completed work for 
his doctor's degree in psychology. Before receiving his degree, he spent a 
large part of the war in the Air Force psychological program, developing 
tests for pilots. Just now he is setting up testing centers in various cities 
where prospective pilots can be given the experimental tests. 

‘ Our tests are not being used for hiring yet,” Garrett explains. “We work 
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only with xnen who are going to be tried by the airlines. The pilots take 
our tests, and we will follow up in a year or so to see which men worked 
out well on the job. If we are right, we have a set of tests here that will 
select good pilots. But wehe not sure unless we make some predictions and 
see how they work out. This set of tests is new. It includes some of the old 
stand-bys from the experimental psychology laboratory, like this coordina¬ 
tion test. And many tests used during the war will be useful here. But our 
group of psychologists has been busy modifying old tests and inventing new 
ones, relying heavily on what we learned from wartime pilot selection. 
Nearly everyone in the group has a pet idea for a new type of test that 
might measure some important factor in pilot ability. 

“We decided what to include by studying what makes a good pilot. We 
interviewed hundreds of pilots, GAA inspectors, and check pilots. We had 
them tell what caused accidents they knew of, what mistakes they had 
made, what things they knew made some men poor pilots. We also exam¬ 
ined, previous research on abilities. From the combined evidence, we got a 
list of the characteristics that seem to be most important in piloting. Then 
we found or designed tests which seemed to measure each characteristic. 
Our present list of 'critical requirements of the airline pilot’s job’ is (1); 

“T. Judgment and Planning, The ability to reason logically, to anticipate, and 
to use good judgment in practical situations, 

“ *2, Pilot Information. The possession of adequate knowledge of aero-equipment, 
principles of flight, instrument flying, navigation, and weather. 

“ '3. Mechanical Relations. The ability to visualize mechanical movements and 
to have insight into the operating principles of mechanical devices. 

“ ‘4, Visualization of Movement. The ability to visualize movements in the at¬ 
titude of an object and to visualize the flight path of an airplane through 
space. 

“ ‘5. Instrument Reading. The ability to obtain data from instrument dials and 
scales quickly and accurately. 

“ ‘6. Instrument Interpretation, The ability to determine the attitude of an air¬ 
plane from interpretation of the readings of instruments. 

“ *7. Signal Reaction Time. The ability to perceive a situation, decide quickly on 
the appropriate response, and make the correct movement. 

“ "8. Coordination. The ability to make smooth and precise movements. 

“ ‘9. Orientation. The ability to recognize landmarks from maps or photographs 
and to orient with reference to fixed positions in space. 

“TO. Personal Stability. The ability to remain organized and to make appropriate 
responses to adverse or unusual situations. 

“ Tl, Attitudes and Interests. The possession of personal attitudes and interests 
appropriate for an effective airline pilot/ 

The tests? Most of these things can be measured by printed tests—rea¬ 
soning questions, questions of knowledge, tests showing pictures of the in¬ 
strument panel and asking for interpretations. The mechanical relations test 
shows pictures of machinery and asks the man, for instance, how a wheel 
will turn when a certain gear moves. We have a few apparatus tests, which 
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measure how well the applicant coordinates. Light signals indicate that he 
is to move certain controls, and the apparatus records how rapidly he re¬ 
sponds. Sometimes he has to make several actions at once, which is pretty 
confusing to a man with poor aptitude and self'•control. In addition, we ex¬ 
amine the many's background, and interview him. 

“These methods probably areiTt the last word in pilot selection. We’ll have 
to change some of tliese tests, and we’ll have new ideas next year which will 
give us additional tests. But the research is progressing. The principal thing 
we’re sure of now is that this job is too complicated to be predicted by just 
a single mental test of some sort. But v^ith the right tests it can be predicted 
well enough that we should reduce crashes due to pilot error. Besides, the 
airlines will save a great deal of money if we can identify men likely to fail 
in training, since training a pilot is expensive,” 

That’s the picture of testing in action. It doesn’t yet cover tlie clinical 
psychologist in a hospital, the experimental psychologist studying a theoreti¬ 
cal problem, the tester preparing standardized tests for school use, the vo¬ 
cational counselor, and many others. We haven’t paid much attention to 
the Miss Fields who give most of the tests, in offices, clinics, schools, and 
industries. But from the portraits just presented we can draw some generali¬ 
zations which warrant spending time learning about tests: 

1. Tests play an important part in making decisions about people. 

2. There is a great variety of tests, covering many sorts of characteristics. 

3. Even for a single characteristic, such as mental abihty, there are many 
tests which have different uses. 

4. The significance of test scores is greatest when they are combined with a 
full study of the person, by means of interviewing, case history, applica¬ 
tion blanks, and other methods. Tests provide facts which help us under¬ 
stand people. They almost never are a mechanical tool which can make 
decisions for us. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Purposes and Types of Tests 

FUNCTIONS OF TESTING 

Almost any task or action some men can and will do more skillfully than 
others. Since these individual differences are a principal problem in directing 
the activities of others, every leader, manager, teacher, social worker, and 
physician nSust be able to identify them. The purpose of every psychological 
test is to detect differences between individuals. This knowledge serves two 
functions: prediction and diagnosis. 

Prediction 

An attempt to predict underlies every use of testing. Whenever a test is 
given to two people, it tells about some difference between their perform- 
ances at this moment. But the fact would be of no significance, would not 
be worth knowing, if from it one could not predict that these two people 
would differ in some future activity. Consider a test as abstract as flash rec¬ 
ognition of letters. Some people recognize four letters in a brief instant; 
others react to five. This difference intrigues the curiosity, but it is an un¬ 
important fact until it is related to some behavior it predicts. The psy¬ 
chologist interested in applications may be concerned with it because this 
behavior has much in common with airplane recognition and perception in 
reading. The theoretical psychologist is less concerned with immediate ap¬ 
plication of laboratory findings, but he too will consider individual differ¬ 
ences in a predictive sense by inducing from them general laws about 
perception and recognition applicable to the future behavior of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

Prediction is illustrated by clinical use of tests. A clinician gives a test 
of emotional adjustment to a client and finds that his score is far from the 
norm. Giving the test and using the results are based upon the assumption 
that atypical answers to the test predict that he will behave abnormally at 
some time in the future, unless corrective measures are taken. Prediction 
nearly always refers to some eventual overt behavior. The clinician would 
not be set to detecting emotional maladjustment if that were only some 
internal state of the subject, never to crop out. The significance of the entire 
problem hinges on the fact that answers given on the test permit one to 
predict deviant behavior which should be forestalled. 

Prediction is the ultimate justification for the achievement test used for 
grading in schooL It is used for prediction in two ways, although both 
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teacher and pupil may overlook this fact in their concern with the grade it¬ 
self. The grade is warranted primarily because it predicts the pupiFs ability 
to carry on some future activity; if it does not predict that, grading is likely 
not to be worth the troubles it causes. Furthermore, test results should give 
the teacher a prediction that if she teaches another class by similar methods, 
she can anticipate similar results of instruction. Without its predictive func¬ 
tion, grading would be an act of crying over spilt milk, 

Prediction is most obvious in selection, when one chooses among many 
candidates for an assignment. Military selection has employed tests exten¬ 
sively at every stage of the induction and training procedure. Out of a vast 
number of recruits, tests quickly discard those who will be unlikely to adapt 
to the service, and identify the upper groups to be considered for training as 
specialists or officers. A further selection takes place at the end of training, 
when some men are passed for assignment to duty and others are failed and 
given less responsible work. Tests bear a major responsibility in military 
screening, since it is impossible to give personal attention to each individual, 
and decisions must be made rapidly and with finality, Industrial selection 
bears many of the characteristics of military processing. 

1. Demonstrate that prediction is attempted in each of the following situations. 

a. A foreman is asked to rate his workers on accuracy and quality of work. 

b. Airlines require a periodic physical examination of pilots. 

c. A psychologist determines whether students are more 'liberal” in their atti¬ 
tudes toward bhth control after two years of college study. 

d. James receives a grade- of C in algebra while Harry receives an A. 

Diagnosis 

Prediction emphasizes differences between individuals, or between an in¬ 
dividual and some standard. A second function of testing, diagnosis, empha¬ 
sizes differences among characteristics of the same individual. Diagnosis in 
guidance and individual case work identifies the particular strengths of the 
individual so that he may capitalize on them, or the particular weaknesses so 
that he may adapt to or correct them. The clinical psychologist diagnoses 
when he identifies the precise difficulty in a case of maladjustment. The 
school psychologist or counselor diagnoses cases of scholastic failure to de¬ 
termine appropriate action. Diagnosis involves prediction, since the test user 
must decide what behavior the present pattern of characteristics permits and 
how stable that pattern will remain. 

The term '‘diagnosis,” as used in this book, refers to the analysis and de¬ 
scription of various aspects of behavior. This should be distinguished from 
the more restricted meaning of diagnosis as the process of placing the sub¬ 
ject in a particular category, such as schizophrenic or psychopathic. 

The principal difference between the diagnostic and predictive emphases 
in testing is that in diagnosis we must be more certain what a test score 
means. If we know that Test X predicts a given behavior, and that case 771 
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has a low score on Test X, we need know nothing about the reason for his 
low score in oi'der to predict poor performance. But if diagnosis is sought, it 
is important to know what characteristics cause a low scox*e on Test X, since 
the emphasis in diagnosis is on explaining the facts about one’s case. If one 
knows what is wrong, one can plan a remedy, or soundly predict that the 
problem is incurable, 

2. Describe one circumstance when a diagnostic approach would be used by each 
of the following persons. 

a. A girls' counselor in a college. 

b. An employment manager. 

c. A social worker dealing with children. 

d. A teacher of typewriting. 

3. Show that each illustration given in answer to Question 2 involves attempted 
prediction. 


Research 

Attention should be drawn to research as a function of testing, even 
though research involves prediction and occasionally diagnosis. In the search 
for knowledge about human behavior, many questions arise which have only 
remote practical importance but which deal with fundamentals of biological 
or social science. Tests have frequently been designed to solve research 
problems, even though these tests have no everyday utility. One example 
of such a test was developed by Lewis. He played phonograph recordings of 
words backwards, in order to study the way people learn to recognize these 
strange sound patterns (3). Such tasks, just because they are novel, fre¬ 
quently make very good experimental test situations. Another type of re¬ 
search makes use of common tests but seeks scientific knowledge rather than 
application; an example is the study of differences between racial groups, in 
which psychological tests have been prominent. 

WHAT IS A TEST? 

A test may be defined as a systematic procedure jor comparing the be¬ 
havior of two or more persons. This is a broad definition, broader than that 
used by some other writers. The layman is apt to tliink of a test as a series 
of questions requiring a wi'itten or oral answer. Psychological tests are, how¬ 
ever, extremely varied, and the range of stimuli adapted to testing is con¬ 
stantly growing. 

The definition given here rules out one large class of procedures from con¬ 
sideration as tests. Interviewing is an important method of case study, but 
rarely is every individual treated in exactly the same way, and the emphasis 
is more upon study of the individual than upon comparisons. Occasionally 
standardized interviews have been used, in which a uniform set of questions 
is asked of all persons. Some of these interviews qualify as tests under the 
definition given above. 
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One would not consider as a test an informal method of forming an opinion 
about the individual, such as casual conversation. Even if a teacher calls on 
each member of a class in turn, asking questions about an assignment, such a 
procedure cannot be considered a test unless the questions are set and the 
performance of one pupil can be compared with normal expectation on the 
question he is asked. For a study of behavior to be a test, every person must 
be observed in the same way as those with whom he is compared. It is not 
necessary that results be reduced to scores. Some useful tests give verbal 
descriptions of the person rather than numerical scores. 

The definition of testing suggested permits us to consider measurements 
using apparatus, systematic procedures for studying frustration, sets of ques¬ 
tions for obtaining reports on personality, and collected records of perform¬ 
ance in life situations. Thus a record of the production of a worker over a 
period of two weeks might be considered a test, if comparable records may 
be obtained for other workers. This broad definition is adopted because the 
principles of test construction, use, and interpretation to be studied in later 
chapters apply equally to all these types of measurement. Validity, objec¬ 
tivity, standardization, standard scores, and the like are broadly applicable 
concepts. It appears simpler to refer to all standard procedures as tests than 
to draw careful distinctions between tests, questionnaires, work samples, and 
observations. The reader is warned, however, that many definitions for ‘Test'' 
are in current use, so that it is important to use only one meaning in any 
context. 

Tests, in this broad conception, need not be considered as measurements. 
Measurement attempts to assign a number, on a scale of equal units, to each 
person for each characteristic. Not only are psychological tests less perfect 
as measurements than measures used in other sciences, but many useful tests 
do not measure. One way to study a thing is to measure, but an equally help¬ 
ful way is to describe it accurately. Tests of personality in particular often 
seek to describe a person rather than to reduce his behavior to a few scores. 
The measurement emphasis in psychology stems from two famous Thorn¬ 
dike dicta: “If a thing exists, it exists in some amount”; “If it exists in some 
amount, it can be measured.” While these postulates set an excellent goal 
for psychology as an exact science, they have caused non-quantitative tech¬ 
niques to be slighted. Psychology must at present use both measurement 
and description. As ip botany, geography, meteorology, and chemistry, de¬ 
scriptive methods may some day decline in emphasis as refined measure¬ 
ment can cope with more of our problems. It is likely, however, that some 
aspects of behavior will always remain beyond the reach of the measuring 
instrument. 

4. Decide whether each of the following is a test in the sense defined above. 

a. A mark for a course is based on the average of the six tests given during a 
course. 

b. An anthropologist measures the skull dimensions of subjects. 
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c. An inspector cliecks samples of the work produced by each punch-press 
operator and gives him a score on the quality of his work. 

d. A nursery school teacher rates children on sociability after observing the 
number of contacts each child makes with other children on the playground. 

e. Judgments on the physical skill of schoolboys are obtained by asking the 
coach to report his opinion of each. 

f. Foremen who have been given a course in industrial relations are asked to 
write out how they would solve a series of hypotlaetical grievance cases. 

5. Compare the following definitions with that given in this text. What procedures 

if any are called tests in this text, that are excluded under each of the following 

definitions? 

a. situation in which a record of performance is secured directly, not by 
estimate"' (2, p. 776). 

b. “The task, together with the means of appraising it, which defines an ability” 

(5,p. 62). ^ 

c. “A psychological test is too often thought of simply as a measuring device. 
It is this and more. It is a standard situation in which to observe behavior” 
(l,p. 228). 


CLASSIFICATION OF TESTS 

There are numerous ways of classifying tests—according to form, purpose, 
content, and other characteristics. The simplest and most applicable group¬ 
ing distinguishes between tests seeking to measure the maximum perform- 
ance of which the subject is capable and those seeking to determine his typi¬ 
cal behavior. 


Tests of Ability 

Tests of maximum performance are required in studying ability and ca¬ 
pacity. Ca pacity is the person's hypothetical potentiality for acquiring a 
reaction, wTth training. One can never know what capacity is, Even if a per- 
smi has reached a certain level after training, we cannot be sure that he 
would not do better with better training or motivation. Ability is more tan¬ 
g ible; it^may be defined as the person’s performance on a task at preser^ 
witlT m^jamum mo tivation but witiiout turth^ r'traming.~7AbTlity is~ne\^r 
gr^ter^oan capacity; how closely it approximates ^capacity depends upon 
the extent to which the subject’s potentialities have been developed. Some¬ 
times, too, emotional interference makes ability less than it could be, as in 
the case of stage fright 

Tests o^giaxteuni performance are tests of ability . Tests of ability to de¬ 
fine words (vocabulSy tests) have been used to predict school performanceT 
TesUb oT“ability to answer quesfionS"about ^ job (ti'ade tests) have been used 
to distinguish between expert^and less experienced workers. Tests of ability 
to respond instantly to a signal (reaction-time tests) liave been used to weed 
out applicants who would make unsafe driversIn each of these cases the 
tester seeks a measure of the best performance'the person can produce, If 
this is obtained, a person who makes a poor score is known to be unsuitable 
for the purpose at hand, at least until he is given further training or treat- 
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ment. As will be seen in Chapters 4 and 5, a principal problem wit h tests of 
t his type is to make certain that the subject is c toing; Kis best/good scdT^ 
does noFguarahgte, of c ourse^ tl ^FtEe person MdlTbe^ually superior under 
everyday motivation. 

Tests of Habitual Characteristics 

Tests of typical performance are used in studying habits and personality. 
There is little value in determining how courteous an applicant for employ¬ 
ment in a store could be when she wanted to; almost anyone of normal up¬ 
bringing has the ability to be polite. But the test of a suitable employee is 
whether she maintains that courtesy in her daily work, even when she is not 
specially motivated or “on her best behavior.’^ An inspector with proper vi¬ 
sion and training should be able to detect defective parts, A test of his care¬ 
fulness which determines how well he judges parts when trying especially 
hard would have little additional value. The difference between the good 
and poor inspector (of equal aptitude and training) is the extent to which 
the latter permits himself to be distracted and careless in run-of-the-mill 
duty. For cheerfulness, honesty, open-mindedness, emotional stability, and 
many other aspects of behavior there is almost no practical value in a test 
of ability, since most people can produce a show of the behavior when it is 
demanded of them. But persons who can act cheerfully, honestly, or impar¬ 
tially when they know they are being tested may not do so in other situa¬ 
tions. The difference between the test of typical behavior and the tevSt of 
maximum ability is that in the latter case the subject knows what is judged 
good and seeks to show good performance. 

In many situations in which typical performance is studied the concept 
of “good” or “best” performance is inappropriate. Personality is usually an¬ 
alyzed in a descriptive way, with no attempt being made to consider one 
characteristic as ideal. Interest tests show this clearly. There is nothing good 
or bad about interest in, say, engineering. One who has this interest can use 
it, but one who has not finds other worth-while activities. In social relations, 
people show wide variations in, dominance-submission, hut one cannot say 
that any proportion of these qualities is best, since our world has places for 
all degrees of this behavior. 

Testing of typical performance's difficult. It has been accomplished, with 
greater or less success, in a variety of ways. These metlaods may be divided 
into behavior observations and self-report devices. 

Behavior ohservations are attempts to study the subject in action. Prefer¬ 
ably he is unaware that he is observed; it is hoped that under such condi¬ 
tions a helpful sample of his typical behavior can be described. Behavior 
observations include both observations in standardized test situations and 
observations under “natural” conditions. 

Test situations are usually employed for observing an aspect of behavior 
which could be seen only occasionally in everyday life. This technique has 
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been used to determine typical reactions to frustrations. The person is 
started on a task and prevented in some way from succeeding at it He may 
then react in many significant ways which give insight into his personality 
and emotional conti*ol. It is essential for the validity of test observations that 
the subject not know what characteristic is being observed. Sometimes the 
observer is concealed. At other times the subject is led to believe he is being 
tested on one behavior, when another is being observed. Reaction to frustra¬ 
tion is frequently studied when the subject believes he is being tested for 
mental ability. His responses when frusti*ated by difficult questions are usu' 
ally genuine and little disguised (4). 

Field observations, where the subject acts in his normal situation, may 
call for elaborately standardized observations, or merely for ratings or judg¬ 
ments by persons who have had a good opportunity to observe the subject. 
Field observations are used in industry to study the production habits of 
workers, in preschools and on playgrounds to study social reactions of chil¬ 
dren, and in a variety of other situations. In baseball, for example, the bat¬ 
ting average is essentially a score based on field observations, recorded sys¬ 
tematically. 

The self-repoH approach is based on the fact that the subject has had an 
unusually good opportunity to obseiwe himself in a variety of situations, so 
that he can, if he wishes, give a helpful estimate of his behavior. Self-report 
tests consist of standardized questions for obtaining such estimates. The cru 
cial problem in using self-reports is obviously that of obtaining honest anab 
ysis. If the person tries to give a “best” picture of himself instead of a typical 
one, the test will fail of its purpose. An added problem is that his view of 
himself is likely to be distorted to some degree, since one cannot be a truly 
detached and impartial observer of himself. 

6. Classify each of the following procedures as a test of ability, a self-report test, 

an observation in a test situation, or a field observation. 

a. An interviewer from the Gallup poll asks a citizen how he will vote in a 
coming election. 

b. A broadcasting company wishes to know what program features appeal to 
different types Of listeners. It presents a broadcast to a studio audience, who 
react to the broadcast by pushing signal buttons to indicate when they enjoy 
or dislike a part of the program, 

. c. A test of ‘vocational aptitude” asks the subject how well he likes such ac¬ 
tivities as selling, poker, woodworking, and chess. 

d. An arithmetic test is given to a group of applicants for jobs as cashiers. 

e. Inspectors in plain clothes ride streetcars to determine whether operators 
are pocketing fares without “ringing them up.” 

f. During an intelligence test, the examiner is alert for evidence of self-confi¬ 
dence or lack of self-confidence. 

g. In a test of “application of principles of science,” students are told about a 
lire which bre^s out when an oil stove is turned over, and asked to decide 
how to put out the fire and to tell why it should be done that way. 

h. In a test of “application of principles in social studies,” students are told oi. 
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a conflict about admitting Negroes to a bousing project, asked to state wbal 
they diink the city council should do and to give reasons to support the 
choice. 

Terms Used to Describe Tests 

In addition to the classification just discussed, there are many bases for 
grouping tests to call attention to particular characteristics. Certain basic 
terms are used to describe tests, although not every "writer uses these terms 
in the same way. 

Objective tests are often distinguished from subjective tests. Objective 
procedures are those in wliich responses are scored or summarized in such 
a way that all judges would agree as to the score assigned or the analysis 
made for each person. True-false tests, arithmetic tests, and measures of 
speed of tapping are representative objective procedures. In subjective tests 
the opinions of the scorers are permitted to aflFect tlie score assigned. Typi¬ 
cal essay examinations, ratings of quality of art or sewing, and estimates of 
personality characteristics from observation are subjective, at least to some 
degree. 

Standardized tests are those in which the test procedure and content have 
been so fixed that subjects at difierent places and times may be compared. 
A standardized test usually but not alw^^ays has nornis^ or standards of nor¬ 
mal performance, for use in interpreting results. Standardized tests may be 
contrasted to informal tests, such as those made up by a teacher to test a 
particular block of assignments. 

Performance tests are distinguished from 'pencil-and-paper tests. In a per¬ 
formance test the subject is required to demonstrate his skill by manipulating 
objects or apparatus. Among the performance tests which have been used 
for various purposes are assembling a jigsaw puzzle, constructing a bicycle 
bell from its parts, "Inventing'' a hat rack out of two sticks and a C clamp, 
and ""sewing” a zigzag line on a card with a threadless sewing machine. 
Pencil-and-paper tests are those in which the subject answers questions by 
writing or drawing. The questions may be verbal or pictorial. A third variety, 
oral tests, should also be mentioned. 

Group tests differ from individual tests in that group tests permit many 
subjects to be tested at once. This distinction refers more to the way in 
which the tests are commonly used than to differences in their structure. 
Group tests can be given to a single individual if that is desirable. Many 
individual tests require careful oral questioning or observation of reactions, 
in which case a tester cannot work with several subjects simultaneously. But 
some individual tests have been modified and simplified so that group ad¬ 
ministration is also possible. An example is the Horschach test of personality. 
In the indivictual form of the test, a subject looks at a card bearing an ink¬ 
blot, and states orally what the blot looks like to him. He is questioned about 
each response until the tester is sure just what the subject sees. In the group 
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form, the blots are placed on slides and projected on a screen. Subjects write 
their responses, and individual questioning is omitted. 

Speed tests are contrasted to power tests of ability. In speed tests (also 
called speeded or time-limit tests)y the subject is required to complete as 
many problems or tasks as he can in a predetermined time. Some speed tests 
measure nearly '‘pure"' speed, since the task is one the subject could surely 
solve if given enough time. Examples are the test, "Go over this page, cross¬ 
ing out as many as as you can before I call time,” or the test, "In this row 
of circles, place just one dot in each circle; make as many dots as you can 
before I call time.” Power tests, also known as unspeeded or work-limit tests, 
present a set of problems of increasing difficulty, the subject being required 
to do as many problems as he can. A test may measure power and speed in 
any mixture, depending on the difficulty of the items. To determine if speed 
is important, the tester must obtain data on the question: "Did the person 
have time to finish all or nearly all of the items he could have answered with 
unlimited time?” 

Tests are also subdivided according to purpose. Psychological tests of 
maximum performance are referred to as mental tests, intelligence tests, 
aptitude tests, prognostic tests, tests of special abilities, psychomotor tests, 
achievement tests, etc. Formal definitions of these terms are not given here, 
but each type is treated at length in later chapters. Mental tests are tests of 
ability to perform mental tasks. The term "intelligence test,” while not rigidly 
used, usually refers to procedures attempting to measure the general, over¬ 
all mental ability of the individual. Aptitude and prognostic tests predict 
performance or learning in a new situation; one might have an aptitude test 
for dentistry, or for carpentry, or for music, Special-ability tests attempt to 
measure some limited performance such as numerical reasoning or color 
vision. Psychomotor tests measure performance of adaptive physical activi¬ 
ties; tests of cooi'dination in skilled acts, speed of complex reactions, and 
steadiness are frequently used. Achievement tests are used to determine how 
much a person has learned from some experience such as schooling. 

Because some writers prefer to restrict the term "test” to measures of 
ability, numerous other words are used to refer to devices for estimating 
typical performance. Self-report devices in particular are referred to by 
many names; "inventory,” “questionnaire,” "opinionaire,” "checklist,” "rec¬ 
ord,” etc. These procedures have usually been thought of as "personality 
tests,” and the various measures of personality have been classified as ad¬ 
justment tests, character tests, attitude tests, interest tests, etc, Among per¬ 
sonality tests, special interest attaches to the adjustment test. Adjustment 
tests attempt to measure the degree to which the subject has emotional con¬ 
flicts, tensions, and unsatisfied needs. They are used in investigations of the 
mental hygiene of individuals or groups, Character tests are used to measure 
traits upon which society places a moral valuation, such as stealing, lying, 
and cheating. Attitude tests study the person's opinion regarding political 
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and social policies and institutions; there are tests of attitude toward war, 
progressive education, Russia, one’s job, and one’s present teacher. Interest 
tests are similar to attitude tests, but stress liking for various sorts of activi- 
ties. 

Although some scheme of classifying tests is a convenience, all such divi¬ 
sions are arbitrary. One of the striking current trends is the breakdown of 
ti^aditional division lines. As will be seen in later chapters, intelligence tests 
are being used to diagnose personality, and some of the newest tests of per¬ 
sonality give useful estimates of intelligence. Even the distinction around 
which this book is organized, between tests of maximum and typical per¬ 
formance, is difficult to sustain for a few borderline tests. 
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Fig. !• Two of the Porteus mazes. 

7. Judge each of these statements true or false and defend your answer. 

a. Batting averages are objectively determined, 

b. The 220-yard low hurdle race is a standardized test, 

c. A typing test which requires the typist to copy from a printed page as rap¬ 
idly as possible is a performance test. 

d. A spelling test, dictated by the teacher and written by the pupil, is a 
penciUana-paper test. 

e. A teacher has each member of the class read the same article in a current 
magazine. Time is called at the end of three minutes, and each pupil marks 
the place where he is reading. He then counts the number of words read 
and computes his reading rate in words-per-minute. This score is compared 
with a table of average reading speeds for typical magazine articles. This 
test is objective. 
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8. Classify each of the following tests, using as many of the descriptive terms dis¬ 
cussed in the text as are clearly applicable. 

a. The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale consists of several hundred 
printed questions, such as ‘‘Do you like to bet?” The subject answers each 
question oy checking ‘*yes” or ‘no.” Answers are scored to indicate the ex¬ 
tent to which he shows various trends in temperament, 

b. The Porteus Maze Test requires the child to trace the correct path through 
each of a series of 
printed mazes. The 
first mazes are very 
easy, with succes¬ 
sive ones becoming 
more difficult. The 
child continues un¬ 
til he fails several 
trials at a particu¬ 
lar maze. A failure 
is judged when he 
enters a blind al¬ 
ley. 

c. In the Stenquist 
test booklet the 
subject marks il¬ 
lustrations of tools 
and mechanical ob¬ 
jects to show which 
go together. 

d. The Bennett mechanical comprehension test presents questions about 
pictorial problems. A typical item shows two wagons poised on a stair¬ 
way; the subject is to decide which wagon will roll down because of 
poor balance. Testing time is unlimited. 

e. In the Tweezer Dexterity Test the subject places pins in holes on a special 
board as rapidly as possible, 

9. Would speed or power tests be most important to measure the skill of the fol¬ 
lowing? 

a. typists. 

b. radio repairmen. 

c. dentists. 

10. Can a subjective test be a standardized test? 

11. Can an achievement test be an aptitude test? 

12. Can a performance test be a group test? 
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Interpreting Test Scores 

RAW SCORES AND DISTRIBUTIONS 
Meaning of a Raw Score 

Most tests yield a numerical report of a person s performance. This may be 
reported in terms of the number of questions he answered, the time he re¬ 
quired for the task, or some similar number. This number is his raw score. 
Because raw scores are readily available, and familiar from long experience 
in classroom tests, many people interpret them without realizing their limi¬ 
tations. A familiar example from the old-fashioned report card will demon¬ 
strate tlie problem. 

Willie brings home a report showing that his average in arithmetic was 
75, and his average in spelling was 90. His parents can be counted on to 
praise the latter and disapprove the former. Willie might quite properly 
protest, 'Tut you shoulda seen what the other kids got in arithmetic. Lots 
of tliem got 60 and 65/' The parents, who know a good grade when they see 
one, refuse to be convinced by such irrelevance. What do Willie s grades 
mean? It might appear that he has mastered three-fourths of the course work 
in arithmetic, and nine-tenths in spelling. But Willie objects to that, too. “I 
learned all my combinations, but he doesn't ask much about those. The tests 
are full of those word problems, and we only studied them a little." Willie 
evidently gets 75 percent of the questions asked, but if the questions are 
hard, the percentage itself is meaningless. We cannot compare Willie with 
his sister Sue, whose teacher in another grade gives much easier tests so that 
Sue brings home a proud 88 in arithmetic. It could be, too, that Willie's 
shining 90 in spelling is misleading. If tlie spelling tests deal with the veiy 
words assigned for study each day, and everyone but Willie earns 95 to 100, 
90 is not so ideal. 

Raw scores can indicate nothing of generalized significance until they are 
compared with some standard. Scores may be said to have an absolute mean¬ 
ing and a relative meaning. If a high jumper can cross the bar at 6 feet 3 
inches, we have an absolute measure of what he can do. His performance 
takes on more meaning relative to the norm for his age, the performance of 
others in his group, or the world's record for high jumping. In mental varia¬ 
bles, absolute meanings are uncommon. Willie's ability to spell 90 percent 
of his spelling words is an absolute and meaningful report—of his ability to 
spell those words. But it tells us nothing about his ability to spell words in 
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general unless we know how common or difficult the test words were* If we 
standardize the list of words so that they are representative of the words he 
needs to spell in daily life, the report that he can spell 90 percent of them 
becomes an absolute measure of his ability to spell in general. 

For an absolute measure one must have as a standard of reference some 
true zero of performance. Suppose Willie had earned a score of 10 percent 
in spelling. Does this mean that he knows only one-tenth of the words he 
should? No, for the teacher probably did not ask about the easy words, that 
Willie was sure to know. Even a score of zero on the test would not mean 
zero on knowledge of spelling-in-general. The difference between Willie 
with a score of zero and the model pupil who earns 100 is perhaps a differ¬ 
ence in ability to spell only 20 words out of an active vocabulary of several 
thousand—if those 20 constituted the test. This interpretation is much more 
favorable to Willie. The same difficulty is less readily recognized in tests of 
intelligence. A raw score of SO may seem to represent ability twice as great 
as the raw score of 40. Since the test does not include the items everyone can 
answer, perhaps the true ratio of performance, if every possible item had 
been used, would be 140 to 180, or 1040 to 1080. Even an infant, with his 
ability to recognize food and his mother, shows the presence of more than 
zero intelligence. Absolute zero, in any test of ability, is "‘just no ability at 

dr 

1. Decide whether each of the following statements has absolute meaning-—that is, 

whether one can make a meaningful interpretation of it without further data. 

a. Sarah can type 115 words per minute on typical business copy. 

b. Fred reads at the rate of 300 words per minute in the average college text¬ 
book. 

c. Morris earned a score of 84 on this mental test. 

2. How could one design a test which would give an absolute measure of the num¬ 
ber of words a person knows, without asking about every word in the language? 

3. Decide whether an absolute zero exists for each of the following variables, and, 

where possible, define it. 

a. Height. 

b. Ability to discriminate between the pitches of tones. 

c. Speed of tapping. 

d. Gregariousness, seeking the companionship of others. 

e. Rifle aiming. 

Differences in raw scores do not represent absolute distances between in¬ 
dividuals. Suppose Flarry gets 110 points, Sam gets 120, and Jeff gets ISO. 
Is Jeff as different from Sam as Sam is from Harry? Not at all, since the 
meaning of this difference depends upon the items in the test and the group 
studied. Any difference between raw scores can be stretched or reduced by 
introducing more or fewer items that discriminate between the persons in¬ 
volved. Suppose we add to the test ten items that Jeff can pass, but Sam and 
Harry cannot; the difference between Jeff and Sam has been stretched to 20 
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points. While absolute differences can be changed in this way, the ranks of ? 
the three men remain the same. 

For this reason, raw scores are frequently converted into ranks, a kind of 
relative score, before use. Willie's report card (90 in spelling, 75 in English, 
75 in arithmetic, and 86 in drawing) presents a very different picture if it 
reports his rank among 30 children (8 in spelling, 12 in English, 23 in arith¬ 
metic, and 23 in drawing), 

4. If several pupils in Willie’s class move away and are replaced with newcomerSj l 
will his raw scores probably change? His ranks? 

5. If a different set of test questions had been used in English, would Willie’s raw 
score change? His rank? 

6. Alfred, a college freshman, is to receive guidance on his academic plans, and is 
given four tests of ability. Scores are presented in four different ways. Consider 
separately each row of scores, and interpret each set. 


Verbal Non-Verbal 



Vocabulary 

Reasoning 

Reasoning 

Performance 

Raw score 

116 

32 

44 

20 

Percent of possible 

77 

73 

80 

67 

Points above overage 

24 

10 

20 

0 

Rank amorig 260 freshmen 

104 

113 

41 

136 


An Illustrative Mental Test 




Before considering procedures for more systematic ti’eatment of scores, let 
us examine a simple mental test. The Kent EGY (“emergency’’) Test is a 
short intelligence test, used when a quick estimate of ability is desired. The 
following questions are presented orally to each individual (5): 

1. What are houses made of? (Any materials you can think of) 

One point for each item, up to four. 

2. What is sand used for? 

Four points for manufacture of glass. Two points for mixing with concrete, 
road building, or other constructive use. One point for play or scrubbing. 
Credits not cumulative. 

3. If the flag floats to the south, from what direction is the wind? 

Three points for north, no partial credits. It is permissible to say: 'Which 
wayTs the wind coining from?’ 

4. Tell me the names of some fishes. 

One point each, up to four. If the subject stops with one, encourage him 
to go on. 

5. At what time of day is your shadow shortest? 

Noon, three points. If correct response is suspected of being a guess, in¬ 
quire why. 

6. Give the names of some large cities. 

One point for each, up to four. When any state is named as a city, no 
credit for New York unless specified as New York City. No credit for home 
town except when it is an outstanding city. 

7. Why does the moon look larger than the stars? 

Make it clear that the question refers to any particular star, and give as¬ 
surance that the moon is actually smaller than any star. Encourage the 
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subject to guess. Two points for ''Moon is lower down.” Three points for 
"nearer ’ or "closer.” Four points for generalized statement that nearer ob¬ 
ject looks larger than more distant object. 

8. What metal is attracted by a magnet? 

Four points for iron, two for steel. 

9. If your shadow points to the northeast, where is the sun? 

Four points for southwest, no partial credits. 

10. How many stripes in the flag? 

Thirteen, two points. A subject who responds 48 may be permitted to cor¬ 
rect his mistake. Explain, if necessary, that the white stripes are included 
as well as the red ones. 

In this test, instead of one point for each question right, credits range from 
one to four points, depending on the quality of each answer. The total pos¬ 
sible credit is 36 points. A person with a normal fund of information who can 
do simple thinking should do well on the test, but a mentally deficient person 
would earn a low score. 

In tlie following sections we shall use a set of hypothetical scores on this 
test to illustrate the possible statistical procedures in test interpretation, Sup¬ 
pose that Mr. Gates, a psychologist attached to a criminal court, gives this 
test to prisoners to obtain a quick preliminary estimate of their ability. Men 
earn different scores, and soon Mr. Gates has a set of 45 scores, ranging from 
15 points to 32 points. Mr. Gates could interpret each score by using a table 
of "norms” showing How men usually perform on the test. But if he has no 
such table, or wishes to compare each prisoner with tlie entire prisoner 
group, he will use some of the statistical procedures described below. 

Distribution of Scores 

In order to compare one man with a group, we need a simple method of 
summarizing the performance of the group. The usual first step is to make 
a frequency distribution by tallying how many people earn each score. In 
Computing Guide 1, the raw scores for Mr. Gates’ prisoners are listed, and 
the procedure of tallying is illustrated. When a small group of scores is 
tallied, the distribution is irregular, but when large groups are studied, 
smoother frequency curves are obtained. It is convenient to smooth the 
distribution of scores, since minor irregularities are usually of no importance. 

Figure 3 shows several frequency distributions in graphic form. These 
frequency distributions, like most distributions of test scores, are practically 
continuous. In everyday thinking, we speak of 'iDright,” "average,” and 
"duir groups, but when ability is measured, these groups blend together 
and can only be distinguished by some arbiti^ary division. Suppose Mr. Gates 
calls men scoring 28 or over "superior” and speaks of men below 28 as an 
"inferior” group. Men on both sides of the border line are much nearer each 
other in ability than men having scores of 28 and 32, even though both the 
latter are classified as superior. Any attempt to classify normal subjects into 
types is only a crude way of reporting the actual individual differences. Dis- 
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tinctions of this sort are often made for practical purposes. Typists who can 
perform at a rate of 60 words per minute are accepted for employment while 
those at 58 are rejected. Soldiers who can meet fourth-grade standards are 
accepted as normal while those below this level are sent to classes for illit¬ 
erates. An especially commorr situation in which the true continuity of life 
is replaced by dividing lines is the five-point grading system used through¬ 
out our schools. Glassifications of this sort are artificial, no matter how help¬ 
ful they may be. Other categories invented for convenient discussion are 
represented by the words “normal,” “feeble-minded,” "maladjusted,” "neu¬ 
rotic,” and “introvert.” In every trait that has been studied, scores of people 



(c) Normal Distribution (d) Skewed Distribution (e) Bimodal Distribution 

Fig. 3, Types of frequency distribution. 


chosen at random are found to scatter gradually from one extreme to the 
other. 

The normal distribution is a basic concept in all statistical analysis, and 
helpful in interpreting most tests. A normal distribution is the bell-shaped 
curve illustrated in Figure 3(c). It is characterized by the concentration of 
scores near the average, and the symmetrical tapering toward each extreme. 
Normal distributions are generally found in measurements of biological 
characteristics, such as height and strength, of people chosen at random. 
Many mental tests also yield normal distributions. 

A distribution which is not normal may be obtained when studying a se¬ 
lected group, even with a test which gave a normal distribution for an un¬ 
selected group. Suppose curve (c), Figure 3, represents the distribution of 
mental test scores among unselected children. If the same test were given in 
a private school where only superior children are admitted, the curve of dis¬ 
tribution might have the shape of curve (d). The average would of course 
be higher. 

Changing the test items would also affect the shape of the distributions. 
Suppose most of the easy items were dropped from the test and many items 
were added which only the upper fraction of the group could pass. This 
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would tend to wipe out the differences between poor and very poor children 
and would stretch out the curve at the upper end. The resulting curve would 
again be shaped like curve (d). This is known as a skewed distribution. 

Bimodal distributions such as are shown in curve (e) are rarely encoun¬ 
tered except where one is testing a mixed group, some of whom have been 
trained and some of whom have not^ If typical adults were tested in speed 
of typing, a bimodal curve might be expected. 

7. One could slice a normal distribution symmetrically into five parts, which 
would contain 7 percent, 24 percent, 38 peicent, 24 percent, and 7 peicent of 

'the cases respectively. Grades are often so assigned: 7 percent A's, 24 percent 
B’s, and so on. Sketch dividing lines cutting off roughly these percentages on a 
normal curve and on a skewed curve. Is an A as far above C as an F is be¬ 
low C? 

8. If intelligence is distributed on a continuous curve rather than by types which 
can be distinguished sharply, what irnplication does this fact have for identify¬ 
ing and planning for the feeble-minded? 

9. Sketch a smoothed frequency curve for the distribution in Computing Guide 1. 
Is this distribution normal, skewed, or bimodal? 

METHODS OF DESCRIBING RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 

The performance of any man, in relation to that of the group, is indicated 
clearly if we locate his score against the frequency distribution. To make a 
pei'manent record of the man’s standing is difficult, however, since the en¬ 
tire distribution can scarcely be placed in his file. Besides, we need a con¬ 
venient method of recording his standing on every test he takes, so that his 
different abilities may be compared with each other. For this reason, most 
users of tests must either compute or make use of such statistics as the mean, 
median, and percentile ranks. In the following sections these concepts are 
presented briefly. Statistics texts give more complete discussions of the con¬ 
cepts and show other methods of computation. 

Median and Percentile Score 

Mr. Gates could record the rank of each man, and tliis would conveniently 
express his standing in the group. But if, on other tests, Mr. Gates has records 
of larger and smaller groups, the rank of 22 might sometimes be average, 
sometimes quite superior, sometimes quite poor. To eliminate this difficulty, 
interpretations are often based on percentile ranky that is, the persons rank 
expressed as a percentage of the group. Ranks are figured from the top of the 
group, rank 1 indicating the best performance, but percentiles are counted 
upward, the best performance being near the one-hundredth percentile. If a 
person falls at the 75th percentile, this means that 75 percent of the group is 
below him.^ 


^ In exact computation of percentiles the case under consideration is divided in half in 
the following manner: Suppose that tliere are 50 cases; 31 fall below case A, and 18 are 
above case A. We consider that half of case A falls in each group, and tlie percentile 
rank iy SIM diWded by 50^ or 63. 



1. Begin with the raw 24 25 24 25 31 22 30 24 25 27 28 29 19 28 27 

scores to be stud- 25 30 31 26 30 32 30 25 32 26 24 21 29 24 17 
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2. Tally the number 
of cases with each 
score. 


Write the number 
of tallies in the 
Frequency column. 


3. Beginatthebottora 
of the column and 
add the frequencies 
one at a time to de¬ 
termine the cumu¬ 
lative frequency, 
the number of cases 
falling below each 
division point. 

Divide the cumula¬ 
tive frequencies by 
N to determine the 
cumulative per¬ 
centages. 
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Score Tallies Fre- Fre- Per- 
quency quency centage 





4. Plot cumulative 
percentage against 
score. 


5. Draw (on same 
sheet) the smooth 
curve which best 
fits the points 
plotted. This curve 
is called an ogive 
(oh-jive). 


6. Determine the per¬ 
centile equivalent 
of a score by read¬ 
ing from the ogive. 
(The lines on the 
chart show that the 
percentile equiva¬ 
lent of a raw score 
of 26 is 42.) 
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%ile 
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%ile 

24 

23 

35 

99 

23 

16 

34 

99 

22 

12 

33 

99 

21 

9 

32 

98 

20 

7 

31 

93 

19 

5 

30 

85 

18 

3 

29 

74 

17 

2 

28 

64 

16 

1 

27 

54 

15 

1 

26 

42 

14 

1 

25 

32 


Computing Guide 1. Determining the Percentile Equivalents of Test Scores. 
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The 50th percentile is the median. The median is the middle score in the 
distribution, the score that is exceeded by half the group. The median is 
determined approximately by counting upward from the bottom to find the 
middle of the group. In Mr. Gates’ group (see Computing Guide 1) there 
are 45 persons. Counting upward, we find that the middle score, twenty- 
third from the bottom, is 26. The median may be obtained more exactly 
from the smoothed distribution, along with other percentiles. The median is 
a convenient way of reporting the performance of the ‘‘typical” member of 
the group. 

Percentiles for a test are obtained by direct computation or by a graphic 
method. The graphic method is outlined in Computing Guide 1. It has the 
advantage of smoothing out minor irregularities in the distribution. For large 
groups, the graphic method and computation give nearly identical results. 

Percentile scores on different tests must not be compared unless the groups 
on which they are based are comparable. Published norms for tests are based 
on differently selected groups. A person at the 73rd percentile on the Purdue 
Pegboard, where the norms are based on industrial trainees, and at the 73rd 
percentile on the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension BB, where 
norms are based on college freshmen, does not have equally high standing 
in these two abilities. For the Bennett test, separate percentiles for industrial 
trainees are also available. A score which is at the 73rd percentile among 
freshmen is at the 95th percentile among trainees. Wherever percentiles are 
used, the norm group involved must be kept in mind. 

A second problem is that percentile scores may not be added and averaged 
without introducing error. This is shown by the example of two men, each 
of whom takes the EGY test twice. On the first test, Max earns 32 and Joe 
earns 29. On the second test, Joe again earns 29, but Max drops to 26. The 
raw scores of the two men have the same average. If the raw scores are con¬ 
verted to percentiles by the table derived in Computing Guide I, Max's two 
percentile scores are 98 and 42, and his average is 70. Joe's percentile score 
each time is 74, and that is his average. 

10. Interpret the following record of ability test scores for one person, where all 
scores are percentiles based on a random sample of adults: Verbal, 54; Num¬ 
ber, 46; Spatial, 87; Reasoning, 40. 

11. Determine approximately Alfreds percentile rank in each of the four tests he 
took (Problem 6, p. 22). 

12. What is the median for Mr. Gates’ group, estimated from the percentile table? 

13. Raw scores usually change when a test is repeated, owing to chance exTors of 
measurement. If each of the following persons changes two points up or down 
in raw score, on the EGY test, how much would his percentile scores change? 

a. A person with a percentile score of 54 on the first test. 

b. A person at the 98th percentile on the first test. 

14. From the finding in Problem 13, what caution is suggested in interpreting per¬ 
centile scores? When are differences in percentile scores least reliable? 

15. The scores below are the times, in seconds, required by a group of persons to 
solve a puzzle, Prepare a table of percentile equivalents for this group. 
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16. According to the table prepared in Problem 15, how much difference in abso¬ 
lute ability does a difference of 10 percentile points x'epresent? 

Mean and Standard Deviation 

The second common system for describing distributions uses die mean 
and standard deviation. The mean (M) is the arithmetical average, obtained 
by adding all scores and dividing by the number of scores. The standard de- 



Fig. 4. Distributions of scores of two classes on the same test. 


viation (s, or s,d.) is a measure of the spread of scores. The variation of 
scores may be different on two tests even though the averages are the same. 
Figure 4 shows the smoothed distribution of scores of two classes taking the 
same test. Even though the groups are similar in mean ability, die distribu¬ 
tions are not at all alike. Group B contains far more very superior and 
inferior cases. Group B has a larger standard deviation than Group A. A gen¬ 
erally useful method of computing the mean and standard deviation is out¬ 
lined in Computing Guide 2. 



Fig. 5. Percentage of cases falling in each portion of a 
normal distribution. 


If Mr. Gates followed this procedure, he could place in the record, along 
with each individual score, die information that the mean is 26.2 and the 
s.d. is 3.8, This, however, is fairly complicated to interpret, and the standard- 
score procedure presented below is more helpful. A particularly Important 
use of die mean and standard deviation is for comparing one group with 
another. If Mr. Gates wished to compare EGY scores of habitual criminals 
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bitrary origin. 

Multiply, in each 
row, the entries in 
the/ and d columns, 
and enter in the fd 
column. 
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4. Substitute the num¬ 
bers in the follow¬ 
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c (correction) = 

M = A.O. + c 


A,0, is the midpoint 
of the score-interval 
selected as arbitrary 
origin. 


2 

45 

26.0 + .2 = 26.2 


- m 


s.d. = v' 14.42 - .04 
s.d. = 3.8 


■v/14.38 


Computing Guide 2. Determining the Mean and Standard Deviation. 
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with non-repeaters, the mean and standard deviation of each group would 
give a convenient basis for comparison. 

The standard deviation has a definite relation to the normal distribution. 
If scores are normally distributed, the standard deviation is the distance 
from the mean to the ‘point of inflection” on the shoulder of the curve. This 
is the point where the curvature changes from convex (the hill-like portion) 
to the concave tail. This relation is illustrated in Figure 5, A second valuable 
property of the standard deviation is that very few cases fall more than three 
standard deviations from the mean if the distribution is normal. Two-thirds 
of the cases fall within one s.d, of the mean. If we know the mean and stand¬ 
ard deviation, and can assume a roughly normal distribution, we can recon¬ 
struct the distribution curve from these facts. 

17. a. In a normal distribution, what is the relation of the mean and median? 

b. What percentile ranlc corresppnds to a score 2 s.d. above the mean? To a 
score 1 s.d. below the mean? 

18. a. Compute the mean and standard deviation for the scores given in Prob¬ 

lem 15, p. 28. 

b. ITow does the mean compare with the median computed previously? 

c. What is the approximate percentile rank for a score 2 s.d. above the mean 
in this distribution? 

19. Assuming that scores are normally distributed on a test where the mean is 

60 and s.d. is 8, interpret the following scores; Sara, 64; HaiTiet, 68; Charles, 

87; Bob, 48. 

Standard Scores 

One method Mr. Gates can use for recording results is to convert raw 
scores into standard scores. The siandarcl score for a case is his deviation 
from the mean, expressed in terms of the standard deviation. On the EGY 
test, a score of 30 is just 1 s.d. above the mean; +1.0 is the %-score corre¬ 
sponding to a raw score of 30, A z-scoxe of —2.5 shows that a person is 211 
s.d. below the mean. The computation of ^-scores is illustrated in Computing 
Guide 3. The merit of the standard score is that if we know how many stand¬ 
ard deviations from the mean a person falls on a given test, we can make a 
fairly accurate interpretation of his position in a group. In this sense, stand¬ 
ard scores serve like percentile scores, but they have the additional advan¬ 
tage that they may be averaged and correlated without error. 

Another type of standard score, the T-score, adjusts scores so that their 
mean is 50 and their standard deviation is^' 10, In T-scores, 60 reju-eseirts a 
score 1 s.d. above the mean, and 25 is 2/1 s.d. below the mean. Computation 
of T-scores is also illustrated in Computing Guide 3. Other conversion for¬ 
mulas are also possible. The Ari^ny converted scores on its tests so that the 
mean standard score would be 100 and the standard deviation would be 20, 
Wechsler converts subtest scores on the Bellevue Intelligence Scale to stand¬ 
ard scores with a mean of 10 and a s.d. of 3. 

The student is warned of a possible confusion between standard scores 



Begin with the distribution of 
raw scores to he studied and 
compute the mean and stand¬ 
ard deviation by the procedure 
of Conaputing Guide 2. 

To obtain z-scores, the mean is 
set equal to a z-score of zero. 
The z-score equivalent of other 
scores is obtained by the for¬ 
mula: 


z-score = 


raw score — mean 
standard deviation 


If T-scores are desired instead 
of r-scores, the mean is set 
equal to 50. T-scores are com¬ 
puted by the formula; 


T-score 


10 (raw score — mean) 
standard deviation 


For the EGY scores, 

M = 26.2 
,s = 3.8 

Raw score 26.2 equals z-score 0. 
To get z-score equivalent of 20: 


z-score = 


20 - 26.2 


= - 1.6 


Raw score 20 equals z-score —1.6. 
To get z-score equivalent of 28: 

28 - 26.2 1.8 „ . 
z-score = —— = ^ == 0.5 

Raw score 28 equals z-score 0.5. 


Raw score 26.2 equals T~score 50. 


To get T-score equivalent uf 20: 

T-sc„,e=50 + i» 3 ; 32 «:?) 

= 50 + ^. St 

Raw score 20 equals T-score 34. 
To get T-score equivalent of 28: 


T-score = 50 •+• 


10(28 - 26.2) 


-50 + 3^-55 
Raw score 28 equals 2'-score 55. 


Computing Guide 3. Computation of z-scores and i’-scores. 
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computed by the method of Computing Guide 3 and '"normalized scores,” 
which also are identified by the names %-score and T-scove. The normalized 
scores are computed by a different and more complex method, which will 
not be important to us in this book. 

We can now review the methods available to Mr. Gates. If he wishes to 
record and report the performance of prisoner C. M., he can merely note 
the raw score of 24. He could make this more meaningful by reporting at 
the same time that the median is approximately 27. Or he could report it 
together with the mean (26.2) and the s.d. (3,8). If he wishes to convert 
to percentiles, he can report G. M.’s percentile score of 23, which is self- 
explanatory. If be prefers standard scores, he will record the x-score of -“0,6 
or the T-score of 44, either of which is readily interpreted. 

20. With reference to Figure 5, interpret each of the following; a 2 :-score of 3.0; 
a 2 :-score of —2.0; a T-score of 40; a T-score of 65, 

21. For the 1937 Stanford-Binet test, the mean IQ is 100 and the standard devia¬ 
tion is 16. Express in T-score form the following IQ’s: 100, 84, 132, 150, 70, 
105. 

Comparison of Percentiles and Standard Scores 

Both percentiles and standard scores are widely used, and under some 
conditions one may be translated into the other. The percentile score has 
these advantages: It is readily understood, which makes it especially satis¬ 
factory for reporting data to persons without statistical training; it is easily 
computed; it may be interpreted exactly, even when the distribution of test 
scores is skewed or bimodal. The disadvantages of percentile score.s are 
these: They magnify small differences in score near the mean which may 
not be significant, and they reduce tlie apparent size of large differences in 
score near the tails of the distributions; they may not be used in many statis¬ 
tical computations. The advantages of standard scores are as follows: Differ¬ 
ences in standard score are proportional to differences in raw score; use of 
standard scores in averages and correlations gives the same result that would 
come from use of the raw scores. The disadvantages are that standard scores 
cannot be interpreted readily when distributions are skewed, and that tin- 
trained persons are generally unable to understand them. Psychologists are 
increasingly urging that standard scores be used wherever possible. Testing 
experts believe that percentiles are too often misleading, and that if stand¬ 
ard scores were consistently used non-statisticians would quickly learn to 
interpret them (H). 

When the variable tested is normally distributed, standard scores may be 
converted into percentile scores and vice versa by means of the table of the 
normal curve (Table 1), This table is widely used in statistical work. It is 
based on the percentage of cases falling within each section of the normal 
curve, as shown in Figure 5. The table is symmetrical; a score 2 s.d. from 
the mean in either direction cuts off the same proportion of cases. The rela- 
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Table 1. Relations Between Standard Scores and Percentile Scores, When Raw 
Scores Are Normally Distributed 


Distance 
from Mean 
in s.d. 
(z-Score) 

T-Score 

Percentile 

Score 

Percent 
of Cases 
in “Tall” 
of Curve 

Percentile 

Score 

T-Score 

Distance 
from Mean 
in s.d. 
U-Score} 

3,0 

80 

99.9 

0.1 

0.1 

20 

-3.0 

2,9 

79 

99.8 

0.2 

02 

21 

-2.9 

2.8 

78 

99.7 

0.3 

0.3 

22 

-2 8 

2.7 

77 

99.6 

0.4 

0.4 

23 

-2.7 

2.6 

76 

99.5 

0.5 

0.5 

24 

-2,6 

2.5 

75 

99.4 

0.6 

0.6 

25 

-2.5 

2.4 

74 

99.2 

0,8 

0,8 

26 

-2.4 

2.3 

73 

99 

’ 1 

1 

27 

-2.3 

2.2 

72 

99 

1 

1 

28 

-2,2 

2.1 

71 

98 

2 

2 

29 

-2.1 

2.0 

70 

98 

2 

2 

30 

-2,0 

1.9 

69 

97 

3 

3 

31 

-1.9 

1.8 

68 

96 

4 

1 ^ 

32 

-1,8 

1.7 

67 

96 

4 

4 

33 

-1,7 

1.6 

66 

95 

5 

5 

34 

-1.6 

1.5 

65 

93 

7 

7 

35 

-1.5 

1.4 

64 

92 

8 

8 

36 


1.3 

63 

90 

10 i 

10 

37 

-1.3 

1.2 

62 

88 

12 

12 

38 

-1,2 

1.1 

61 

86 

14 

14 

39 

-1.1 

1.0 

60 

84 

16 

16 

40 

-1.0 

0.9 

59 

82 

18 

18 

41 

-0.9 

0.8 

58 

79 

21 

21 

42 

-0.8 

0.7 

57 

76 

24 

24 

43 

-0.7 

0.6 

56 

73 

27 

27 

44 

-0.6 

0.5 

55 

69 

31 

31 

45 

-0.5 

0.4 

54 

66 

34 

34 

46 

_0.4 

0.3 

53 

62 

38 

38 

47 

— 0.3 

0.2 

52 

58 

42 

42 

48 

-0.2 

0.1 

51 

54 

46 

46 

49 

-0.1 

0.0 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

0.0 


tionship between the standard deviation and the percentage distribution of 
cases is valuable in the solution of many statistical problems. Whenever a 
variable is normally distributed, one may use Table 1 to reconstruct the dis¬ 
tribution. 

One of the most valuable methods for presenting test scores so that differ¬ 
ent tests may be considered simultaneously is the 'profile, A profile is a graph 
showing the subject's performance. In order to compare him on several tests, 
all scores are expressed as standard scores or percentile scores, using the 
same norm group. Illustrative profiles are found in Figures 30 and 39 in later 
chapters. 

22. If a teacher wishes to keep records of class examinations in derived-score form, 
so that he can tell at a glance how well a person is doing and can average all 
tests equally in the final grade, should he use percentiles or standard scores? 
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23. In a certain college, all freshmen are given a "college aptitude test.’’ The re- 
suits are to be mimeographed and confidential copies given to all student ad¬ 
visers. Should the report use ra'w scores, standard scores, or percentiles? 

24. The psychometrist giving tests for a Veteran’s Counseling Center is asked to 

f ive a wide variety of tests to veterans needing counseling. After each man 
as taken from four to eight tests, results are to be placed on a standard re¬ 
port form so that performance on all tests can be compared by the coimselor, 
in confemnce with the veteran. What problems will be encountered if all re¬ 
sults are reported in percentiles? What problems will be encountered if all 
results are reported as standard scores? Can you suggest a suitable plan for 
report? 

25. The American Air Force used a derived score called the '‘stanine” (stay-nine), 
in which 1 represented the lowest 4 percent; 2, the next 7 percent; 3, 12 per¬ 
cent; 4, 17 percent; 5, the middle 20 percent; and 6, 7, 8, 9 included corre¬ 
sponding percentages at the higher end of the distribution. Describe this sys¬ 
tem in terms of T-scores, using Table 1. 

CORRELATION 

Meaning of Correlation 

Nearly all research on testing involves correlation. Correlation is a method 
of summarizing the relationship between two sets of data. It is the most com¬ 
mon method for reporting the answer to such questions as the following: 
Does tills test predict performance on the job? Do the diagnoses made from 
this test agree with diagnoses established by the case histories? Do scores 
made on this test a year ago agree with the scores the same people make 
now? 

Correlation (r) may take any value from “-1.00 to 4-1.00. If the standing 
of individuals in one test corresponds exactly to their standing in another, 
the correlation is 4-1.00. A correlation of 1.00 means that we could predict 
perfectly one test from the other. Psychological tests are rarely so accurate. 
If two variables are completely unrelated, so that one cannot be used to 
predict the other, the correlation is .00. Near zero correlation might be ex¬ 
pected between speed of tapping and reasoning ability, or between ability 
to match colors and skill in archery. Where the degree of relationship is 
positive but imperfect, so that some prediction can be made, the correlation 
is expressed by some such number as .24, .63, or .87, depending on the ex¬ 
tent of correspondence. Negative correlations are found when the relation 
between two variables is inverse, the person standing high on one test hav¬ 
ing a low standing on the other. A correlation of —1.00 is found between 
Number Right and Number Wrong on the same test, if everyone attempts 
every item. Negative relationships of intermediate size are sometimes found 
between aptitude and time required to do a job, or between somewhat op¬ 
posite personality traits such as self-confidence and submissiveness. 

Table 2 illustrates situations in which each degree of relationship is en¬ 
countered. Correlations over .80 are uncommon. Correlations below about 
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.60 are frequently useful for establishing that a relationship exists, but when 
the relation is so imperfect one variable does not predict the other very ex¬ 
actly. 


Table 2. Variables Yielding Correlations of Various Sizes 


r 

Firit Variable 

Second Variable 

Reference 

1.00 

Length of side of square 

Diagonal of square 


.93« 

lO on Stonford-Binel, Form L 

IQ on Form M a few days later, chil- 




dren of uniform age. 

10, p. 47 

.88 

IQ on Stanford-Binet, 191 6 form 

IQ on same test about 15 months later, 



for problem children. 

1 

.80 

Raw score on Otis Self-Administering 




Test of Mental Ability 

Age, for persons 7 to 17 

7 

.75 

Interest scores of college seniors 

Interest scores five years leter. 

9 

.70 

IQ on Henmon-Nelson group test for 




high-school seniors 

Same, two years later 

6 

.65“ 

Score on a well-prepared one-hour 

Score on a similar lest given shortly 


classroom examination 

after 

8, p. 472 

.50 

Score on essay examination In English 

Score on objective test of same ma- 



literature 

terla! 

4, pp. 92-99 

.45« 

Intelligence test score 

CoHege morks 

8, p. 848 

,25“ 

Score on test of moral knowledge 

Measures of actual conduct showing 



character 

8,p. 168 

.20“ 

IQ 

School marks in foreign language 

3 

.15“ 

Intelligence 

Composite index of bodily size 

8, p. 1 83 

-.20 

Score on Linfert-Hierholzer infant tests 




at one year 

IQ on Stanford-Binet at 4 years 

2 

-.50 

Score on Otis Self-Administering Test 




of Mental Ability 

Age, for odutis from 20 to 92^ 

7 


« Approximate; based on several correlations, 

^ There is little or no decline of ability in early adulthood, marlced decline in later years. 


26 What correlation would you anticipate between the following pairs of vari¬ 
ables? 

a. Age and annual income of men aged 20 to 50. 

b. Age in January, 1930, and age in March, 1950. 

c. Scores on two intelligence tests, given the same week. 

d. Annual income and number of children, among married urban men. 

e. Maximum and minimum temperature in Wichita, each day for a year. 

If two scores are available for each person in a group, a scatter diagram 
may be made to show their relationship. One axis for the diagram represents 
one score, and one represents the other. A point is plotted to show the scores 
of each person, A series of scatter diagrams representing different degrees of 
relationship is shown in Figure 6. If the two scores are highly correlated, the 
points fall close to a straight line, and the correlation is high. If the two 
scores have no relationship, a case having a given score on the first test may 
fall anywhere along the scale for the other test, and the scatter distribution 
will be nearly round. 

A high correlation is often erroneously interpreted as showing that one 
factor causes the other. There are at least three possible explanations for a 
high correlation between two variables, A and B. A may cause or influence 
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the size of B, B may cause A, or both A and B may be influenced by some 
common factor or factors* The correlation between score on a vocabulary 
test and score on a reading test may be taken as an example. Does good 
vocabulary cause one to be a good reader? Possibly. Or does ability to read 
well cause one to acquire a good vocabulary? An equally likely explanation. 
But the results could also be explained as resulting from high intelligence, a 
home in which books and serious conversation abounded, or superior teach¬ 
ing in the elementary schools. Only a theoretical understanding of the proc¬ 
esses involved, or controlled experiments, permit us to state what causes 
underlie a particular correlation. Otherwise, the only safe conclusion is that 
correlated measures are influenced by a common factor. 

If the correlation is less than perfect, one measure, or both, is influenced 
by some factor not common between the measures. Bandom errors of meas¬ 
urement, which occur independently in the two measures, lower correlation. 
So do causal factors not measured in both variables. The correlation between 
intelligence and school marks is only moderate because maiiy factors besides 
mental ability influence the marks one receives. These include pupil effort, 
teacher bias, previous school learning, health, and so on. 

27. What possible causal relations might underlie each of the following correla¬ 
tions? 

a. Between amount of education and annual income of adults (assume that r 
is positive). 

b. Between average intelligence of children and size of family (as.sume r neg¬ 
ative ). 

c. Between. Sunday-school attendance and honesty of behavior (assume r 
positive). 

28. Account for the correlations in Table 2 in terms of possilfle causes. What com¬ 
mon elements might lead to the relations found? What factors not common to 
both tests might reduce these correlations from 1.00? 

Figure 7 indicates the relation between the size of a correlation coefficient 
and the accuracy of estimation of one variable from the otlier* If the correla¬ 
tion of a test with another variable is zero, prediction by means of the test is 
no more accurate than an arbitrary guess that every pupil will fall at the 
mean on the second variable (8, p. 594). Such a guess will be very wrong 
for most cases. As the correlation rises, estimation becomes more accurate, 
but errors are still substantial even when r is ,90. A correlation of .50 permits 
predictions only slightly better than guessing. 

Computation of Correlation 

The product-moment correlation procedme outlined in Computing Guide 
4 is closely related to the procedure for computing means and standard de¬ 
viations. Points are tallied on the scatter diagram, and both means, both 
s.d.’s, and the correlation are computed. Variations in the procedure and 
checks are discussed in most statistics texts. Numerous forms have been pub- 
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r 

Fig. 7. Index of forecasting efficiency, showing improvement of estimation as the 
correlation coefficient increases. 

lished which reduce the labor of calculation. The product-moment method 
is generally employed for testing relationships, although other methods are 
more suitable for special problems, such as when regression lines are curved. 

SAMPLING ERRORS 

Although a full treatment of the topic requires more space than is avail¬ 
able, attention must be drawn to the problem of sampling errors. Any score, 
and any average, percentile, or correlation, is an estimate. The score on a 
test would be diiSferent if we had tested the person at another moment. The 
average would be different if one or two different persons had been included 
in the scores averaged. Any statistic is only an approximation, since many 
factors determine the particular value obtained. This is especially true of 
norms, for when one attempts to state the average finger dexterity of typical 
ninth-graders, the attitude of typical Americans about tax reduction, or the 
normal percentage of maladjusted among unmarried women, what figure he 
reports depends upon which pex^sons happen to constitute his sample. The 
x’eader of statistics must not take any number at its face value. It is neces¬ 
sary to realize that a diflFerent value—not much different, it is hoped—would 
have been obtained with other cases or if the test had been given at a diflFer¬ 
ent time. The experimenter usually guards against serious sampling errors 
by studying typical persons and by using a large sample. An average based 
on ten persons would change appreciably if only one member of the group 
were changed; an average based on five hundred would scarcely show the 
difference. Formulas for estimating the exact magnitude of sampling errors 
in correlations, means, percentiles, and other statistics are discussed in sta¬ 
tistics texts. 
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scale, and opposite 
35 on the Y scale. 
Tins cell is outlined 
in the illustration.) 
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3. Count tlie number of tallies in each 
column, and write it below the dia¬ 
gram in a row labeled/c. Count the 
number in each row, and write it 
beside the diagram in a column 
labeled 


4. Select an arbitrary origin for and A.O.a, = 26.0 A,0.y = 37.0 

for 7, and determine the mean and Cx = .20 Cy = .29 

standard deviation for each as in Mx = 26,2 My = 37.3 

C. G. 2 (computation not shown). s* = 3.79 Sy = 3.68 


5. In each cell of the scatter diagram, 
multiply the number of tallies by 
the value of written below that 
column, and write the product in 
the cell. (In the outlined cell, for 
instance, there are two tallies, and 
is — 2; the product is ~4.) 


In each row, add the numbers writ¬ 
ten in the cells, and place in a 
column labeled Z/rfa;. 


Multiply each entry in this column 
by dy and enter in a column labeled 
fdxdy. 


Add the columnfdxdy. 


Substitute the numbers in the fol¬ 
lowing-formula: 
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CHAPTER 4 


How to Choose Tests 

WHAT IS A GOOD TEST? 

When a teacher investigates the intelligence of her pupils, she wishes to use 
the best intelligence test available. An industrial psychologist hoping to se¬ 
lect superior workers for a factory wishes to tiy the best possible test of 
intelligence. The clinical psychologist, studying a child who may be feeble¬ 
minded, wishes to use the intelligence test which will give the fairest results. 
It is not surprising, then, that the test user repeatedly asks, “What is the best 
test in this field?'' 

The purchaser of tests certainly has a confusing problem. He is faced with 
a choice among long tests and short tests, famous tests and unfamiliar tests, 
old tests and new tests, ordinary tests and novel tests. The catalogue of a 
leading test distributor offers 35 tests of general mental ability, and 18 tests 
of personality. Each of these tests was published by a person who thinks his 
test is in some way superior to the others on the market. He is frequently 
correct. Different tests have different virtues; there is no one test of any sort 
which is “the best” for all purposes. The teacher, the industrial psychologist, 
and the clinical psychologist need good tests of mental ability. But the test 
which serves one most usefully is probably not the best for either of the 
others. 

C Tests must always be selected for the particular purpose for which they 
are to be used. Some tests work well with children but not with adults; 
some give precise measures but require more time than can be allowed for 
testing; some give satisfactory general estimates of subjects but less detailed 
diagnosis of each individual than another test will. No test maker can put 
into his test all desirable qualities; a change in design improves the test in 
one respect only by sacrificing some other characteristic. 

Not all published tests are good tests, however. Some have been published 
without adequate research and refinement. Some, even those having wide 
popularity, do not succeed in measuring what they were intended to meas¬ 
ure. Some measure characteristics different from what their titles indicate. 
Test publication is a commercial activity, and, although most test authors 
and publishers maintain high standards, the description of a test furnished 
by the author usually advertises its favorable features. Since some published 
tests are nearly worthless, and others found useful for one task will not per¬ 
form well in another situation, the user must be able to choose among tests 
(ntelligently. No list of “recommended tests” can eliminate the necessity for 
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careful choice for the individual situation. Even in similar situations the ; 
same tests may not be appropriate. Different schools find different tests best. ! 
Tests which select supervisors well in one plant prove valueless in another. 
And clinicians choose different tests for each patient. 

Any list of superior tests soon becomes outdated, so that it is necessary for 
the user of tests constantly to evaluate new developments. New tests are 
added, new uses of tests are discovered, and new findings about old tests i 
are brought to light. Louttit and Browne found that of the nine psychologi- 3 
cal tests most used in clinics in 1935 only two remained when a second sun ? 
vey was made in 1946. Only two of the newcomers to the top nine were .3 
published later than 1935; the other five were available in 1935, but their use-> 
fulness had not been recognized (36). Buros, who established a ‘yearbook’’; 
of test reviews, comments as follows (9, p, 11): 

‘'Instead of limiting the volume to reviews of new and recent tests . . . the dei| 
cision was made to include old as well as new tests. Reviews of old tests may prove ' 
effective in eliminating from use many tests which were among the best in their 
day but are now outmoded and inferior to recently constructed tests. On the other 
hand, such reviews may result in increasing the use of old tests and testing tech¬ 
niques which compare very favorably with tests being currently published. The g 
sale of outmoded and ever-decreasingly valid tests persists far beyond the sale of 
textbooks published in the same years. Despite the fact that tests have been on the i; 
market for five and fifteen years, there exists for probably ninety percent of the l 
tests, a dearth of critical information concerning their reliability and validity. Ap-;; 
praisals and reappraisals of old tests are needed almost as badly as evaluations of| 
new tests/’ 

1. “Improving a test in one way weakens it in another.” What advantage, and 
what disadvantage, comes from each of the following changes? 

a. Lengthening a test. 

b. Making it more interesting to children, 

c. Making it more diagnostic of strong and weak points. 

d. Giving it as an individual instead of as a group test. 

2. This is a letter received by a psychologist from an industrial personnel manager 
hiring office and factory workers. How would you answer it on the basis of 
the paragraphs above, knowing that the tests mentioned are representative of 
their type? 

. . Just now we are planning the use of the following tests i Otis intelli¬ 
gence, Humm-Wads worth Temperament Scale, and aptitude tests related to 
our openings, such as the MacQuarrie mechanical aptitude test. Does this 
seem to be a well-balanced testing schedule for industry? Are there tests that 
you think preferable to these?” 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN CHOOSING A TEST 

The most important factor in the suitability of a test is whetlier it does 
the job it is supposed to do. But in school, industrial, and clinical situations, 
the tester must bow to numerous practical considerations which limit the 
tests he can use. Of all the tests available, he must cross off those which are 
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impractical before making a careful investigation of the validity of the re- 
mainder. Practical considerations never justify using a test which gives 
worthless information, but a technically sound test cannot serve where it 
is impractical. The most significant practical considerations are cost, time 
required, ease of administration and scoring, comparable forms, face validity 
and interest, user acceptability, and usefulness of results. 

The cost of the usual test is only a few cents, but when one is testing a 
large number of persons, a difference in cost may be important. Fortunately 
there is little relation between the cost of tests and their quality, so that 
even a limited budget permits the use of well-constructed tests. The cost 
is greatly reduced where it is possible to use an answer sheet and a re¬ 
usable question booklet. Most tests intended for use with large groups are 
now published in this form. With young children or persons having little test 
experience, however, a separate answer sheet may prove confusing. In de¬ 
termining the cost of a test, one must consider not only the cost of the ma¬ 
terials but also the cost of scoring. Cost must not be overweighted in 
comparing tests. Cost of tests is trivial compared to the cost which results 
from a wrong decision; training a worker who will not succeed on the job, 
or giving a semester's college education to a boy who will fail, or hospitaliz¬ 
ing a soldier who becomes neurotic under the strain of combat. Even sev¬ 
eral dollars spent to reduce such errors are well spent. 

?. Scates, in a careful cost accounting, found that purchasing, giving, scoring, and 
analyzing statistically the Stanford Achievement Test cost 56 cents per pupil at 
1930 prices (40). This is a battery of ten group tests, requiring two and one- 
fourth hours of testing. Would costs be expected to run higher or lower in test- 
ing applicants for industrial jobs? 

Time requirements of a test are frequently significant. Where only a 
limited time is available to obtain information, it may be necessary to use a 
short test rather tlian a longer one which would be more accurate. Some¬ 
times several short tests give a more complete picture of the person than a 
single long one. The length of a test has an important effect on the coopera¬ 
tiveness of the subject. If a test begins to bore him, he is likely not to show 
his best ability and may develop antagonism toward the organization test¬ 
ing liim. With subjects having high morale, on the other hand, even a very 
long test can be used. 

Ease of administration and scoring must be considered, since some tests 
require tlie services of expertly trained testers and scorers. Unless such 
services are available, it will be impossible to use the tests validly. Even 
where skilled persons are available, it is sometimes wise to use simpler tests 
which others can give, conserving the time of the expert for other duties. In 
schools where classroom teachers can give the tests themselves, they often 
take a greater interest in the results than when “outsiders'^ must be called in. 
On the other hand, a testing program which requires that teachers score 
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Fig. 8. Portion of answer sheet for machine scoring. (Courtesy International 
Business Machines Corporation.) 

large numbers of pa|)ers becomes unpopular; tests that can be scored by 
clerks are more readily accepted. 

Scoring is facilitated by efficient scoring stencils. The most useful design 
requires the student to mark his answer by checking or blackening one of 
several spaces; a punched-out key showing only correct answers is then 
superimposed for scoring. In large testing programs, the International 
Business Machines test-scoring machine is economical. It uses an answer 
sheet with spaces to be blackened to indicate correct answers. Electrical 

“fingers” in the machine 
sense where pencil 
marks appear, since the 
graphite in the marks 
carries electrical current. 
The total number of 
marks in the proper 
places is shown on a 
meter. The machine 
will report number of 
errors, rights-minus- 
wrongs, and other types 
of scores. With it one 
can score about 500 pa¬ 
pers per hour. Military 
Fig. 9. IBM test-scoring machine, (Photo, courtesy classification centers re- 

International Business Machines Corporation.) lied on the machines to 

speed processing of re¬ 
cruits. Large school systems operate such machines for scoring of tests for 
the entire system. In most sections of the country, a test-scoring service is 
available where tests may be machine-scored for a moderate fee. 

Comparable forms are helpful when tests are used for research or for 
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measuring the effect of teaching or therapy. It is desirable to use equivalent 
tests before and after, rather than repeating the same test, in order to rule 
out the effect of memory. An equivalent form is also useful to confirm a test 
score which is possibly inaccurate owing to the emotional disturbance of the 
subject or some other unfavorable condition. 

''Face^ validity and interest are important in obtaining cooperation from 
the person tested. If the applicant for a job is given a test which seems to 
him silly or unrelated to the job, he is likely to be resentful. If he is not hired, 
he may excuse his failure by blaming the tests as unfair; such a report dam¬ 
ages public relations and makes it harder to obtain job applicants. Some 
satisfactory workers have had little schooling and are distrustful of tests 
which probe their weaknesses. Catch questions and questions which seem 
childish are especially likely to arouse criticism. If a test is interesting, 
taking it is likely to be a pleasant experience. This not only tends to make 
the scores valid, but also helps establish good relations between the per¬ 
sonnel worker and the subject. 

The acceptability of a test to those who will use the results is equally im¬ 
portant. Although fully trained psychologists will examine a test on a tech¬ 
nical basis, other users of test results have strong prejudices. If a group of 
social workers is accustomed to and likes results from mental test A, when 
the psychologist decides to substitute mental test B he will encounter 
difficulty. Even if test B is more accurate than A, the social worker may 
disregard the results from B because it does not have his confidence. So 
important is user acceptability in working with teachers, industrial personnel 
men, physicians, and others that the psychologist must often use a test 
which would be his second or third choice. If he is certain that he should 
wean others from their initial preference, he must undertake a deliberate 
campaign in favor of the test he advocates. 

One further practical consideration is the usefulness of results from a 
test. If results are couched in terms which require an expert interpretation, 
only the expert can use the scores, whereas another test may provide facts 
in a fonn useful to everyone working with the subject. Some tests give very 
limited information, which can be used only once, but a slightly more elab¬ 
orate test will provide data to answer numerous questions in the future. 

4. Decide which of the practical considerations mentioned above would be very 

important, which important, and which unimportant, in each of the following 

situations. 

a. The Army desires to test every man inducted dm*ing wartime to determine 
which ones may be feeble-minded. 

b. A college wishes to test every freshman during registration to determine 
which ones should enter a course in remedial reading, 

c. A court wishes a mental test to determine whether a prisoner is mentally 
defective, 

d. The Gallup poll wishes to determine the mental level of a cross section of the 
voting public while interviewing them (47). 
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TECHNICAL CRITERIA OF A GOOD TEST 
Validity 

The one indispensable characteristic of a test is validity. A test is valid 
to the degree that tve know what it measures or predicts. There are two basic 
approaches to validity: logical analysis and empirical analysis. In logical 
analysis, one attempts to judge precisely what the test measures. In empirical 
analysis, one attempts to show that the test is correlated with some other 
variable, and therefore measures the same thing. Judgmexrt leads to a 
psychological characterization of the test; e.g., measures speed of re¬ 
petitive finger movement/' or ""it measures ability to visualize three-dimen¬ 
sional forms." An empirical analysis usually relates the test to a practical 
purpose: ""The test measrures aptitude for pharmacy" (i.e., it correlates with 
success in pharmacy), 

Logical Validity 

Every test is to some degree impure, and very rarely does it measure 
exactly what its name implies. Before the tester can understand test results, 
he must know whether his ""intelligence" test is strongly influenced by how 
well the subject reads, whether his ""scientific aptitude" test is heavily in¬ 
fluenced by the subject's training in mathematics, and whether his test of 
""open-mindedness" is influenced by the subject's desire to make a good im¬ 
pression. One way to judge validity is to make a careful study of the test 
itself, to determine what test scores mean. 

Logical analysis of a test aims at psychological understanding of the 
processes that affect scores. It does not stress validity for any particular 
purpose. If the user knows just what the test score tells about the subject, 
he can decide for which purposes it is appropriate. For this reason, the defi¬ 
nition above has been given rather than the conventional ‘"Validity is the 
extent to which a test measures what it purports to measure." Only empirical 
validity is concerned with the usefulness of a test foi' some single jDurpose. 

Validity may be established deductively by showing that a test corre¬ 
sponds to the definition of tlie trait intended to be measured; or it may be 
established inductively by naming the traits represented in the items at 
hand. If we have a clear definition of a trait the test is supposed to measure, 
we can examine the items to see if they conform to that definition. For ex¬ 
ample, a test may attempt to measure knowledge of vocabulaiy, Before we 
can analyze it, we must know what is meant by ""knowledge” and "Vocab¬ 
ulary. If the tester then informs us that by ""knowledge" he means ""ability 
to give a definition, and that vocabulary" refers to "words commonly 
used in seventh-grade textbooks," we can judge the test. If the test asks the 
student to give definitions of many words, and we find those words to be 
representative of seventh-grade textbooks, the definition describes the test. 
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But if the words are largely from science or are more difficult than those 
in seventh-grade texts, or if the items ask the student to match words with 
printed definitions, the score measures something other than what tlie defi¬ 
nition implies. 

Even when items relate to a definition, they may bring in irrelevant vari¬ 
ables which make the test impure. The following five criticisms illustrate 
the types of weakness a careful analysis discloses. 

1. The Relative Movement Test used by the Navy is intended to selectmen 
who, because of small-boat experience or aptitude, will be able to visualize 
how ships on various courses will move in relation to each other. The test 
consists of problems about '"Ship A, one mile north of ship B, proceeding SW 
at five knots, etc.” One landlubber of the worst sort was highly successful on 
the test because he could work the problems by geometry, while the mari¬ 
ners in the tested group were solving them by visualizing the sea situation. 
At sea, of course, the high-scoring, men with sea experience could state 
almost without thinking where a given boat would be in fifteen minutes, 
whereas the mathematician, for all his high score, was completely at a loss. 
For some men the test was one of movement visualization, but he passed 
it on the basis of mathematical training. Many tests permit minor or irrele¬ 
vant factors to influence the scores. 

2. The Wechsler-Bellevue mental test designed for the Army required 
subjects to assemble cutout puzzles which formed objects. One cutout of 
a house seemed to have little relationship to ability. It was eventually con¬ 
cluded that this was due to a “cultural factor”; persons coming from regions 
where houses like the puzzle house were uncommon were handicapped on 
the test despite normal mental ability. The house item was replaced by a 
face to be assembled. Cultural factors make it difficult to obtain valid tests of 
intelligence. 

3. Pitch discrimination is tested by Seashore and others by means of 
recorded sounds. The subject hears two successive tones and must tell 
whether the second is higher or lower than the first. On difficult items, it 
was found that some persons usually said “higher” while others were habit¬ 
ually biased toward “lower.” Since this tendency affects the score the person 
receives, the test is not a pure measure of pitch discrimination. “Response 
sets”—personal habits of responding in borderline judgments—dilute 
some achievement and personality tests. 

4. Traditional tests in school subjects have been criticized because they 
do not show the student's ability on all aspects of the course. If a course is 
supposed to teach historical facts and to develop ability to understand 
modern social problems, a test which asks only fact questions rewards 
memorization of facts but does not measure ability to apply those facts. 
Similar criticisms have been made of many testing and grading practices 
which test only some aspects of the variable under consideration. 

5. The meaningfulness of any test score is also lowered by chance errors 
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of measuvement. These are estimated by reliability formulas (see below). 

Where an adequate definition of the function tested is not available, the 
test user studies the items to determine what definition they would fit. This 
is at best an uncertain process. A skillful analyst calls on a fund of knowl¬ 
edge about how people react and about factors found in previous studies of 
tests. Add to these keen obsei’vation and flexible thinking, and he is likely 
to know much about the test when he has finished. 

But. his final conclusion is at best only an enlightened guess, unless he can 
confirm his thinking by empirical studies of the test. This point cannot be 
too sti'ongly emphasized. Over and over", it is found that tests which ought 
to” predict some behavior do not. No test can be relied on for practical use 
until it has been validated empirically. 

Attention must be given, not only to the content of items, but also to the 
form of presentation. This is demonstrated in studies of response sets. Most 
students tend to answer “true” rather than '"false” when in doubt on a true- 
false test. This sometimes means that the student with little knowledge 
guesses correctly on true items but tends to guess wrong on false items. For 
one examination in psychology, three scores were obtained for each student: 
his score on the true items only, on die false items only, and on the total test. 
The reliability coeflScients (split-half) of the three scores were .11, .72, and 
.62, respectively. (The meaning of this coefBcient is explained on p. 66.) The 
correlations with a composite of other tests in the course were; true items, 
.22j false items, .67; total, .67. In other words, the false items alone tended 
to measure knowledge as well as the total test, but the true items were so 
much influenced by the habit of saying “yes” when in doubt that they were 
unreliable and invalid (12). 

A response set is a habit which causes the subject to earn a different 
score from what he would earn if the same items were presented in a dif¬ 
ferent form. Six types of response sets have been identifled (15); 

1. Tendency to gamble. When a subject does not know the answer to an 
item, he may leave it blank or may attempt to give an answer. This fac¬ 
tor is eliminated only when every person attempts every item. 

2. Different definitions assigned response categories such as “agree” or 
Tike. Items like the following are common in attitude tests, where the 
subject is to mark each statement “agree,” “uncertain,” or “disagree ” 

A U D We cannot have lasting peace in a world where some nations are 
undemocratic. 

A U D Compulsory military training is the best way to keep the United 
States safe from attack, 

A U D The United States must not surrender to an international body its 
right to go to war. 

Some subjects define “uncertain” veiy narrowly, using it only when they 
ave regarding the item. Others consistently use 
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“uncertaW for any statement about which they are not absolutely positive. 
With these different habits of responding, two subjects with the same 
beliefs would receive different scores. 

3. Tendency to give many responses, when the subject is to check as many 
statements as he wishes. Some reasoning tests, for example, present a list 
of possible reasons and ask the subject to mark those which support a 
certain conclusion. A subject who marks a great many reasons is almost 
certain to include several poor ones, whereas the subject who stops after 
picking two or three best reasons will seem to show very accurate reason- 
ing. 

4. Bias, in which the subject tends to give one particular answer when in 
doubt. This has been illustrated above in regard to pitch tests and true- 
false tests. Similar bias is found in agree-disagree or like-dislike judg¬ 
ments, 

5. Working for speed rather than accuracy. In any timed test, the subject 
sets himself a pace. If it is a fast pace, he takes chances of inaccuracy. If 
it is a careful pace, he may not complete as many items as he otherwise 
would. Sometimes a rapid pace will yield the highest score, and some¬ 
times the slower pace will be rewarded. 

6. Style of answer in essay tests. Everyone writing a free response has a 
choice of many styles; terse, elaborated, flowing, or outlined. Scorers 
are influenced by such factors. 

These response sets appear to be personality characteristics. By influenc-* 
ing scores on tests of ability or attitude they dilute the degree to which scores 
depend on the variable to be measured. The multiple-choice item, with the 
subject forced to choose on every item, is the only form in common use for 
pencil-and-paper tests which appears to be free from response sets. This is 
one reason why it is being increasingly used in tests of knowledge, attitudes, 
interests, and personality. The following items illustrate the forced-choice 
technique: 

Select the answer which best completes the statement; 

Magellan discovered; Cuba the Philippines India 

Underline the adjective in each pair which best describes you: 
charitable—industrious gloomy—careless 

Which of the following would you prefer to do, assuming you had the needed 
abihties? 

Be a skywriter 

Write newspaper editorials 

Be a weather forecaster 

Often, reconsideration is advisable when a subject’s unusual response set 
may have lowered his score. This comment is made about one of the Differ¬ 
ential Aptitude Tests (6, p. E-5): 
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*'The Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test is designed to measure the students 
speed and accuracy with simple number and letter combinations. It is the one test 
in the entire series which places a heavy premium on speed. As the test is scored, 
in fact, the student is not additionally penalized for any errois he may make, i.e., 
his score is the number of items correctly marked—wrongs are not subtract^. 
This scoring decision was hased on research which indicated that in a task of the 
simplicity of this one, there are few, if any, errors made. . • . In interpreting 
Clerical scores of students whose other scoi'es are high, it is vital that low scores 
be eyed suspiciously. With good alhround students, a low score on this test is 
just as likely to indicate the student's stress on correctness as it is to indicate 
real inability to work rapidly. The school ordinarily emphasizes accuracy rather 
than speed, and properly so; it is not surprising then that some good students 
will continue working in that way despite instructions to work rapidly. If Clerical 
Speed and Accuracy is considered by a counselor to be important for a specific 
good student whose score is low, it would be wise to retest him aftet re-empha' 
sizing the importance of speed. (Forty-two pupils who scored high oti the Verbal 
Heasoning and Numerical Ability tests and low on the Clerical Speed and Ac¬ 
curacy test, were retested after being urged to work rapidly. Their scores all 
increased appreciably.)” 

A test of intelligence uses items like the following; 

sweet-sour...SAME-OPPOSITE 

obscure—lucid. SAME-OPPOSITE 

occult—mystical.SAME-OPPOSITE 

The student is directed to underline whichever word at the right is correct. 
What response sets is such a test sutuect to, if it is given With a time limit? 
How could a test calling for similar abilities be designed which would be less 
afiected by response sets? 

6. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test for high school and college contaiuv^ a vocabu¬ 
lary section in which the subject chooses which of five words means the same 
as a key word. There are one hundred items, Ten minutes is allowed. The score 
is obtained by counting the number of correct judgments. With this knowledge, 
how can you explain the performance of a feeble-minded boy who reached a 
score of 25, better than 60 percent of other ninth-graders (15) ? 

7. Defend the statement; 'Tn analysis of the psychological meaning of a test, the 
directions must be considered as part of the test.” 

How one proceeds in test analysis may be clarified by some examples. 
Figure 10 shows items from tests of intelligence and special ability. The top 
illustration, from one of Thurstone's tesfr based on factor analysis, repre¬ 
sents a ratlier ‘pure” test. It seems to call for just one type of judgment, 
ability to visualize how a figure will look when rotated. In addition to 
aptitude ” however, observations show that work methods make some dif¬ 
ference in the ease with which people obtain correct answers. Some think 
each item through carefully with a trial-and-error approach, mentally hying 
to turn the first figure into each position. Others first establish a generaliza¬ 
tion and try to apply it to each figure. The generalization may be incorrect, 
especially in persons having limited mental development or lack of experi¬ 
ence in figure rotation; the subject who thinks ‘The loop must always be to 
the left will make several errors. The person who has through some training 






In each row put a mark Under every figure which is like the first figure in the row.** 



“Rank the diagonals A, B, C, i), F according to their length; that is., write 1 in the square 
corresponding to the longest diagonal, 2 in that corresponding to the next longest, and so 
on.** 



(From D. L. Zyvo, Stanford Scientific Aptitude TesU Stanford Umvoraity Press. Reduced about one-third.) 


“Calculate the weight of a steel plate one foot square, inch thick, with a rectangular 
hole which measures 3 inches by 8 inches. Steel weighs 0,3 pound per cubic inch,*’ 

(A) 1,8 (B) 36 (C) 14.4 (D) 5.4 (E) 18 

(From B. V. Mooro, G. J. Lapp, and C. H. Griflin, Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude TVs/, Tho Psy¬ 
chological Corporation.) 


“Read each statement and mark the answer space which has the same number as the answtir 
which you think is BEST.” 

Farmers rotate crops because 

1. Variety is the spice of life. 

2. It confuses the plant pests. 

3. It helps maintain soil fertility. 

4. It gives the farmer a balanced diet. 

(From L. M. Terman and Q. McNoroar, Termon-MoNemar Test of Mental Ability, Form C World Bnol 
Company.) ‘ ‘ jjuok 


“In each row, put an X in the box in the picture that is MOST DIFFERENT.” 
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leatncd. the concept ^*clockwise^ can c^iiickly decide, fox' each figiiie, whetliei 
the hoolc is "clockwise” ox "connterclockwise” and solve the problem with¬ 
out error* For such people, tlieiij high scoi'cs indicate education lather than 
endowment alone. In addition to ability factors, the test is also influenced 
by the subject’s patience, carefulness, and texidency to guess. Some pupils 
are inoie painstaking than others in looking for all the correct answers, 

The selection from the Zyve test is thought of by Zyve as measuring 
‘caution, i.e., the tendency of the student to pause to investigate before 
adopting a method of behavior” (52)* Subjects who guess at the answer 
will usually be fooled by optical illusions in the figure, whereas those who 
measure before answering should be more successfuL Zyve feels that this 
attitude of depending on measurement rather than judgment is important 
for students of science. The test might measure "attitude in taking the test 
of obtaining objective data for making a judgmenf’^ it is not certain that 
the same attitude would be present in other situations. A subject who is 
in a hurry, perhaps because he has many tests to take during a day at a 
guidance center, may be less accurate than he would be at other times, Still 
another factor affecting test score is the precision with which the subject 
measures. Some of tire diagonals differ hy only tiny amounts, so that even a 
person with a data-seeking attitude can obtain wrong answers unless he is 
also precise in measuring. 

One of the most valuable ways to understand any test is to administer it 
individually^ requiring the subject to work the problems aloud. A score 
for these experimental subjects can not be compared with the standard 
norms. But the tester learns just what mental processes are used in solving 
the exercises, and what mental and personality factors cause errors. A test 
of reasoning, for example, is clearly valid if all subjects who reason ac¬ 
curately get the right answers, hut it is a poorer test if some persons fail only 
because they lack information required to solve the problems. 

8. Analyze each of the other illustrations given in Figure 10 to decide what factors 

might affect the score of a college freshman taking the tests. 

The name of a test is often misleading. Different tests of intelligence con¬ 
tain different sorts of items; therefore they must measure, in part, different 
things. Names are convenient, but the test user must be aware that the only 
way to know what h^ is measuring is to study the test items and the test 
structure. "Introversion'^ in one test is not the same as "introversion” in 
another. "Knowledge of arithmetic” in one test may involve speed in simple 
operations, but in another may require power of arithmetical reasoning, 

A further problem in knowing what a test measures is that in different 
groups different factors account for individual differences on the test, A 
test calling for solution of scientific problems might measure intelligence in 
a group where the problems were unfamiliar. If some students had learned 
about the problems trough science courses, differences in amount of science 
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studied would be largely responsible for differences in score. A Japanese 
university includes in its entrance examination an American test of "ability 
to follow directions,” with minor changes but still printed in English, Among 
American adolescents, the test shows differences in general mental ability. 
Among the selected group of Japanese, it becomes a measure of proficiency 
in English—which is important in Japanese higher education where students 
must read much material in English. The extent to which a factor influences 
differences in score is proportional to the range in that factor among the 
group tested. The Japanese vary more than the Americans in ability to read 
simple English. That ability has correspondingly high weight in the test 
when it is given to Japanese. 

9. Steadiness is measured by having the 
subject put a stylus in a series of suc¬ 
cessively smaller holes without touch¬ 
ing the sides. An electrical contact 
between the stylus and plate indicates 
an error. On a device similar to that 
in Figure 11, schizophrenics earned 
significantly poorer scores than nor¬ 
mals (32). Why might this not in¬ 
dicate that these schizophrenics are 
less able to coordinate their muscles 
in hand movements? 

10. A school system selects high-school 
teachers by a series of criteria, one of 
which is “knowledge of current af¬ 
fairs.” It uses as a measure the Time 
Current Affairs Test^ giving it to applicants before it is published in Time 
magazine, and without letting them know what test is to be used. Discuss the 
validity of the test in this use. 

11. A set of red, blue, and yellow tags is provided to be sorted into red, yellow, 
and blue boxes. Number of cards sorted in two minutes is measured. Among 
the abilities required for a good score are understanding of directions, color 
discrimination, sustained attention, and motor speed. Which factors would 
influence scores most within each of the following groups: two-year-olds, 
six-year-olds, college students? 

Empirical Validity 

If a test correlates with some other variable of known validity, we can say 
that in part it measures the same thing. Empirical validity is studied by com¬ 
paring test results with a criterion known to measure some characteristic of 
importance. For example, if we wish to know whether a test will identify 
successful salesmen, we might give it to new employees of a wholesale hard¬ 
ware concern and after six months correlate the test scores^ with the total 
amount of hardware each man has sold. The criterion, "amount sold in six 
months, is an index of success in selling. The size of the correlation indi¬ 
cates how well the test predicts this criterion. If the test does not predict, it 



Fig. 11, Steadiness test. (Courtesy 
Marietta Apparatus Co.) 
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is not a measure o£ “probable success in selling hardware’' in this situation, 
and is invalid for selecting salesmen. It will be noted that empirical studies 
rarely clarify what psychological factors are represented in a test, but rather 
define tire test’s uses and limitations in practical terms. 

The principal difficulty in empirical studies is the choice of a suitable cri¬ 
terion. If the criterion does not really represent “selling success,” the test has 
not been given a fair trial. Let us look at the weaknesses of the criterion sug¬ 
gested. In the first place, it represents only the wholesale hardware business, 
so that at best we can judge the test for only this one use; additional empiri¬ 
cal studies would be required if the test were being considei’ed for hiring fire 
insurance, automobile, or machine-tool salesmen. Although amount sold ap¬ 
pears to be a fair basis for judging success, it is probable that some men were 
assigned more desirable territory than others, so that sales would not reflect 
ability alone. Even if we attempt,to control this by comparing each mans 
sales with normal sales in his territory, we have not considered the possible 
effect on business of seasonal factors, such as poor crops in one region. Still 
another problem is that sales alone may not be what we desire from a sales¬ 
man. A high-pressure salesman may build up high total sales on a first trip 
but by overselling create problems which will eventually harm the firm’s 
business. It is important to realize that even a criterion which looks reason¬ 
able may have faults. 

A common type of criterion is the rating or grade. Aptitude tests are vali¬ 
dated against marks earned in school. Industrial tests are validated against 
ratings by supervisors. These ratings are weak criteria, since the judge may 
not know the facts about the person, and different judges disagree. Methods 
of improving ratings are discussed in Chapter IS, but even the best ratings 
are oi\ly partially valid. When a test fails to predict a rating, one cannot say 
whether this is the fault of the test or of the rating. 

Designers of new tests frequently validate their instruments by correlating 
them with established tests. Group tests of intelligence, for example, have 
frequently been correlated with the Stanford-Binet intelligence test, which 
itself has been thoroughly studied both empirically and logically. A test 
which shows a high correlation with the Binet test measures “whatever the 
Binet test measures” and may be relied upon for the same purposes. This 
procedure is often relied upon when no non-test criterion is readily avail¬ 
able. Its weakness is that we must be very sure of the meaning of the test 
used as a criterion. There is little merit in showing that three questionnaires 
of “neurotic tendency” correlate highly, if scores on all the tests are deter¬ 
mined mostly by the subject's ability to see through the purpose of the test 
and give “desirable” answers. 

Table 3 shoAVs the frequency with which various criteria are used in stud¬ 
ies reported in one journal. 

12. What are the weaknesses of the procedure described in the following quota¬ 
tion from a handbook on testing? 
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'^Generally speaking, the validity of the test is best determined by using 
common sense in discovering that the test measures component abilities 
which exist both in the test situation and on the job. This common-sense 
approach to the problem of validity can be strengthened greatly by bas¬ 
ing the estimate of the component of the job on a systematic obseiwation of 
job analysis” (quoted in 37). 

13. A test of preschool children is validated in thi*ee ways. (1) Intelligence is 
defined as ability to learn responses with which one has had no previous ex¬ 
perience, The test items are examined and found to fit this definition^ (2) 


Table 3. Validating Criteria Used in Studies Re¬ 
ported in Journo! of Applied Psychology, 1 946—1 947 


Criterion 

Frequency 

Ratings by instructor or superior 

U 

Other test of sanne function 

13 

School or training grades 

11 

Clinical diagnosis 

5 

Laboratory or clinical measure of same function 

2 

Job turnover 

2 

Objective measure of job performance 

1 

School examination 

1 

Accident rate on [ob 

1 

Interview with subject 

1 


Scores on the test, given at age three, are found to be correlated with read¬ 
ing skill and vocabulary knowledge at the end of the first grade. (3) Scores on 
the test, given at age three, are found to be correlated with scores on the 
Stanford-Binet test given at age 16. 

a. What possible uses of the test are warranted, on the basis of each of these 
studies? 

b. Would it be possible for a test to show high validity by method (2), and 
not to be found valid by the other two procedures? 

14. A ^Test of mechanical aptitude” is found to have a correlation of .65 with 
success of applicants in learning to operate and service a complex machine. 
Logical analysis shows that the test is only partly a measure of mechanical 
aptitude, but is also much influenced by various response sets, ability to undei- 
stand the rather difficult vocabulary used in stating questions, and knowl¬ 
edge of arithmetic operations. Should it be used? 

15. ‘"Spelling ability has been found in many studies to be a good predictor of 
clerical ability. We have published a new spelling test. We may assume that 
it will predict clerical ability.” What is the possible error in such a conclusion? 

16. Criticize each of the following criteria. 

a. Ratings of practice teachers by their supervisors, as an index of teaching 
ability. 

b. Number of accidents a driver has per year, as an index of driver safety. 

c. Number of accidents a driver has per thousand miles, as an index of 
driver safety. 

17. A study-habits inventory asks such questions as “Do you daydream when you 
should be studying?” 

a. What criterion, would you use to determine empirically whether the in¬ 
ventory really measures study habits? 
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b. What criterion would you use to determine whether the inventory predicts 
success in college? 

c. Which study would be best to show tliat the test is valid? 

18. Criticize the procedure indicated in the following report of a study ox success 

of teachers college students. ' ^ , . i , ■, 

“The coiTelation between all thirty of the [predictor] variables and the 
[school] superintendents’ ratings was only .17, but that between the vari¬ 
ables and marks earned during four years of college was .79. Since college 
marks were predictable on the basis of the thirty variables and . . . the 
superintendents^ ratings were not, the marks were substituted for the rat¬ 
ings as a criterion of success” (cited in 19). 


Validity coefficients are rarely as high as we would like. Table 4 lists typi¬ 
cal validity coefficients of various sizes from studies reported in the past. 
Rarely does a validity coefficient rise above .70, although this gives far from 
perfect predictive accuracy. We would be better satisfied if oui coefficients 
were higher, but any positive correlation indicates that predictions from the 
test will be more accurate than decisions made without data. Whether a 
validity coefficient is high enough to warrant use of the test depends on such 
practical considerations as the validity of methods already in use (such as 
interviewing), the urgency of improved selection, and the time and money 
available for testing. 

In interpreting any correlation coefficient, the range of the group studied 


Table 4. Validity Coefficients of Various Sizes 


Coeffi¬ 

cient 

Test 

Criterion 

Sample 

.04 

Otis Setf-Adtnmistering 
(intelHgencej 

Rating of success 

40 factory supervisors (39) 

.18 

How Supervise? ((udgtnent) 

Rating of success 

40 factory supervisors (39) 

.24 

Cardall Practical Judgment 

Rating of judgment 

91 student retailing clerks 
(42) 

.31 

Seashore Musical Talent 

Grades In applied music 

59 women students in col¬ 
lege of music (30) 

.42 

Oils Beta (intelligence) 

Rating of success 

297 supervisors, several 
plants (41) 

.45 

Bennett Mechanical Compre¬ 
hension 

Rating of success 

297 supervisors, several 
plants (4l) 

.55 

Fee son-Stoddard (lav^ 
tude) 

First-semester grades in law 
school 

395 law students (20) 

.57 

ACE Psychological (scholastic 
aptitude) 

Freshman marks 

97 freshmen In junior col¬ 
lege (34) 

.59 

Iowa Silent Reading, "rale 

Specially designed test of 

High-school pupils; number 


of comprehension" score 

rate of comprehension 

uncertain (7) 

.66 

Mental and psychomotor 

Graduation or eltmination 

1017 Air Force trainees 


tests (combined) 

from pilot training 

(18) 

.79 

Mental and achievement 
tests combined with high- 
school grades 

Freshman marks 

97 freshmen In junior col¬ 
lege (34) 

.82 

Orthorater, visual acuity 
both eyes 

Clinical test of acuity 

95 adults in industrial eye 
clinic (17) 

.92 

Revised Beta (non-verbal 
Intelligence) 

Wechsler test of mental 
ability 

1 68 prisoners (35) 
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must be considered. The correlation is smaller in a selected group than in a 
group containing a wider range o£ ability. Perhaps the test How Supervise? 
which correlated only .18 with success in supervision (Table 4), would give 
a higher validity in selecting good supervisors from a random group of fac¬ 
tory workers. The group tested, composed only of people already in super¬ 
visory work, had probably already been screened to eliminate men of very 
poor judgment. The eEect of range is discussed at greater length in Chap¬ 
ter 11 (pp. 260 ff,). 

A few current reports suggest a new concept of validity, called factorial 
validity. A test has high factorial validity if it is a pure measure of just one 
type of ability. Most mental tests used in school are far from pure; instead, 
they require a combination of many different abilities, such as verbal ability, 
reasoning, reading, mental speed, and so on. It is possible that pure tests, 
each measuring one ability, will eventually permit the tester to obtain better 
predictions (26). Pure tests are constructed on the basis of factor analysis, 
which will be discussed in Chapter 9. The most extensive discussion of fac¬ 
torial validity appears in a report on Air Force selection edited by Guil¬ 
ford (27), 

19. In Table 4, what characteristics seem to be associated with tests having high 
coefficients? 

20. What characteristics are associated with criteria yielding high coefficients? 

21. How can you account for the low size of the first six coelficients, other than 
by assuming that the tests fail to measure what they are intended to measure? 

Reliability 

No test can have validity unless it measures accurately. The accuracy of 
measurement is expressed in the reliability coefficient. Any test score is a 
somewhat inaccurate measure, because many errors creep in when we take 
a small sample of a person's behavior. If we wish to measure ability to add, 
we present the subject with many items drawn from all the possible addition 
problems. We obtain a sample of his work on those items, at a particular 
time, assuming that this sample shows what his work will be like at other 
times. The measure obtained by a particular set of items will give an errone¬ 
ous score if the combinations included happen to be those especially easy for 
the person. The sample of behavior will not be representative if we test him 
on an ‘hff” day instead of taking our sample at a more favorable time. Such 
errors of measurement, together with all the small changes in score resulting 
from ‘‘lucky guesses'* and the like, may result in a misleading impression of 
the subject. The reliability coefficient shows the extent to which errors of 
measurement influence scores on the test. 

The complexity of factors which naay influence scores on a test is indicated 
in Table 5, prepared by R. L. Thorndike. Reliability coefficients estimate the 
extent to which some or all of the factors in sections II, HI, IV, and V of the 
table cause random changes in score. 
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Table 5. Possible Sources of DifFerences in Performance on a Test 

(48, pp. 102-103) 


!. Lasting and general characteristics of the Individual. 

A. General skills and techniques of taking tests. 

B. General ability to comprehend instructions. 

C. Level of ability on one or more general traits which operate in o number of tests. 

II. Lasting but specific characteristics of the individual. 

A. Specific to the test as a whole (and to parallel forms of it). 

1, individual level of ability on traits required in this test but not in others, 

2. Knowledge and skills specific to particular form of test items. 

B. Specific to particular test items. 

1. The "chance" element determining whether the individual does or does not know a particular 
fact. 

III. Temporary but general characteristics of the individual (factors affecting performance on many or all 
tests at a particular time). 

A. Health. 

B. Fatigue. 

C. Motivation. 

D. Emotional strain. 

E. General test-wiseness (partly lasting). 

F. External conditions of heat, light, ventilation, etc. 

iV. Temporary and specific characteristics of the individual. 

A, Specific to the test os a whole. 

1. Comprehension of the specific test task (insofar as this is distinct from I-B). 

2. Specific tricks or techniques of dealing with the particular test materials (Insofar as distinct 
from ll-A-2). 

3. Level of practice on the specific skills Involved, especially In psychomotor tests. 

4. Momentary "set" for a particular test... 

B. Specific to particular test Items, 

1. Fluctuations and idiosyncrasies of human memory. 

2. LTnpredlcfable fluctuations In attention or accuracy. 

V. Variance not otherwise accounted for (chance), 

A, Luck In the selection of answers by "guessing." 


22. Locate each of the following sources of change in score in Thorndike's clas¬ 
sification. 

a. A student breaks his pencil and loses test time while obtaining another. 

b. An industrial worker who has been in this country a short time mis¬ 
understands an important phrase in the instructions for a performance test. 

c. A “hillbilly" is unable to answer correctly a question from an intelligence 
test about the purchase of a railroad ticket. 

d. A suspicious patient refuses to cooperate with a test and gives perfunctory 
answers. 

e. A student guesses at every item of which he is uncertain. 

Genetal Principles 

Before considering methods of estimating the reliability of a test, a few 
general principles may be discussed. The principles are as follows: 

1. The reliability coeflScient depends on the length of the test. 

2. The reliability coefficient depends on the spread of scores in the group 
studied. 

3. A test may give reliable measures at one level of ability, and unreliable 
measures at another level. 
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The importance of lengthening tests is that, with every question added, 
the sample of performance becomes more adequate. One, and only one, ad¬ 
dition problem is a very poor sample of a person s ability, since we are quite 
likely to hit on a number combination particularly hard or easy for him. If 
we ask more and more questions of the same general sort, we are far more 
likely to obtain a good estimate of his general ability on addition problems. 
Longer tests also are less influenced by guessing. If a test has only five 
multiple-choice items, a few people might get all the items correct by guess¬ 
ing, but in a fifty-item test, variations due to guessing tend to cancel out. 


Suppose that a test 
has a reliability of .40. 
The Spearman-Brown 
formula, given at 
right, estimates the re¬ 
liability of the score 
from a similar test n 
times ,as long. 

To determine the re¬ 
liability of a test twice 
as long as the original 
test, substitute in the 
formula n == 2, 
r = .40. 

Suppose the original 
test is reduced to only 
half its original length. 
The reliability of the 
short test is computed 
using n = 4 . 


Tn = 


nr 


I + (n-l)r 


where 

r is the original reliability; Pn is the reliability 
of the test n times as long 


2(.40) 


1 + (1) .40 
,80 


1.40 


:= .57 


rn - 


MM 


1 + (i - 1) (.40) 

.20 .20 

1 - .80 


= .25 


Computing Guide 5. Use of the Spearman-Brown formula. 

Short tests can be made more accurate by lengthening them. The Spear¬ 
man-Brown formula, presented and illustrated in Computing Guide 5, esti¬ 
mates what reliability would be obtained if a test were lengthened or short¬ 
ened. The formula assumes that when we lengthen the test we do not change 
its nature. Extreme increases in test length, however, introduce effects of 
boredom and actually reduce reliability. Unless one is careful, added items 
may not cover the same topic or ability as the original test. 

The reliability of every score one intends to interpret needs to be studied. 
Because short tests tend to be unreliably, part-scores based on a few test 
items are of limited value. Unfortunately, many testers, knowing tliat a test 
as a whole is reliable, place faith in part-scores which are unreliable. Fre¬ 
quently authors fail to publish the reliability of sub scores even though they 
advise the user to consider the subscores separately. 
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23. A spelling test of 30 words has a reliability of .80. What reliability might be 

expected if 90 words were used? ^ ^ i , 

24. The California Test of Personality containing 144 items is reported to have 
a reliability coefficient of .933. What would be the approxiniate i^liability of 
the subtest Sense of Personal Worth, which contains 12 items? (Use the 

formulaj with n = This procedure underestimates the reliability because 

assumptions of the formula are not satisfied. The exact reHability of the sub¬ 
test score has not been reported,) 

Errors of measurement are most important when there are small differ¬ 
ences in ti'ue ability among the people being compared. In hiring one person 



Fig. 12. Changes in the reliability coefficient as a test 
is applied to an increasingly unifornn group. 


out of a group of applicants, the final decision often hinges on a difference 
of a few points between the best and next-best man. Slight errors of measure¬ 
ment in such a case might result in hiring the poorer man. If one is screening 
general applicants for factory work merely to rule out the incompetent pros¬ 
pects, a less refined test will he satisfactory. An error of a few points in score 
cannot conceal the gross deficiencies in ability which distinguish the “hope¬ 
less” from the average run of workers. A test which has a satisfactorily high 
reliability coefficient for use with groups containing wide differences in abil- 
ity may be unsatisfactory for comparing people in a higlffy selected group. 
Figure 12 shows how the reliability coefiScient of a test drops when the test 
is applied to groups having a smaller range of differences. The drop in re¬ 
liability indicates that, as the range decreases, a larger and larger percentage 
of the differences among individuals is due to errors of measurement. 
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25. A nationally known test of intelligence has a reliability of .82 for a representa¬ 
tive population of college freshmen from all colleges. For this group the s.d. is 
9.8. In a certain college which draws largely from superior high schools and 
has severe admission standards, the s.d. on this test is 7.6. If the test is equally 
reliable over the entire range of scores, what will its reliability coefficient be in 
this college? (Estimate from Figure 12.) 

Because test reliability is usually reported as a single coefficient, it may be 
erroneously assumed that a test with a high coefficient is accurate for all 
types of people. But many tests are reliable only at certain levels of difficulty. 
The Gates Reading Survey Test, for example, is a reliable test, and gives 
good estimates of reading skill for pupils in most grades. But it attempts to 
measure pupils in any grade from third to tenth. When third-graders take 
the test, so much of it is difficult that they do a great deal of guessing. As a 
result, scores in the third grade give an inaccurate picture of individual dif¬ 
ferences. Tests, no matter how reliable, give inaccurate measures for pupils 
whose scores are near the chance level, and some tests give inaccurate meas¬ 
ures of the extremely high ranges of talent. 

Figure 13 shows a scatter diagram in which are plotted the scores of lit¬ 
erate, non-defective Navy recruits who took a pitch-discrimination test twice. 
If the test is accurate, the two scores for each man should be nearly equal. 
The test consisted of 100 pairs of tones^ in each pair, the man reported 
whether the second tone was higher or lower. A score of 50 would be ob¬ 
tained by pure chance. From the scatter diagram, high scores appear to be 
faii'ly reliable. Men scoring 85 on the first test fell between 72 and 95 on 
retest. But men scoring near the chance level (e.g., 55) scattered over a wide 
range on the retest (40 to 87). The npcurve of the regression line at the left 
is especially interesting. People with very low scores on the first test often 
did well on the retest. A score of 25 is so far below 50 that it probably did 
not occur by chance. Probably men with such low scores misunderstood 
directions on the first test and judged the first of the two tones as higher or 
lower. Following directions correctly on the retest would account for a shift 
from 70 items wrong to 70 items right (23). 

A gei:ieral rule of test selection is that the test must be appropriate in diffi¬ 
culty for the decision to be made. Figure 14 shows several distributions of 
test scores for the same group. Test A is very easy for the group; it gives a 
skewed distribution. It is probably unreliable for the group as a whole, since 
only a few points' variation would cause a subject to drop from the top of 
the group to the average. Furthermore, it does not distinguish between the 
persons tying at 100 even though they are probably not equally superior. 
The test may be quite satisfactory for measuring differences at the lower end 
of the group. Test B is difficult. The distribution is again skewed, but this 
time high scores are spread out and differences at the low end of the scale 
are too small to distinguish individuals reliably. A normal distribution, such 
as that for Test G, has the advantage of spreading out cases equally at both 
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20- 24- 28- 32- 36- 40- 44- 48- 52- 56- 60- 64- 68- 72- 76- 80- 84- 88- 92- 96- 
23 27 31 35 39 43 47 51 55 59 63 67 71 75 79 83 87 91 95 up 

Score on First Test 


Fig. 13. Test-retest scores of naval recruits on a pitch-discrimination test ( 23 ), 

ends of the scale. Under this condition, scores at the two ends are more lilcely 
to be equally reliable, For this reason, tests yielding roughly normal distribu¬ 
tions are preferred where it is necessary to distinguish equally well at all 
positions on the scale. A normal distribution is not required for a test. Test D 
illustrates a type of distribution for a special purpose where only very coarse 
—but correct—grading was desired. The Army wished to screen all men 
having a mental age below H out of its induction line without giving a full 
mental test. A set of single-question tests was prepared, each question being 
one that die average person of mental age 11 could answer. Each man was 
asked one of the questions; if he failed, he was given another. Those who 
failed both were screened for fuither study (51). Such a test does not meas¬ 
ure individual differences within either the passing or failing group, but it 
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Test A Test 6 



70 ‘ 80 90 100 0 50 100 

Test C Test D 


Fig. 14. Scores on several tests given to the same group. 

gives an accurate measure at the one level where measurement is needed. 
Such tests are like the ‘'go~no go"' gauge used in industry to determine 
whether a part has been machined sufficiently. 

26. Considering distributions A, B, and C in Figure 14, which would be most de¬ 
sirable to have in each of the following cases? 

a. A psychologist wishes to study the relationship between voting habits and 
an attitude test indicating liberalism. 

b. A college wishes to select those of its freshmen needing help in reading. 

c. Pupils to compete for national scholarships are to be selected, 

d. An employer wishes to select the best statistician from a group of appli¬ 
cants. 

27. The California Test of Personality, Elementary, contains several subtests, one 
of which is Feeling of Belonging. A low score on this test is said to indicate 
maladjustment. According to the test manual, the percentile rank correspond¬ 
ing to each possible score is as follows: 

Score 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.R. 1 1 1 1 1 5 10 15 25 40 65 90 

a. What is the shape of the raw-score distribution? What does this distribu¬ 
tion imply regarding the usefulness of the test? 

b. How would a boy*s standing in the group change if his score changed two 
points? 

28. In World Series baseball, some pinch hitters reach batting averages as high as 
.750, whereas the best regular players rarely exceed ,400 for seven games. 
How can this be explained? What principle regarding reliability does it ffius- 
trate? 

Methods of Determining Coefficients 

There are three types of reliability coefficient: the coefficient of equiva¬ 
lence, the coefficient of stability, arid the coefficient of stability and equiva¬ 
lence. The coefficient of equivalence indicates how much scores fluctuate 
from form to form of the same test. The coefficient of stability measures the 
fluctuation on the same questions from one time to another. Both form-to- 
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form and time-to-time fluctuations are considered in the coeiBcient of sta¬ 
bility and equivalence, which is lower than the other two. When a “reliabil¬ 
ity coefficient” is reported, it is important to consider which type it is, since 
the three coefficients have diSerent meanings (16; cf. Fig. 15). 

The coefficient of equivalence indicates how precisely the test measures 
tire person's performance at the particular moment. It estimates how much 



- . correlofed Job ^ 
VY»//i performance 

Volidity coefficient 


Fig. 15. Comparison of validity coefficient and three reliability coefficients. 

his score would change if a different sample of questions testing the same 
ability had been used, This coeJBBcient is usually estimated by the split^^half 
method^ as shown in Computing Guide 6, or by an alternate procedure using 
the Spearman-Brown formula. The split-half method gives misleading results 
unless the two half-tests are just as equivalent as parallel forms of the same 
test would be. The halves must have nearly equal standard deviations. The 
halves must be similar in content; it would not be fair to split an intelligence 
test containing some arithmetic questions so that most of those items fell 
into one half. It is common practice to compare the odd items (1, 3, 5, etc.) 
with the even items (2, 4^ 6, etc,), but this may give halves which are not 
equivalent (14). A variation known as the paTallel-split is recommended to 
make the half-tests more alike. A group of papers is analyzed to determine 
how many persons pass each item. Items are divided into two groups such 
that items in the two halves are matched in difficulty and in content. A sec¬ 
ond group of papers is then scored on the two half-tests and the formula of 
Computing Guide 6 applied (13). 

The Kuder-Rtchar^on formulas also estimate the coefficient of equiva¬ 
lence. The most widely used formula is presented in Computing Guide 7. 
This gives a good estimate when all the items in a test represent a single 
general factor (see Chapter 9), If the items in a test cover many different 










1, In order to^ deter¬ 
mine the reliability 
of a test by the 
split-half method, 
the test is divided 
into two halves, as 
nearly alike as pos¬ 
sible in difficulty 
and content. 

2. Each paper is 
scored on the two 
parts separately, so 
that one has an ar¬ 
ray of scores like 
that at right. 


3. The standard devi¬ 
ation of each col¬ 
umn is computed, 
by the procedure of 
Computing Guide 
2 . 


4. The numbers are 
substituted in 
Guttman’s formula 
(28): 


r 



Sg^ + SjA 
St^ } 


Sa and Sb are the 
sigmas of the half¬ 
tests, and St is that 
for the total, r is 
the coefficient of 
equivalence (relia¬ 
bility). 


Name 


Score 


First 

Half 

(a) 

Second 

Half 

C6) 

Total 

10 

Adams, J. 

22 

19 

41 

Allen, R. 

30 

22 

52 

Arthur, S. 

25 

27 

52 

Ashton, F. 

16 

18 

34 

etc. 





First half: Sa = 3.0 
Second half: Sb == 3.2 
Total: Si = 5.5 


r 


r 

r 

r 


2 1 - 


^^ 30.25 

2 (1 - .636) 

2 (.364) = .73 


9.00 + 10,24^ 
30.25 / 

19.24'^ 


The resulting coefficient is a serious underestimate if Sg and Sh are not nearly 
equal In that case, a new split must be made. 


Computing Guide 6. Determining the split-half reliability coefficient. 




1. Before applying the Kuder-Richardson method 
to determine the reliability of a test, ^ decide 
whether the test measures just one ability or 
calls for different abilities in different items. 

Unless all the items measure the same general 
ability, the method gives a misleading result, 

2. Make a frequen- For a particular 60-item test, the result may 

cy distribution of be; 

scores and compute 
the standard devi¬ 
ation (s) by the = 6.2 

method of Comput¬ 
ing Guide 2. 

3. Malie a tabulation 
of the number of 
people passing each 
item. This gives an 
array like that at 
the right. (The 
tabulation is usu¬ 
ally made for a 
large number of 
papers;—50 or more 
—but only 20 pa¬ 
pers are used in 
this illustration.) 

Compute p, the proportion of the group pass¬ 
ing the item. 

Determine the proportion of the group not 
passing, by subtracting p from 1.00. 

Multiply p by q, and enter in the pq column. 

Add this column to get 2pg, 


Item Number of p 

No. Persons Passing 
(out of 20) 

1 Mi LHi !II 13 .65 

2 LPn u^n iMT m 13 -90 

^ Lm LM l-m ! 16 *80 

4 mm 8 .40 

5 m m n 12 *6o 

6 mrmm is .75 

7 m m mr 1.00 


'Ipq = 9.74 


4. Note n, the number 
of items, and sub¬ 
stitute in the for¬ 
mula; n — 60 



r 1,01 (1 - .254) 
r =« 1.01 (.746) - .76 


The resulting coefficient is a serious underestimate if the test is not a measure 
of a pngle general ability. The coefficient is a spuriously high estimate if the 
test IS a speed test. 


Computing Guide 7. Determining the reliability coefficient by the Kuder- 
Richardson method (Case III). 
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abilities, the estimate from this formula is low, sometimes much too low. 

The coefficient of equivalence may also be estimated by the parallel-test 
method, correlating scores on two forms of the test given at the same time. 
This shows directly whether a different sampling of items would give the 
same picture of individual differences. 

The coefficient of stability shows the extent to which scores on the par¬ 
ticular test items are stable over a period of time. It indicates whether a 
sample of behavior taken at one time is typical of behavior at other times. It 
is estimated by the retest method^ the same persons being given the same 
test on two different occasions, haviirg had no opportunity between tiials to 
study the material covered by the test, The retest method may contain a 
spurious factor due to carry-over from one trial to another. This is especially 
troublesome in tests of reasoning, for example, where the person may re¬ 
member the solution to a problem so that it no longer tests his reasoning. 

The coefficient of stability and equivalence measures fluctuations from 
day-to-day changes in the person and fluctuations due to the particular 
choice of items in the test. It shows the extent to which the test measures 
stable individual differences in the variables present both in the test and in 
its parallel form. It is estimated by the delayed parallel-test method, Two 
tests containing different questions, but supposedly equivalent, are given to 
the student on two occasions. The correlation between the two tests is taken 
as the coefficient. 

Which method of estimating the amount of error in test scores is most suit¬ 
able depends on the situation. In a speeded test, it is impossible to determine 
a coefficient of equivalence save by giving an immediate parallel test. The 
split-half and Kuder-Richardson methods must not be used. When this prin¬ 
ciple is disregarded, as it often is, and split-half methods are applied to speed 
tests, the resulting coefficients are grossly inflated. To show the size of this 
error, authors of one test computed the coefficients shown in Table 6, first 
by the proper parallel-test metliod, second by the inappropriate split-half 
method. The second set of coefficients is much higher. Some test manuals 
report only such spurious coefficients—the estimates are in error and give no 
useful information about the accuracy of the test. 

If one considers that day-to-day variation is a source of error (as when 
trying to measure ‘"‘intelligence,” which is supposed to be constant), he will 
use a coefficient of stability or stability and equivalence. This is the case in 
most practical applications of tests. If the day-to-day fluctuations are con¬ 
sidered to be ‘Tear variables rather than error, a coeffidietit of equivalence 
is used. ^ 

The Detroit Beginning First-Grade Intelligence Test provides an example 
of both types of coefficient. The test is unspeeded, and may properly be split 
The split-half coefficient is .91, which shows that the test is an accurate meas¬ 
ure of beginning pupils. But when the retest method is used, tlie coefficient 
drops to .76 (correlation between scores at start of year and scores just four 




months later). So pupils placed in a ‘‘fast” group or a “slow^ 
start of the year might shift in ability so rapidly that such a classification 
would be quite unjust a few months later. The test is accurate enough to 
measure what can be expected of pupils in the first weeks of school, but 
teachers must know that scores are unstable and that some pupils will 
change a great deal before the term ends. 

The procedures for studying reliability are summarized in Table 7. 


Table 7. Summary of Characteristics of Three Reliability Coefficients 


Name and Method Error When Assump- Questions Answered 

of Determination Assumptions tlons Are Violated by the Coefficient 


Coefficienf of equivalence 

Split-half Halves must be 

equivalent. 


Kuder-Richordson Test must measure a 
single factor. 


Immediafe parallel Tests must be 
test equivalent. 


Coefficient of stabilify 

Retest after an Interval No opportunity for in¬ 
creasing ability by 
practice during 
Interval. 

Coefficient ofstabilify 
and equivalence 

Parallel test after an Tests must b© equiva- 
intervol lent. No opportunity 

for practice. 


Coefficient for speed tests 
falsely high. Por other 
tests, coefficient Is foo 
low if halves are not 

equivalent. How precisely does 

Coefficient for speed the test measure? 

tests falsely high. For How adequately 

other tests, coefficient does it sample all 

is too low if Items the items that might 

measure many factors. be included? 

Coefficient shows degree 
of equivalence, rather 
than accuracy of either 
test. 

Practice on function tested How stable is meas- 
reduces coefficient. urement with the 

test? 


Coefficient underestimates How would the sample 
accuracy of test If as- of behavior at one 

sumptions are violated. time correspond to 
results from a similar 
sample at another 
time? 
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29. A test of 30 items is given to 20 students, with the results shown below. Each 
+ indicates a correct answer, and each 0 an incorrect answer. Detennme the 
coefficient of equivalence by the split-half method (odd-even) and by the 

Kuder-Richardson formula. , ' , o • .-c c i i 

30. A teacher gives a standardized test of knowledge of scientific facts to hei class 
chemistry. Several Students make scores lower than she had expected. 

She asks herself, "Coiild it be that I gave a form of the test which included 
many questions tlrese particular pupils happened not to knowr Would their 
scor^ have changed much if they had been asked other questions ot the 
same type?" Which reliability coefficient is appropriate to answer this quqs- 

Suppose she asks, "Gould the performanice of these^ students be due to the 
fact that they wei'e having an 'off day? Does a pupil s score on tests of this 
type vary much from day to day?" Which coefficient is most helpful in 
answering this question? 

31. Which of the factors in Table 5 would lower the correlation between test and 
criterion in each of the following situations? 

a. A test of high-jumping ability is used to select finalists in a track meet. The 
criterion is performance in the meet, two weeks after the trials. 
h. A pencil-and'paper test of mechanical ability is used to predict perform¬ 
ance of mechanical trainees, Piecework earnings after training are used as 
the criterion. 

32. The following quotation refers to hearing tests for children (29, p. 225): 

'Tt is certainly understood that physical and psychological changes taking 
place from day to day may make tests at two sittings less valid than a 
complete test at one sitting. Dr. Gardner obseiwes empirically that he gets 
worse results on cloudy days than on sunny days.” 

In what sense is the word 'Valid” used? Can you defend the contrary state¬ 
ment that scores at two sittings would be more valid than a complete test at 
one sitting? 


Table 8. Representative Reliability Coefficients 


Tesf 

Method 

Coefficient 

Sample 

CEEB Scholostic Aptitude— 

Odd-even 

.96 

600 applicants to colleges 

Verbal 



(II, pp.29ff.) 

Kuder Preference Record 

Retest (3 days) 

.93 to .98 

4l graduate students (S1) 

{Interests} 

Adaptability Test (mental 

Parallel test. Immediate 

.89 

548 adults (50) 

ability) 

CEEB Scholastic Aptitude-— 

parallel test, varied time 

.87 

7396 opplicanls to colleges 

Verba! 



(n,p.60) 

Berereuter, “self-confidence” 

Odd-even 

.86 

TOO adolescent boys (22) 

score 

Kuhimann-Anderson (IQ) 

Parallel test {VA yrs.) 

.69 

327 children In Grade 1 at 
first tost (l) 

Peis Parent Behavior Scales 
(ratings)’ 

Two home visitors, one year 
opart 

.61 

Not reported (3) 

tests of cheating 

Similar test (l 2 years) 

47 

About 150 children in 
Grades VII—VHI at ffi^t 
test (33| 


There is no single standard of what is an adequate reliability coefficient. 
Few tests approach perfect reliability. Sometinaes short and unreliable tests 
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are valuable for particular purposes, especially for making rapid Judgments. 
Generally, higher reliability coefficients are obtained for ability tests than 
for measures of typical performance. Reliability coefficients reported for sev¬ 
eral tests are presented in Table 8. 

The degree of reliability required varies with the purpose of the test. As 
with validity, the reliability desired is the highest we can get. Validity is the 
goal in testing. The maximum validity a test can have is the square root of 
the reliability coefficient. 

Objectivity 

In general, objective tests are to be preferred to those in which the opinion 
of the scorer influences die results, but subjectively scored tests are at times 
more flexible or better suited to a given purpose. This flexibility is especially 
advantageous in clinical work. Whenever one permits opinion to affect a test 
score, he makes it impossible to compare his results witii those of other test¬ 
ers, and difficult to compare his subject with the normal person. Objectivity 
is always to be desired if it can be obtained without sacrificing the major 
purpose of the test. 

Current practice in gi'oup testing favors the multiple-choice form. Al¬ 
though this measures recognition of correct answers rather than recall, it is 
satisfactory for many purposes. The College Entrance Examination Board, 
for example, reports that in a mathematics achievement test at the college 
level multiple-choice questions had reliability coefficients and correlation 
with grades in later mathematics essentially the same as those for free- 
answer questions (11, p. 61), 

American practice, with tests designed to be used by different persons 
with the same results, is in interesting contrast to work in other countries, 
for example the Japanese Army procedures for selecting pilots. In addition 
to mental and psychomotor tests, an oral examination was given. Subjective 
judgment was used in evaluating test results. In the oral interview, an effort 
was made to avoid standardizing the questions and general approach, so as 
to observe applicants flexibly. Decision to admit the applicant to flying was 
based on an “artistic” judgment by the psychologist, rather than a numerical 
treatment of scores. Typical validity figures, using training records as a cri¬ 
terion, were reported as ,40 to .65. **The validity coefficient for the final 
assessment was qualified by adding that this value was secured 'if Mr. 
Yoshino does it’ (makes the final assessment). Other 'experts’ were not 
as good” (24). A similar impression was obtained by Fitts, who studied 
German psychological testing in World War II (21, p. 153): 

“A marked characteristic of the German testing procedure was the emphasis on 
subjective evaluation of test data. German psychologists stated repeatedly that ob¬ 
servations of the candidate’s behavior during a test were more important than the 
actual score whioh he earned. . . . One man . . . said that the chief fault of in¬ 
experienced military psychologists was that they attached too much weight to ob- 
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iective scores and did not pay enough attention to the formation of an intuitive 
impression from observation of the candidate’s reactions and expressions, Individ¬ 
ual examiners were permitted and often encouraged to vary testing procedures and 
to emphasize their favorite tests.” 

Even in types of tests in which the subject must produce a free response, 
methods can be devised which permit fairly objective scoring. Ayres, in 
1912, produced a guide for scoring pupil handwriting (Fig. 16). Samples 
of bandwriting representing various levels of quality are given; the teacher 
compares the pupil’s work to find the most similar sample (2). Product- 
rating scales have been used frequently in judging quality of cooking, shop- 
work, and other skilled work. Objective methods have not been completely 
successful in scoring free-response tests, but variation between scorers is re- 
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90 




Fig. 16. Part of Ayres’ scale for scoring handwriting samples. (Courtesy 
Russell Sage Foundation, publisher.) 


duced by guides wliich show the approved scoring for representative an¬ 
swers. Noteworthy examples are the scoring manuals for the Stanford- 
Binet test of intelligence (45, 38) and the volume by Beck (5) on the 
Borsoliach test of personality. 

The importance of eliminating variation between scorers was established 
rather dramatically in a series of studies by Starch and Elliott (43, 44). They 
requested a large number of teachers to score a pupil’s composition; the 
grades ranged from 50 percent to 98 percent. Teachers use different bases 
for judgment, and penalties of varying severity. Even in geometry, teachers 
gave grades ranging from 28 to 92 to the same paper. These results are 
extreme, since the teachers were given no instructions for grading, but they 
demonstrate that results will not be comparable unless scoring is stand¬ 
ardized. 

33. The question “Why should people wash their clothing?*' is to be used in an 
oral intelligence test for adults, to test comprehension of common situations. 
Provide a set of scoring standards to indicate what should be considered cor- 
reot. Make your list of characteristics of a satisfactory answer so clear that 
other scorers would be able to agree in scoring new answers. 
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Norms 

The authors of most tests provide tables for interpreting a raw score in re¬ 
lation to ''normar performance. These tables are based on computations 
from scores on a norm group, or standardizing group. The data are usually 
presented as means, percentiles, or standard scores, so that the test user, 
knowing the score of a person, can determine how he compares with the 
standard group. Age norms indicate the average performance of persons of 
each age. Grade norms indicate the average performance of cloildren in each 
grade. For personality tests and tests of mechanical ability, separate norms 
for men and women are usually needed, since then averages are different. 

If a test is to be used only to establish individual differences within a 
group, norms are unimportant. Norms are of little use to the employment 
manager who wishes to hire the brightest 50 percent of a group of applicants. 
Norms are also of little value where a critical score is used (see Chapter 11). 
If a personnel manager knows from actual trial that persons with scores of 72 
on test A make satisfactory punch-press operators, it is not necessary for him 
to compare applicants with national norms. Where only a single person is 
being tested, as in guidance and clinical work, it is extremely important 
that scores be interpreted in relation to good norms. A score which seems, 
at first glance, to be high may turn out to be only average when compared 
to a normal group of scores. 

Whether norms are satisfactory depends on three questions; (1) Are the 


Table 9. Standardizing Samples Used by Authors of Representative Tests 


Test 

Type 

Number of 
Norms Cases 

Nature of Cases 

W echsler-BeMevue 

Intelligence, 

individual 

Age; IQ 

1751 

White urban adults representa¬ 
tive of all occupational levels; 
school children from normal 
and retarded groups 

Henmorv-Nelson 

Intelligence, 

group 

Percentiles by col¬ 
lege years 

5500 

Students of colleges v/hich ad¬ 
mit hIgh-school graduates 
without further selection 

Terman-McNemar 

Intelligence, 

group 

Age; percentile 

About 

19,000 

Random sample of pupils in 148 
communities in 33 states plus 
307 parochial schools near 
Philadelphia 

Bell (adult) 

Adjustment 

Mean and sigma 
by sex 

468 

Adults from adult extension 
classes, YMCA counseling 
service, etc.; Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Boston, Madison, 
N.J. 

Details not reported 

Bernreuter 

Personality 

Percentile by sex, 
separately for 
h.s., coll,, adult 

121 to 

651 per 
group 

Minnesota Multi- 

Personality 

Standard score by 

About 

Healthy adult visitors to a 

phasic 


sex 

700 

Minnesota hospital 

Progressive 

Achievement, 

Percentiles by 

Over 

School children in many states 


elementary 

half-grades 

25,000 
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norms based on a sufficiently large group? (2) Is the standard group repre¬ 
sentative? (3) Does the standard group resemble the persons with whom 
we wish to compare our subject? The first two questions are general tests of 
the adequacy of published norms; the third depends on the immediate use 
intended. Table 9 lists the bases on which norms for several representative 
tests were established. Tire numbers of cases used by these authors diflei 
greatly. If too few cases are used, the norms may be inaccurate owing to 
accidental selection of good or poor cases. With more cases, such variations 
should cancel out. No fixed number of cases is required for dependable 
norms; representativeness is more important than accumulating large num¬ 
bers of cases which may not be representative. 



Fig. 17. The importance of local norms. Shaded bars show score distribu¬ 
tion for 40,299 freshmen in 203 colleges, according to national norms. Un¬ 
shaded bars show distribution for 64j6 freshmen at the University (pf Chicago. 
(Data from 49, p. 16.) 

The norm group is representative if the persons included are typical of 
those on whom the test is to be used. If the sample is biased so that 
all types of people are liot represented equally, the norms are of little value. 
If a test is intended for college students, it is fair to base norms on college 
students; but if the test is to be userl with adults generally, the average of 
the college group would be an unfair standard of comparison. If college 
norms are to be used, it is important that all types of colleges be represented, 
that all geographical areas be represented, and that all types of students 
within the college be represented. Opcasiorially a test author makes the error 
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of accumulating a large number of cases of the sort most readily available, 
and reports, perhaps, 'The norms are based on scores of 2700 sophomores 
taking general psychology at four Western colleges.” Norms such as these are 
useless unless the tester wishes to know how his cases compare with sopho¬ 
more psychology students at Western colleges, 

Even though a test has carefully prepared norms, the norms may not be 
adequate for a particular use. Norms for the Wechsler-Bellevue test of men¬ 
tal ability give helpful information about adults in general. But a boy who is 
above the average score for his age, when compared to people in general, 
may be below average among college freshmen. If we wish to predict 
whether he can succeed in college, we need to compare his score with 
Wechsler-Bellevue norms based on college students alone. Local norms are 
needed to predict success in a particular college (cf. Fig. 17). The Kuder 
Preference Record (1946 edition) provides norms based on a large group of 
high-school boys and girls. The' interpretation of interest profiles of col¬ 
lege freshmen, based on these norms, is complicated by the fact that non- 
academic high-school pupils drop out before reaching college so that the 
average coilege student probably has an “unaverage” profile. College norms 
for the test are in preparation. Local norms may be more useful than national 
norms for many problems. Sections of the country, schools, and ethnic groups 
vary widely in America. A person who is below the norm in a superior group 
may be able to compete successfully in a poorer group. If we wish to predict 
his standing, we must compare him to those with whom he associates. 

Before we compare a pupil with a set of norms, we must consider the 
educational policies of the schools where the norms were obtained. In a 
school where some children enter before reaching the age of six, the reading 
and vocabulary norms for nine-year-olds will be relatively high, because 
some pupils will have had more schooling than nine-year-olds elsewhere who 
could not enter school until age six. In a school which promotes every child 
every year, the average performance of fourth-graders is likely to be lower 
than In a school which holds back the poorer students. 

34. Discuss the representativeness of the groups used in standardizing each of the 
tests in Table 9. 

35. In the fteshman class of a particular college which admits all high-school grad¬ 
uates who apply, the median score is at the 65th percentile or the published 
norms for freshmen for the Heiimoii-Nelson test. What factors might account 
for this deviation? 

36. Outline detailed plans for selecting a suitable norm group for a test of aptitude 
for engineering, to be used for vocational guidance in high schools and col¬ 
leges. 

37. A psychologist standardizes a primary intelligence test by testing every child 
entering the first grade in San Francisco during a particular year. 

a. For what pmposes would these norms be valuable? 

b. Could equally satisfactory norms be obtained without testing every first 
grader? 
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38, A “music aptitude’^ test measmes such factors as tone discrimination. There is 
evidence that scores are increased by musical training. If the test is to be used 
for advising college freshmen whether to study music, what sort of cases 
should be used to establish national norms (25)? 

39. How would you proceed to get an extremely representative sample of adult 
men in Chicago to use as a standardizing group for a mental test? Assume that 
you have sufficient research funds to pay each man $1.00 for taking the test. 

Good Items 

In creating a test, the test author tries to select items which will give re¬ 
liable and valid results. Although the test user has no conti^ol over the test 
items, knowledge of the principles of item construction may help him to 
evaluate tests. 

Good test items are unambiguous (with the exception of some personality 
tests where ambiguity is deliberate). There should be only one possible in¬ 
terpretation of the question, and if choices are offered in an ability test, com¬ 
petent judges should agree that there is only one acceptable answer. Ques¬ 
tions should be stated so that the person knows what is wanted; all failures 
will then depend upon inability to answer, rather than lack of understanding 
of the tester s desires. “Catch questions” are undesirable. 


Table 10, Percentages of Bright and Dull Children Passing 
Five Proposed Items for an Intelligence Test“ 




Percent 

Percent 



Passing, 

Passing, 



IQ Below 

IQ Above 


Item 

96 

105 

1 . 

Counting backward from 20 to 1 (Year VIH) 

35 

83 

2 . 

Drawing from observation an apple with a 
pencil through it (Year VIII) 

62 

57 

3. 

Repeat six digits (Year X) 

55 

81 

4. 

Blnet's suggestion test 1911 revision (Year X) 

80 

89 

5. 

Drawing simple designs from memory (Year X) 

45 

70 


"Data obtained by Tevmau in preparing bis 1910 intelligence test (46, 
pp. 133-134), Percentages were computed for each test on children of the 
age at which the test is located. 


Good test items measure what the tester wants to measure. This is the 
principal factor in logical validity of a test. With care the test maker can 
purify” his test considerably. One important method of removing test items 
loaded with ^relevant factors is the internal-consistency test. If an item 
measures what the remainder of the test does, it should have a high correla¬ 
tion with the total test. A simple way of studying the item-test relationship is 
to select, in any group, a number of persons with high total scores, and an¬ 
other group with low total scores. It is customary to compare the top fourth 
with the lowest fourth of the group. The percentage of each group giving 
each answer is studied; if the item measures what the rest of the test meas¬ 
ures, far more “good” students than “poor” ones should get the item correct. 
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An item which does not discriminate (i,e., where both groups are equally 
often correct) does not measure what the test measures. In Table 10, dis¬ 
crimination data for items of an intelligence test are shown. From these data, 
Item 1 is excellent, but item 2 is quite unsatisfactory. 

An even better procedure for selecting items is to test each item against a 
criterion of what the test is desired to measure. If such a criterion is avail¬ 
able, the persons scoring high and low on the criterion are compared on 
every item, 

Good items should have difficulty appropriate to the group tested. The best 
tests for measuring all levels within a group are those in which the average 
itern difficulty is near 50 percent. Sometimes the test is made easier, so tliat 
subjects will not be discouraged by frequent failure. The items may range 
from a few very difficult ones to a few very easy ones. Items which practically 
no one passes are of little value, since they do not tell much about individual 
ctifierences. Items which everyone pa.sses give no information about diflEer- 
ences; a few such items may be desirable to build morale and give the sub¬ 
ject a running start” in the test. Very difficult items are valuable to distin- 
push between superior persons, and easy items discriminate among people 
far below average. 

items 3, 4, and 5 good or poor, by the internal-consistency 

41. ^termine the discriminating power of items I-IO from the data in Problem 
Since few cases are available, compare the better half of the subjects to 
the poorer half. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT TESTS 

When confronted with a practical task, the tester must determine what 
es s p’e available and must select among them on the basis of the criteria 
just ^ven. Accurate information about tests is therefore essential. For obtain- 
pg e names of tests of a particular type, catalogs issued by various pub¬ 
is ers and distributors are helpful. These catalogs usually give brief descrip- 
lons of the test, and its cost. Many of the leading suppliers of tests are listed 
lu ppendix B. Another important source of test listings is Hildreth's Bibli- 
o^ap%y Qj mental^tests and rating scales (2nd ed.), published by the Psy- 
^ Th Goi*poration in 1939. A supplement was issued in 1945. 

i 1 ® of the test should provide the prospective user with the facts 

vT'd^ its suitability. A satisfactory manual presents evidence of 

va 1 ity and reliability, describes the method of obtaining norms, and pi*o- 
VI es a basis for deciding what the test measures and how to interpret and 
use scores. Unfortunately many manuals do not give all these facts. When the 
s are given, they are often given without comment, leaving the reader to 
vaPd't norm sample was adequate, whether the criterion for the 

^ } y was suitable, and so on. Because considerable experience is 

quirec to judge the quality of a test with certainty, the user frequently 
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wishes an expert opinion on the test. Buros* Mentcil meastiTefyients yearbook 
(9, 10) is the best single guide for the consumer of tests. Buros has enlisted 
the services of numerous specialists in testing, each of whom reviews tests 
with wliich he is familiar. The reviews are thoroughly critical, stressing dif¬ 
ferences between tests and limitations which must be considered in inter¬ 
preting test scores. Each test is reviewed by several specialists wherever 
possible. Editions of the yearbook were published in 1938, 1941, and 1948; 
it is planned as a continuing project. 

A few scattered sources also provide facts about tests of a particular type. 
Test users may wish to consult the following: 

Review of educational research, '"Psychological tests and their uses.” National Edu¬ 
cation Association. Reviews new developments in testing over a three-year pe¬ 
riod; this feature is contained in the issues of February, 1941, February, 1944, 
February, 1947, and eaidier. 

Bennett, George IC., and Cruikshank, Ruth N. A summary of manual and mechani¬ 
cal ability tests. Psychological Corporation, 1942. Reviews experimental studies 
. on prominent tests in tliis field, and gives brief evaluations. 

Moore, Herbert. Experience with employment tests. Studies in Pei'sonnel Policy 
No. 32. National Industrial Conference Board, 1941. Reviews tests of all types 
with emphasis on their significance for employment. 

Borow, Henry, and Whittaker, Betty A, Tests in industry, Per.sonnel Service Divi¬ 
sion, Pennsylvania State College, 1943. 

Kaplan, Oscar N. (ed.). Encyclopaedia of vocational guidance. Philosophical Li¬ 
brary, 1947. Contains descriptions of many tests, usually written by one of the 
test authors. 

42. How acceptable is the point of view expressed in the following (quoted in 4)? 

"It is difficult to construct short tests tliiit will be statistically reliable and 
valid. On the other hand, it is also difficult to validate a test that would be 
•satisfactory to a psychologist while personnel work remains at its present 
level It seemed logical, tlierefore, that it would be better to lean in the 
direction of the personnel supervisors concept of a good test (short, no 
timing, self-administering, self-scoring, self-rating, easily interpreted, and 
practical) so, that he would accept and use tests and tliereby improve his 
personnel program sufficiently to make available better criteria by which 
tests can be validated.” 

43. List tlie facts which you would expect to be reported in the manual for a group 
test of intelligence which would help you decide whether to use it or a com¬ 
peting test. 

44. “The time fOr each test (Stenquist Mech. Apt. I and II) is forty-five minutes, 
the reliability ranges between .67 and .84, and the validity between .66 and 
.84.” How must this statement from a test review be supplemented to make it 
meaningful? 

45. Two reviews are given in Buros’ yearbook (10) for the California Capacity 
Questionnaire. Compare the reviews and attempt to decide why competent 
psychologists disagree in their evaluation of the test. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bingham, W. V. “Selection of tests,” Aptitude^ and aptitude testing. New York; 
Harper, 1937, pp. 209-223. 
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6, 427-438. 
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CHAPTER 5 


How to Give Tests 

WHO SHOULD GIVE TESTS? 

Tests should be given only by persons who will give them well. Some tests 
are sufficiently simple for any intelligent adult to give them successfully; 
others are so subtle that months of special training are required before the 
tester can do a fully effective job. In general, group tests require less training 
to administer than individual tests, although there are some exceptions. If 
the tester has no responsibility save to read a set of printed directions, any 
conscientious person should be successful. Where it is necessary to question 
the subject individually and to use follow-up questions when the first answer 
is unclear, great skill and experience are required. 

The tester must take pains and precautions if he wishes to produce results 
which give every subject a chance to exhibit his ability, and which are com¬ 
parable to results obtained by other testers. He must prepare for tlie testing 
by becoming thoroughly familiar with the test. If he makes errors in admin¬ 
istering it, the scores will not be comparable to the norms, Even fairly simple 
tests usually present one or two stumbling blocks which can be anticipated 
if the tester studies a manual in advance. 

The tester must maintain an impartial and scientific attitude. Testers are 
usually keenly interested in the subjects they work with, and desire to see 
them do well. As a result, beginning testers are tempted to give hints to the 
subject or to coax him toward greater effort. It is the duty of the tester to 
obtain from each subject the best record he can produce; but he must pro¬ 
duce this by his own efforts, without unfair aid. The tester must learn to 
conti’ol both tendencies to give extra help directly and unconscious acts 
which may give the subject a clue. This is especially a problem in individual 
testing, where each question is given orally. On a mental-test item where the 
child is supposed to receive only one trial, he may give an answer which 
shows that he did not comprehend the question. The tester will often be 
tempted to repeat the question "since he could certainly have done it if he 
had understood what was wanted”; this must not be done, since the test di¬ 
rections permit only one trial. Adjustment may be warranted on some border¬ 
line decisions, however, such as the case in which the result is discarded, 
rather than scored as wrong, because an outside disturbance caused the 
child’s failure. Help can be given the subject unconsciously by facial expres¬ 
sion or words of encouragement. The person taking a test is always con¬ 
cerned with the question, "How am I doing?” and watches the examiner for 
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indications of his success. Suppose he is given the problem: ''Repeat back¬ 
ward 2-7-5“1-4/' He may begin “4-1-7 . . if the examiner, on, hearing 
the ‘"7," permits his facial expression to change, the subject may take the 
hint and catch his own mistake. The examiner must maintain a completely 
unrevealing expression, while at the same time silently assuring the subject 
of his interest in what he says. 

Maintaining rapport with the subject is necessary if he is to do well. That 
is, the subject must feel that he wants to cooperate with the tester, A teacher 
who knows the child, or a counselor who has worked with an adult, can often 
secure more spontaneous and representative performance than a stranger 
called in to administer tests. Those who are acquainted with the subject, 
however, will be less impartial, and must be unusually cautious in following 
* procedures. No rules can be given for the establishment of rapport, but test¬ 
ers with pleasing personalities will develop many techniques. The person 
who proceeds coldly and “scientifically” to administer the test, without con¬ 
vincing the subject that he regards him as an important human being, will 
frequently find it difficult to maintain cooperation. Poor rapport is evidenced 
by inattention during directions, “giving up” on a problem before time is 
called, restlessness, finding fault with the test, and similar symptoms. Addi¬ 
tional suggestions for improving motivation will be made below. The reader 
who has not observed individual testing of children will probably be inter¬ 
ested in the verbatim transcript of a test listed among the readings at the end 
of this chapter. 

The characteristics usually required of a leader are helpful in testing. 
Poise, a clear voice, good diction, and a pleasant manner are assets to be 
cultivated by the tester. A tester who is shy may obtain poor results from a 
group test, until he overcomes his shyness by familiarity with the task. 

PROCEDURE FOR TEST ADMINISTRATION 
Conditions of Testing 

The author of a test provides instructions for testers which must be fol¬ 
lowed uniformly. But many aspects of the test situation the manual does not 
discuss. The first of these is the physical situation where the test is given. If 
ventilation and lighting are poor, subjects will be handicapped. On speed 
tests particularly, their scores will be lower than they deserve if they do not 
have a convenient place to write, including sufficient space to spread out 
whatever materials they need. Subjects must be placed so that they can 
hear directions and see the gestures of the tester clearly. Very large rooms 
are generally bad for group testing, unless proctors are stationed to watch 
closely the performance of subjects, The large room has the disadvantage 
that a person may hesitate to ask a question about unclear directions which 
he would raise before a smaller audience. This may be solved by having him 
raise his hand so that a proctor will come to his seat and answer his question. 
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The state of the person tested affects the results obtained. If the test is 
given when he is fatigued, when his mind is on other problems, or when he 
is emotionally disturbed, results may not be normal for him. Occasionally it is 
necessary to test a person at an unfavorable time, as when psychological ex¬ 
aminations must be given a cj’iminal at the time of his trial, or when tests 
must be administered during Army induction procedures. In such cases, 
great care is required if rapport is to be established, and the possible in¬ 
validity of results must be noted. A more common illustration of this prob^ 
lem is the giving of tests to college freshmen. These tests, to be used in 
classification and guidance, are frequently given in the midst of a hectic 
week of orientation, college activities, establishment of new friends and liv¬ 
ing arrangements, and adjustment to a semi-adult world. Sometimes a fresh¬ 
man who later proves to be normally intelligent does very badly on place¬ 
ment tests because of homesickness, distraction, emotional exhaustion, or 
unidentified, causes. Tests given under these conditions do have predictive 
value for most of the group, but many individual scores are untrue as a pic¬ 
ture of the student. If a test must be given at a psychologically inopportune 
time, the only correct procedure is to maintain an adequately critical atti¬ 
tude toward results. Many times, however, testing can be improved by alter¬ 
ation of conditions. Spacing of tests to avoid cumulative fatigue, providing 
for adequate rest on the night before tests, and administering the program 
with a minimum of bustle and confusion are helpful. 

The Ai‘my General Classification Test was often given just after induction 
when the men lacked sleep, were recovering from a farewell party, or felt ill 
from inoculations. In one study men who took a second form of the test after 
having familiarity with it and after becoming stabilized in Araiy routines 
raised their scores, some more than one standard deviation. The mean in¬ 
crease was 11.25 points (s.d. of scores = 20 points) (4). 

Time of day may influence test scores, but it is rarely an important factor. 
When subjects are alert and eager, they are more likely to give their best 
results than when tired and dispirited. Evidence is adequate, however, that 
equally good results can be produced at any hour if the subjects want to do 
well. Fatigue apparently affects motivation rather than the ability one can 
summon up if he tries. The most thorough study was made by psychologists 
ill the Army Air Force. Differences in scores earned at different hours were 
found to be negligible (10, p. 237). The cadets tested were extremely eager 
to make good showings, since their opportunity to become jDilots hinged on 
the test results. 

The health of the subject usually affects the efficiency of his activities, 
although here, too, good motivation^ may overcome handicaps. Since some 
persons in any large group will be in poor health, no matter when the test is 
given, the tester should note individuals in poor health so that test scores for 
them will be recognized as possibly invalid. 
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Control of the Group 

No general rules need be laid down for individual testing, since the more 
complicated individual tests are learned under supervision, so that faulty 
procedures are corrected. For successful group testing, a few devices for 
keeping the group working as a unit are generally applicable. Group testing 
is essentially a problem in command. The subjects must do as the leader tells 
them, they must do it instantly, and every person must do the same thing. 
This attitude must be maintained, without interfering with the opportunity 
of individuals to ask legitimate questions. One person should be in coin- 
mand; he should be in front of the group, where he can see all members. He 
will find helpful the adage, “Never give an order unless you expect it to be 
obeyed.” False starts, preliminary attempts to call the group to order while 
late-coiners are still finding seats, and ineffectual gavel-rapping make it more 
difficult to secure real obedience when work begins. Commands and direc¬ 
tions should be given simply, clearly, and singly. The speaker should have 
full attention before he starts to talk, so that repetition will not be necessary. 
A complex instruction: “Take your booklet, turn it face down, and then 
write your name on the answer sheet,” will lead to misunderstanding and 
questions. It is better to break the instruction into unmistakable simple units: 
“Take your booklet/' (Hold a sample up, and watch the group to be sure 
everyone has taken his booklet before proceeding.) “Turn it face down.” 
(Demonstrate and wait until everyone has complied.) “Now take your an¬ 
swer sheet.” (Exhibit a sample, and wait for compliance.) “Write your name 
on the blank at the top, last name first.” By this technique, the subjects have a 
chance to ask questions whenever they are necessary. But tire examiner 
should attempt to anticipate all reasonable questions by full directions. 

Military techniques are effective for control of a group. When a military 
manner is assumed, however, it may enhance the “inhuman” character of 
the test situation and give some people the feeling that the examiner is not 
interested in their welfare. Effective control may be combined witli good 
rapport if the examiner is friendly, avoids an antagonistic, overbearing, or 
faultfinding attitude, and is informal when formal control is not called for. 
After establishing control, for example, he may often relax his “command 
manner” and make informal comments about the test and its purpose; this 
does not. interfere with his resuming formal control for the test proper. 

The tester must take care to collect materials so that copies of questions 
will not be carried away. Persons not taking a test often wish to see copies of 
the questions, especially when some reward is attached to good test perform¬ 
ance. The probability of questions being smuggled out is small, but this can 
be prevented if each student is given one and only one set of materials when 
the test begins, and if these are collected from him personally before he 
leaves. 
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Exceptional conditions arise which prevent uniform testing of all persons. 
Occasionally a person becomes ill during the test and must leave the room, 
Usually it will be possible to collect the materials, indicate that the test is in¬ 
validated, and provide for a make-up on another occasion, perhaps with a 
parallel test. The goal of the tester is to obtain useful information about peo¬ 
ple. There is no value in adhering rigidly to a testing schedule if tliat sched¬ 
ule will not give true information, Common sense is the only safe guide in 
the exceptional situation. 

1. The ACE Psychological Examination uses a test booklet and a separate answer 
sheet, with a special soft pencil. Formulate a set of statements to be made by 
the tester who, with the assistance of proctors, must collect these materials from 
a group of 200 adults. 

2. An employment office makes the practice of routinely testing all applicants on 
an intelligence test at the time their applications are filed. One man takes the 
test, together with several friends, and the group leave together. Ten minutes 
later he returns, greatly agitated: '‘Was I supposed to turn over the last page? 
1 thought I had finished when I got to the bottom of page 0, so I looked back 
over my answers. I had plenty of time, and Tm sui’e I could have done well on 
the last page—my friends say the questions there were easy." What should be 
done in this case, if at the bottom of page 9 the booklet carried the printed 
statement ''Go on to the next page."? 

3. In testing a group of college freshmen to obtain information for use in guidance, 
the examiner finds that a Chinese student, newly amved from China, is having 
great difficulty following directions because of unfamiliarity with English, The 
student asks many questions, requests repetitions, and seems unable to compre¬ 
hend what is desired. What should the examiner do? 

4. In the course of a clinical analysis of a preschool child who is in some way 
poorly adjusted, a report on a series of tests is requested. The psychometrist who 
gives the tests finds that the child is persistently negativistic and after cooperat¬ 
ing reluctantly with two tests becomes inattentive and careless on the thii'd. As¬ 
suming that the test results are needed as soon as possible, what should be done? 

Directions to the Subject 

The most important responsibility of tlie tester is giving the proper direc¬ 
tions to die subject. The purpose of standardized tests is to obtain measure¬ 
ments which may be compared with measurements given at other times; it is 
therefore imperative that the tester give the directions exactly as provided in 
the manual. If the tester understands the importance of this responsibility, it 
is simple to follow the printed directions, reading them word for word, add¬ 
ing nothing and changing nothing. It is usual to provide for the subject to ask 
questions after the directions have been read. In answering such questions, 
the tester must not add to the ideas expressed in the standard directions, since 
such supplementation might give bis group an advantage over groups not 
having such aid. The directions are part of the test situation; in many tests, 
including certain intelligence tests and projective tests of personality, the 
way the subject follows directions is intended to influence the score. 
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This advice is readily followed in most situations, but problems arise when 
subjects ask questions not provided for in the directions. Some are purely 
technical (“Do I need an eraser?” “Do we have as much time as we want for 
the test?''). Other questions that are particularly troublesome deal with mat¬ 
ters not mentioned in the standard directions, answers to which would help 
the student to obtain a better score. Examples are: "Should we guess if we 
are not certain?^' "How much is taken off for a wrong answer?” “Are there any 
catch questions?” “If I find a hard question, should I skip it aiad go on, or 
should I answer every question as I go?” The published directions to tlie test 
were evidently not adequate. If the tester refuses to give an answer to the 
question on guessing—and he must refuse if the scores are to be compared 
with norms—some subjects will guess and some will not. The directions are 
therefore standard in a verbal sense only, since procedure becomes unstand¬ 
ardized when members of the group interpret indefinite instructions in their 
own way. Investigators of aviation performance have pointed out the crucial 
importance of making sine tliat the task is clearly defined for the subject. In 
observing pilots' ability to execute a flying maneuver they found it advisable 
to tell the subject exactly how the performance would be scored. Otherwise, 
one pilot would keep his attention on maintaining correct altitude while an¬ 
other of equal ability would earn a different score because he concentrated 
on maintaining correct heading (7, p. 8), One can recommend that all tests 
should be provided with directions which leave no ambiguities for variable 
interpretation. The tester who must use a standard test for which directions 
are imperfect is faced with a dilemma for which no ideal solution exists. 

The projective test is an interesting exception to the traditional psycho¬ 
metric pattern which defines the task very objectively. In this test the subject 
is given a very vaguely defined task, and the object of testing is to observe 
how he attacks it. For instance, he may be given an inkblot and told to report 
what it looks like to him. If he asks how many ideas to report or whether to 
use the same portion of the blot in two ideas or any other question, he is told, 
“That's up to you.” Of course, the procedure for this test is standardized in 
its very vagueness, which is kept the same for all subjects. 

5. The California Test of Mental Maturity consists of a series of 16 sections, each 
of which contains a different type of item. The sections are separately timed, 
each being about 3—5 minutes long. Is there any reason why a high school seek¬ 
ing data for guidance should not give pupils one or two sections of the test each 
day until all of it is taken, rather than giving it in just two sittings as the manual 
suggests? 

6. ‘‘Exact timing of the tests is extremely important. Deviation of even five sec¬ 
onds can increase a score ten points. A score on an incorrectly timed test is 
valueless.” This statement from the test manual refers to the two- and three- 
minute sub tests of the SRA Reading Record. What does the test assume about 
the way in which eighth- to twelfth-grade pupils will use the working time 
allotted? 

7. Some workers have tried to make the inkblot test more uniform by setting a 
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definite time, say, two minutes, for responding to each blot. What argument 
can be advanced against a workers adopting such a procedure (1, p. 879)p 
8, The ACE Psychological Examination (1939 edition) contained several sub- 
tests, each of which was preceded by practice exercises occupying a total of 
nineteen minutes. Says a I'eviewer, “Personal experience indicates that the 
time devoted to these might be reduced to about two minutes, thus saving 
about seven minutes, which would allow the test proper to be lengthened” 
(2, p. 200). Why may a tester not reduce the time for the practice exercise 
if he wishes? 


Guessing 

Because misunderstanding of the problem is common, we shall digress to 
consider the effect of guessing upon te^t scores. In every test, there are some 
answers of which the subject is not sure, although his doubt may range from 
slight lack of confidence in an answer to total ignorance. Some tests direct 
him to guess when in doubt; others direct him not to guess. The latter direc¬ 
tion cannot be followed literally, since there are borderline items where he is 
neither totally sure nor totally guessing. Experimental studies show that if 
people know they will be penalized for wrong answers, some are hesitant to 
answer, but otliers answer freely even when in doubt (9). This difference in 
“tendency to gamble’' is not eliminated by any change of directions or penal¬ 
ties. As the penalty becomes more severe, guessing diminishes, but the rash 
still take more chances than the timid. 

Guessing affects the score received. If there is no penalty for wrong an¬ 
swers, the guesser receives a better score than the non-guesser of equal abil¬ 
ity, It is common for the test constructors to compensate for success due to 
guessing by a formula for chance correction. If two-choice items are used, 
there is one chance in two of success by pure guessing, and the score is com¬ 
puted by the formula “Right minus wrong.” For a multiple-choice item, the 

correction formula is “Right minus — where n is the number of choices 

n — 1 

offered. Numerous technical flaws have been found in these formulas, but 
the most serious criticism is that they do not “correct for guessing.” Guessing 
is not a matter of pure chance; the guesser should, on the basis of background 
and common sense, be able to guess the right answer on an aptitude or 
achievement test more often than if he decided his answer by a chance 
method, such as rolling dice. If a person guesses on 10 five-choice items, he 
will probably get at least three or four items right, instead of the two items 
chance would predict. But another person, who does not guess, will receive a 
score of zero on the same 10 items, so that the score depends less on knowl¬ 
edge than on the tendency to gamble. Individual differences in this tendency 
can be eliminated by directing everyone to guess, but guessing introduces 
large chance errors. 

Empirical studies have been made of the reliability and validity of tests 
given with “guess” and “do not guess” directions. In general such evidence 
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has shown statistical superiority for “do not guess” instructions, For indi¬ 
viduals who are over-timid or who guess despite instructions, “do not guess” 
directions lead to invalid scores» but for the group as a whole these directions 
seem to give the most useful results. The problem of guessing is less impor¬ 
tant where the items are at a level of difficulty the person can cope with; 
chance errors in score are more numerous when many items require guessing. 

9. Give a difficult five-choice test, such as the Nelson-Denny vocabulary test, to 
a friend with instructions to answer items only when fairly certain of the cor¬ 
rect answer. When he has finished the test, provide a pencil of another color, 
and direct him to answer all the remaining items, making the best guess he 
can. Determine his raw score on each trial with and without correction for 
chance. Suppose the test were given with “do not guess” directions; how much 
would he gain or lose by guessing despite the directions? 

10. In taking a true-false test scored “Right minus wrong,” would a student be 
wise or unwise to give an answer to every question even when he is uncertain? 

11. Some instructors advocate scoring tests by formulas which penalize guessing 
very heavily, such as “Number right minus twice number wrong.” What ef¬ 
fect would this have on validity of measurement (3,5)? 

12. Discuss the wisdom of the practice described in the following paragraph: 

A vocabulary test constructed for Air Force classification contains 150 five- 
choice items. The time limit is 15 minutes. The directions state: “This is not a 
speed test. Your score does not depend so much on how many items you tiy 
to answer as it does on how many you get right on each page you attempt.” 

The test is actually a speed test, and the score taken is right minus . 

1 $, In the SRA Reading Record, Test 2 (Comprehension) presents 16 four-choice 
items about a paragraph just read. One item is “Methods of harvesting were 
entirely revolutionized in (a) half a century (b) a decade (c) 200 years (d) 
a century.” In the eighth grade, norms are as follows: 14 right, 99tli percen¬ 
tile; 13, 98th; 12, 92nd; 11, 84th; 10, 71st; 9, 67th; 8, 42nd; etc. Suppose that 
certain pupils, after answeiang eight items they can recall from the paragraph, 
use the remaining time to make a best guess on the other eight items. Estimate 
roughly how much these pupils will raise their percentile scores, if they have 
normal success in guessing. 

MOTIVATION FOR TEST^TAKING 

The efficiency of any performance depends upon the strength of the moti¬ 
vation; test-taking is no exception. It is a familiar experience in the home to 
find Johnny too tired to continue mowing the lawn, only to discover him 
fully recovered when a baseball game is proposed. This is not necessarily 
faking; we rarely use our highest level of output unless we have a great deal 
at stake. The purpose in ability testing is to determine the person’s highest 
level of performance; to do this, it is important that he give as near to his 
maximum as we can induce him to give. Measuring weight is a simple matter 
—^we place the subject on the scale, and a rather good measure will result no 
matter how he feels about the measurement. Measuring mental character¬ 
istics is quite another matter. The subject must place himself against the 
scale, and unless he cares what results, no measurement can be had» 
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Fortunately there ai*e a number of positive motives to lead the subject to do 
as well as he can. At times, there is an expectation of direct reward from good 
test performance; this is ti'ue in industrial testing and in military classifica¬ 
tion. In such cases, performance less than one's best is uncommon. Rewards 
cannot ordinarily be provided, however, where they aie not inherent in the 
purpose of testing. Definitive studies have not been made of the role of exter¬ 
nal rewards, such as promising a dollar to every person who does better on a 
test than he did the week before; one can guess that this would produce some 
changes, but such devices are impractical (8), Where no direct reward is 
offered, the subject usually is conditioned to good performance by his pre¬ 
vious experience in a competitive world. He has been taught to try to sur¬ 
pass others; even where no results are to be published, the urge to *make 
good" is powerful. Social facilitation may also be helpful in some cases; when 
one is in tlie middle of a group, all devoting their efforts in the same way, he 
must be a rugged individualist indeed to take an attitude less serious than the 
others. The motivations of our competitive world are not accepted by all 
persons equally. Most middle-class children are imbued with the spirit of 
getting ahead tlirough achievement. For them a mental test may be a chal¬ 
lenging, exciting experience. Many lower-class children, according to cul¬ 
tural studies, care little about school and educational values; for them the 
test may be too unmotivated to do them justice. 

Positive motivation itself may be harmful in tests where “typical” be¬ 
havior is sought. As will be seen in connection with personality testing, the 
urge to “do well” may cause one to distort his answers to some types of tests. 

The motivation most helpful to valid testing is a desire on the part of the 
subject that the score be valid. This is not the normal competitive set, where 
one desires a high score whether it is true for him or not. It is a scientific set, 
a desire to find out the ti’uth even if the truth is unpalatable. Such a set, 
where the subject actually becomes a partner in testing himself, is not usually 
present in industrial, educational, clinical, and research testing, More nearly, 
an autocratic approach is followed, something like “Take this test and I shall 
decide what is to be done with you.” Most testers would disclaim any inten¬ 
tion of dictatorship, yet it is true that tests have most often been used for 
the private information of the tester, who then bases recommendations on 
them. 

Cooperation between tester and subject is a not impossible goal. Where 
psychotherapy of counseling is based on diagnostic testing, where school ad¬ 
ministration is facilitated through results from standard tests, or where an 
employment manager must take responsibility for hiring the best-qualified 
applicants, responsibility will ordinarily not be transferred to the person 
tested. The point of view, however, that makes the subject a member of the 
testers team (and vice versa) can be carried into practice in most situations 
by taking him into confidence as to the purpose of the testing and letting him 
feel that the test is an opportunity to find out about himself, The physician 
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often finds it helpful to tell the patient what medicine he is being given and 
what good results are to be expected from it. If the person taking a test knows 
what it is measuring and why a fair measurement of that characteristic is to 
his advantage, he will have little motive to provide an untriitMul picture. 
Perhaps the most ‘"autocratic” of the current uses of testing is in industrial 
hiring—^necessarily so, since the goal of testing is efficiency in industry. Yet 
the tests given in the hiring line are to the advantage of the person tested, 
and it will build good will if he knows it. The very facts regarding turnover 
that motivate tlie employer to screen applicants are facts which would reas¬ 
sure the worker if he knew them. If he does well on the test, he can have 
confidence of making good on the job. If he does badly, he would probably 
be laid off later, whereas the tests will make it possible for him to begin ac¬ 
cumulating experience and seniority in another job for which he is fitted, 

Indocti’ination regarding the nature and purpose of tests is desirable be¬ 
fore they are given. When tests are given without explanation, a sort of co¬ 
operation is obtained by virtue of the authority of tiae tester. Explanation 
makes clear what is to be done and why. An example of possible sound orien¬ 
tation procedure is the film Cadet Classification made by the Army Air 
Corps. Shown to soldiers before testing, the film would be an excellent intro¬ 
duction to the rather awesome array of tests given them. The film showed 
the tests, gave some insight into their purpose and the importance of follow¬ 
ing directions, and presented a dramatic scene in which Frank, who was 
classified by the tests as bombardier rather than pilot, was convinced that “a 
pilot who cracks up in training is one for the enemy; but a live bombardier 
over Tokyo is one for our side.” 

The College Entrance Examination Board, which obtains data to be used 
as a basis for admission to college, distributes to applicants a booklet of in¬ 
struction and practice questions well in advance of the test. These questions 
give candidates an understanding of what is expected. They also reduce the 
element of surprise and misunderstanding of directions in the excitement of 
testing. 

With young children and clinical cases, reliance on the tester s pleasing 
personality is more important, but with other subjects understanding the 
purpose of a test gives every motive to cooperate. If it is practical, a promise 
to discuss privately the subject’s test results is of great motivating value. 

14. How could a ""cooperative” point of view in testing be adopted: 

a. By a school principal who wishes to divide his eighth grade into sections 
on the basis of intelligence? 

b. By a veterans’ counselor who must approve the plan of a handicapped vet¬ 
eran to go to college and prepare for dentistry? 

c. By a consulting psychologist who is asked by a social agency to diagnose 
and report on a potential delinquent? 

15. What explanation would you give the subject in each of the following cases? 

a. College freshmen are to be tested to determine which ones may fail because 

of reading" deficiency. 
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b. At the end of a course in industrial relations for foremen, an examination on 
judgment in grievance cases is to be given. , 

16. Hebb and Williams devised a test to measure the intelligence of rats (6). The 
test consisted of a set of mazes to be run, success being scored if a dhect path 
to the foodbox was taken. What problems of motivation would need to be con- 
sidei*ed in administering this test? 

17. In prewar Japan, a young mans chance for success in life depended on his 
capturing one of the limited number of openings in the higher schools. These 
vacancies were filled on the basis of competitive examinations and other data. 
Magazines bearing such titles as Student daijs. Examiners’’ circle, and Period of 
diligent study were widely chculated. These dealt with topics of interest to 
candidates including information about test materials, although the tests them¬ 
selves were of course guarded. Would such magazines increase or decrease the 
validity of test scores? 

18. In planning a competitive mental test to be given all Japanese youth applying 
for higher schools, two policies appeared possible. One was to devise new 
types of test items each year, so that knowledge about previous examinations 
would be of no help. The other proposal favored using the same types of ques¬ 
tions every year (for example, number series) but changing the items used. 
Diffcuss the relative merits of the plans from the point of view of the test 
maker, the student, and the person interpreting the results. 

19. According to the motion picture '‘Personnel Selection/’ British soldier.s to be 
classified were tested in groups. On one test, the agility test, however, each 
man was tested separately while his group of perhaps 20 others watched. The 
task called for running back and forth along a cross-shaped pattern, transfer¬ 
ring rings from one post to another. 

a. What effect on score would be expected from being tested in a group rather 
than without an audience? 

b. What effect would be expected as a result of announcing each man’s score 
at the end of his trial—to be applauded if good? 

c. What advantage or disadvantage would a man have who comes last in 
the group? 

It may seem surprising that there are motives wliicli lead to lower, rather 
than higher, scores, yet this problem is not rare. Sometimes the subject wants 
to do well, yet earns an unduly low score; at other times he actually desires to 
do poorly. A common source of poor performance is anxiety and tension due 
to a strong desire to do well. When one is tense, he is likely to oveidook errors 
that he would readily recognize otherwise. In psychomotor tests, tension 
leads to poor coordination and more erratic behavior than the best the sub¬ 
ject is capable of. The subject who fears criticism of his answers may attempt 
to avoid it by being overcritical of himself. In individual mental testing, pa¬ 
tients filled widi anxiety frequently attack their own answers, finding fault 
with their statements or elaborating them to include all possible variations 
and qualifications. By this they may spoil an answer which would have re¬ 
ceived credit. Another familiar mechanism is blocking, where the subject 
delays his response perhaps through fear of criticism, perhaps through cau¬ 
tiousness and a desire to think tlirough a problem before answering. Some 
deviation in the direction of cautiousness may be unimportant save as a mark 
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of personality, but cautiousness rooted in emotional tension is likely to de¬ 
press the score. It is this characteristic which makes it possible to use indi¬ 
vidual mental tests to diagnose personality deviations (see Chapter 7). It is 
impossible to remove personality factors from the testing situation, but the 
tester must do his best to minimize emotionality, wliile at the same time 
maintaining a high level of interest on the part of the subject. 

When the subject develops fear of a test, not only are the results likely to 
be unfavorable, but the subject may develop permanently harmful attitudes. 
Every test is a threat, to some degree, to the pride and status of the subject; 
it is this quality which makes it challenging. But if one fears the damage the 
test may do, the pressure becomes highly unpleasant and he seeks an escape, 
one escape frequently encountered is refusal to respond. Some subjects will 
say '1 don't know'" rather than attempt an item where they fear failure. If one 
tries his best and is defeated, he must admit even to himself that he was in¬ 
capable of success. If, however, he gives up, making only a half-hearted ef¬ 
fort, he has protected himself, since he can rationalize: '‘I could have done 
as well as the others if I had tried, but I didn't care what mark I made." Such 
negativism may be accompanied by attacks upon the test or the examiner; 
if one rejects a test as “silly,” “childish,” or “unfair,” he has excused himself 
foi failure to perform well. 

A test is necessarily a frustrating experience, since it is designed to include 
many items which the student will fail. Frustration usually disrupts behavior; 
the task of the tester is to make frustration mild. This can only be done where 
the tlireat implied in the test is minor. Few tests are life-or-death matters; but 
to the subject they may seem so. If a delinquent fears that his punishment 
will hang on the test results, if a child fears that a poor intelligence rating will 
disappoint his parents so that he may lose tlieir affection, if a college girl 
fears that failure will force her to leave her campus friends and return to the 
farm, if a young man fears that a test will prove him insane, or if an unem¬ 
ployed man fears that he will be unable to get a job if he does poorly, he will 
be very conscious of the threat from the test. A striking example is the case 
of the young reserve oflScer, extremely eager to serve in time of war, who 
failed his physical examination twice because the importance of passing 
made him emotional—and the emotion always brought his blood pressure 
over the acceptable limit. A series of “reconditioning” treatments eventually 
made it possible for him to take the test calmly. (A more interesting solution 
was reported in another case, that of a flyer failed repeatedly owing to ten¬ 
sion. The examining doctor, sure the young man was physically sound, finally 
gave up, saying, “I'm sorry, son, but you're out. .Your blood pressure readings 
are just too high. But let's see, since youTe washed out anyway, what your 
blood pressure really is.” Believed by a definite decision, even an adverse one, 
the young man took the next test calmly, made a satisfactory record, and was 
approved by the sympathetic doctor.) High blood pressure is more directly 
an emotional concomitant than is poor thinking, but the situations just de- 
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scribed have their mental counterparts. Insofar as the tester can convince 
the subject that the tests will be used to help him, not to harm him, and that 
a failure will not debar him from his goals if he is later able to produce evi¬ 
dence of his ability, the validity of scores will be increased. Emphasis must 
be placed on the positive use of results. A job applicant fearful of failing an 
aptitude test can be given to understand how test scores may indicate what 
work he would succeed in. A patient fearing the verdict of a diagnostic test 
should understand that it will point the way to methods of curing him. • 
Cases may arise in which the subject frankly wishes to do poorly on a test. 
There are times when students try to limit their scores on mental tests be¬ 
cause of a classification plan in which, it is rumored, the better students will 
be requhed to do more work. In military selection, as it becomes suspected 
that passing certain tests qualifies one for unpopular assignments, there is a 
temptation to fail them deliberately. Air Corps cadets reported (truthfully 
or not) having tried to do poorly on tests related to the post of bombardier, so 
that they would have a better chance of becoming pilots. Another motivation 
was that of the boy who deliberately failed his school subjects, so that instead 
of being promoted he would be kept in the grade where his less intelligent 
friends were to remain, 

It is not possible for the tester fully to control motivation. The most helpful 
recommendation is that he should be aware of the motives in his group, 
counteract them as well as he can, and discount whatever invalidating effect 
they may have upon test score, 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Binet Scale and Its Descendants 

EMERGENCE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING 
Tests Before Binet 

The outstanding success of scientific measurement of individual difierences 
in behavior has been the intelligence-test movement. Despite the overen¬ 
thusiasm and occasional errors that have attended their development, mental 
tests stand today as the most important single tool psychology has developed 
for the practical guidance of human affairs. Among mental tests, none has 
been more influential than that fathered by Alfred Binet, in its many forms. 
A history of mental testing is in large part a history of the Binet test, its ante¬ 
cedents and its descendants, 

The first systematic experimentation on individual differences in behavior 
arose from the accidental discovery of differences in reaction time among 
astronomers. In 1796, an observatory assistant at Green^vich named Kinne- 
brook was engaged in recording, with great precision, the instant when cer¬ 
tain stars crossed the field of the telescope. When Kinnebrook’s results 
were found to be consistently eight-tenths of a second later than the observa¬ 
tions of Iris superior, the Astronomer Royal, he was thought to have been in¬ 
competent in his work and was discharged. It was not until twenty years 
later that more careful study showed that the differences between observers 
were the result of the different speeds with which they could respond to stim¬ 
uli. Only gradually did such differences come to be recognized as significant 
facts about human nature, rather than annoying errors contaminating scien¬ 
tific work, 

Physiologists, psychologists, and anthropologists were stimulated by the 
scientific climate of the nineteenth century to make a great variety of meas¬ 
urements of human characteristics. Notable among these early workers was 
Gabon, whose interest in differences among individuals was stimulated by 
Darwins newly published theory of differences between species. Gallons 
studies during the latter half of the nineteenth century included numerous 
explorations of ways of measuring physical characteristics, sensory qualities 
such as keenness of hearing, mental imagery, and so on. These methods were 
not developed fully by Gallon, but served as models for later tests. In addi¬ 
tion, Gallon s evidence that outstanding intellectual achievement was often 
found in successive generations of certain families emphasized that genius 
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was not an accident or a gift of the gods, but rather an important phe¬ 
nomenon to be investigated scientifically. 

At this time, psychologists were only beginning to apply objective tech¬ 
niques, and naturally turned their attention first to those things which could 
readily be studied in the laboratory. Wundt, with his laboratory in Leipzig, 
won a notable tiiumph in developing objective psychological laws compara¬ 
ble to those of physics. Necessarily, however, the search for such simple 
laws led him and his students to concentrate on simple phenomena. More¬ 
over, since it was thought that the function of science was to analyze be¬ 
havior into its simplest elements, a deliberate search was made for pi*o- 
cedures having high logical validity, measuring very limited functions. 
Wliile Wundt was not concerned with individual differences, his laboratory 
methods had a strong influence on early tests. As early as 1890, Cattell 
brought to the United States from Germany a collection of tests of such 
functions as sensory acuity, strength of grip, and memory. This development 
unfortunately met an early debacle when it was discovered that, while 
measuring “pure” characteristics, the new tests seemed to have no relation to 
significant human behavior. The crucial study was Wissler's work on test 
scores of Columbia students, reported in 1901. He correlated college marks 
with many of the Cattell tests, finding such negligible correlations as the fol¬ 
lowing: reaction time, —.02; canceling as from a printed page rapidly, 
—.09; naming colors, .08; auditory memory (recall of digits), .16 (48). Apart 
from the insignificant functions tested, low correlations were certain to 
result because of two principles mentioned in Chapter 4: brief tests are 
quite unreliable, and validity coeJBScients are always reduced when a group 
is highly selected. The disappointment which followed the Wissler study, 
however, delayed attempts to use measurement in applied psychology. 

A third line of attack stemmed from abnormal psychology, The tests of 
Galton were a 'miscellaneous lot suitable to studying human variation in gen¬ 
eral; the psychophysical tests were selected because they were precise and 
suitable to the laboratory. In contrast, the tests of the early clinical workers 
were intended to serve a practical end. To study mental defectives and 
pathological cases, clinicians required tests of complex mental functioning. 
Numerous workers, notably Kraepelin in Germany, developed, tests which 
were of value in distinguishing normal from abnormal subjects. Few of these 
tests, however, were perfected to the point of clinical usefulness. 

The Binet Tests 

Alfred Binet, a French psychologist, had become interested in studying 
judgment, attention, and reasoning. His interest in these more complex men¬ 
tal processes led him to try a greater variety of tests than his predecessors 
used. Binet was concerned with obtaining insight into real behaviors and did 
not restrict himself to “pure” measures. In studies published between 1893 
and 1911, he explored in many ways the differences between bright and dull 
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children. With little preconception regarding this difference, he tried tests in¬ 
cluding recall of digits, suggestibility, size of cranium, moral judgment, tac¬ 
tile discrimination, mental addition, graphology—and palmistry! As he 
found, with the earlier investigators, that the tests of sensory judgment and 
other simple functions seemed to have little relation to general mental func¬ 
tioning, he gradually formulated a description of intelligence as *ffhe tend¬ 
ency to take and maintain a definite direction; the capacity to make adapta¬ 
tions for the purpose of attaining a desired end; and the power of auto-criti¬ 
cism” (41, p. 45). 

The stage was set, then, for the call in 1904 to produce the first practical 
mental test. The schools of Paris became concerned about their many non¬ 
learners and decided to remove the hopelessly feeble-minded to schools 
where they would not be held to the standard curriculum. Aware of the 
errors in teacher judgment, they wished to avoid segregating the child of 
good potentiality who could learn if he tried and the troublemaking child 
whom the teacher wanted to be rid of. Moreover, they wished to identify all 
the dull from good families whom teachers might hesitate to rate low, and 
the dull witli pleasant personalities who would be favored by the teacher. 
Therefore they asked Binet to assist in producing a method for separating the 
genuinely dull from those who had adequate educability. Binefs scale, 
which drew on his earlier studies, was published in collaboration with Simon 
in 1905, In 1908, a revision was published. The tests were arranged in order 
of difiSculty, so that a child passing those tests normally passed by ten-year- 
olds could be considered their mental equal in average performance. Still 
another revision was produced in 1911. The Binet scale, as it stood then, 
differs only in detail from the individual tests for children in widest use 
today. 

At the time BinePs tests were made available, there was a great demand for 
objective methods of investigating psychological problems. American psy¬ 
chological research had been dominated for years by introspection and ques¬ 
tionnaire techniques, both of which were as fallible as the judgment of the 
subject reporting. Binefs method, which was to a large degree impartial and 
independent of the preconceptions of the tester, was welcomed enthusi¬ 
astically as a research technique arid as a tool for studying subnormal chil¬ 
dren. In 1910, Lewis M. Terman began experimentation with the Binet tests 
and produced, in 1916, the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale. He ex¬ 
tended its application with normal and superior children. The Stanford- 
Binet had immediate popularity and became, rightly or wrongly, the yard¬ 
stick by which other tests were judged. Although there had been various 
prior mental tests, the outstanding popularity of the Stanford test made its 
conception of intelligence the standard. The acceptance of the Stanford test 
was due to the care with which it had been prepared, its success in testing 
complex mental activities, the easily understood "IQ” it provided, and the im¬ 
portant practical results which it quickly produced. Although many criti- 
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cisms have been made of the test, it w^as and is an exceptionally useful tool 

Changes in individual intelligence testing since 1916 have been minor. A 
few new test forms were adopted, and several revisions of Binet s test were 
made by psychologists other than Terman, but all in all, present-day testing 
is traceable to the 1916 Stanford-Binet in form and conception. The student 
should not assume that other tests before and after Binet had no merit, 
merely because they failed to attain comparable prominence. It is probable 
that the early workers explored many leads which were worth exploitation 
and winch have been unduly neglected. Binet himself (following the lead of 
earlier workers) made use of inkblots to study imaginative and perceptual 
processes, but this technique fell into obscurity from which it emerged only 
because Rorschach, twenty years later, independently revived the procedure. 
In his monograph, The experimental study of intelligence, Binet described 
the application of inkblot and imagery tests to his daughters, coming out 
with clinical, qualitative descriptions of the way their intelligence functioned 
which read as if taken from the most modern results of projective techniques 
(35, pp. 146-150). This lead, which psychologists are today pursuing, was 
neglected while the less informative plan of reducing all intelligence to a 
single score was adopted. The accidents of time and place play a large part 
in psychological history; there was, in 1905, a great practical need for a 
simple and objective way of comparing children, but no popular demand for 
diagnostic clinical tools. 

The 1916 Stanford-Binet was replaced in 1937 when Term an and Merrill 
published Forms L and M of the Stanford-Binet. These tests improved on 
the construction of the former edition and offered the marked advantage of 
two comparable forms, so that the child could not increase his score on a re¬ 
test by remembering particular questions. 

Other Developments 

Other individual tests have been designed for special needs. Some tests 
have stressed ^hon-verbar* or “performance'" items, which give a fairer esti¬ 
mate of intellect for children with language handicaps. Tests have been de¬ 
signed for special age groups, from preschool children to adults. One of the 
most significant of these is the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. This 
test, first designed for adults and now being extended to earlier ages, is dis¬ 
cussed at length in the next chapter. 

During the time of the emergence of individual tests, group tests also be¬ 
came widely popular. Several psychologists had devised experimental group 
tests prior to 1916, but it remained for World War I to give group testing its 
main impetus. When it became necessary to expand the Army at an ex¬ 
plosive rate, the Army requested psychologists to provide a group test for in¬ 
ductees so that those who were promising could be given ofiScer training, 
those who were unfit could be rejected, and others could be appropriately 
classified. In one of the major achievements of practical psychology, a group 
including Terman, Yerkes. and Bingham assembled (on the basis of test 
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materials provided by A, S. Otis) a test which, after experimental revision, 
became famous as Army Alpha. Alpha was a test of ability to follow direc¬ 
tions, simple reasoning, arithmetic, and information. It was a practical test, 
easily administered and highly useful to the Army, as Figure 18 suggests. 
It convinced people that adequate prediction of human success could be 
made by mass processing, so that following the war schools and industry de¬ 
manded tests of this type, Alpha in a civilian revision and comparable group 
tests by Otis and others were widely applied. Tests being published today, 
and those used in World War II classification, differ only slightly from those 



Fig, 18. Alpha scores of Army personnel of various ranks in 
World War I (49). 


of the 1920 vintage. The principal difference is that care in construction has 
made the newer tests more reliable and provided better norms. 

One major development has been the emergence of diagnostic mental 
tests, which seek to measure separately the various aspects of mentality in¬ 
stead of arriving at a single intelligence rating. The most complete develop¬ 
ment of this approach is found in Tburstone's Tests of Primary Mental Abili¬ 
ties. Thurstone has separated mental functions into such aspects as verbal, 
number, space, and reasoning, and has prepared separate tests of these abili¬ 
ties. While the many separate tests require more time than the usual test of 
general ability, they provide more information and will probably have prac¬ 
tical importance. To date, they have been used principally for research. 

The foregoing history is far too sketchy to do justice to the numerous con¬ 
tributors to present-day testing, or to indicate the serious and significant con¬ 
troversies regarding intelligence which were gradually resolved. The reader 
who wishes to trace the emergence of current concepts will find Peterson s 
book (35) especially helpful. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STANFORD-BINET SCALE 
Assumptions About Intelligence 

In the Binet scale, as in every test to be studied, one can trace how the in¬ 
vestigator solved four problems which face every test designer. First, he must 
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decide just wKat lie intends to measure. Second, lie must invent or select 
items which adequately serve that purpose. Third, he must find a measuring 
unit in which to express results, since behavior rarely can be divided into 
such countable units as inches, pounds, or light-years. Fourth, he must show 
the validity of the test, usually by relating it to an external criterion. Knowing 
how these were answered for the Binet test not only reveals wherein it made 
a contribution but also throws light on its limitations. 

The person making the first mental test is in the position of the hunter 
going into the woods to find an animal no one has ever seen. Everyone is sure 
the beast exists, for he has been raiding the poultry coops, but no one can 
describe him. Since the forest contains many animals, the hunter is going to 
find a variety of tracks. The only way he can decide which one to follow is by 
using some preconception, however vague, about the nature of his quarry. If 
he seeks a large flat-footed creature he is more likely to bring back that 
carcass. If he goes in convinced that the damage was done by a pack of small 
rodents, his bag will probably consist of whatever unlucky rodents show then- 
heads. 

Binet was in just this position, He knew there must be something like in¬ 
telligence, since its everyday effects could be seen, but he could not describe 
what he wished to measure, as it had never been isolated, Some workers, then 
and now, have objected to this circular and tentative approach whereby in¬ 
telligence can only be defined after the test has been made. Tests are much 
easier to interpret if the items conform perfectly to a definition laid down in 
advance. When faculty psychology was in vogue, many separate tests were 
designed for the separate mental faculties: reasoning, memory, attention, 
sensory discrimination, and so on. None of these tests used singly, however, 
was found to be useful. Terman explains this as follows: 

“The assumption that it is easier to measure a part, or one aspect, of intelligence 
than all of it, is fallacious in that the parts are not separate parts and can not be 
separated by any refinement of experiment. They are interwoven and intertwined. 
Each ramifies everywhere and appears in all other functions. . . . Memory, for ex¬ 
ample, cannot be tested separately from attention, or sense discrimination sepa¬ 
rately from the associative processes. After vainly trying to disentangle the various 
intellective functions Binet decided to test their combined functional capacity witli- 
out any pretense of measuring the exact contribution of each to the total product” 
(45, p. 151). 

We will see in later chapters how diagnostic tests have, in spite of this, ob¬ 
tained useful information about distinct aspects of ability. In Binet’s time, 
though, one of his great contributions was to abandon the idea of separate 
functions for the concept of general intelligence. Having started with the 
idea that some children were bright and some dull, he found quickly that 
those who were best on tests of judgment were also superior on tests of at¬ 
tention, memory, vocabulary, and other mental activities. In other words, the 
tests were-correlated. This correlation shows that there must be some under- 
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lying unity among mental tests. This is what psychological testers mean by 
‘^general intelligence^'; it is the factor which accounts for the correlation 
among mental tests. 

Binet refined his idea of intelligence by trial and error. If color matching 
does not correlate with other estimates of mental ability, it must not be in¬ 
fluenced by the common factor. If knowing certain information correlates 
with the tests of reasoning, both must be in part measures of intelligence. Out 
of a study of his best test items, Binet came to his famous description, quoted 
above. Binet also inferred that intelligence increases as one approaches ma¬ 
turity. 

1. What do the following definitions of intelligence include that Binet's definition 
does not, and vice versa? 

a. “The ability to do abstract thinking” (Termaii). 

b. “The power of good responses from the ^'’oint of view of truth or fact” 
(E. L. Thorndike). 

c. “The property of so recombining our behavior patterns as to act better in 
novel situations” (Wells). 

2. Would the same sort of test items be called for by these definitions? 

S. Is previous learning included in intelligence by these definitions, and by Binet’s? 
4- Binet first sought to study brightness and dullness by comparing children of the 
same age whom their teachers considei'ed superior or inferior. Might the chil¬ 
dren selected for him differ in any factors other than general intelligence? 

Selection of Items 

If we were testing liigh-jumping ability, we would ask a boy to jump over 
standards of varying heights, beginning with easy ones and increasing the 
height until we found the highest level at which he could succeed. The ex¬ 
perimental psychologist uses the same device in measuring weight discrim¬ 
ination. The test begins with pairs of weights which are easily discriminated, 
and as the subject succeeds the difference in weights is reduced until he can 
no longer tell which is heavier. The Binet test adopts a similar “hurdle" pat¬ 
tern. It begins with items the subject is expected to pass. As the items be¬ 
come more difficult, the subject begins to fail, and the test is continued until 
we have discovered the most difficult mental hurdle he can get over. 

Since mental ability is thought of as something that increases with age, a 
good test item is one that is passed by older children, but not by younger 
Ones. We would reject a proposed exercise that 25 percent of children of 
every age can pass; although this item is difiBcult, it does not relate to mental 
development. Items for the Binet test and its revisions were tested by de¬ 
termining how many children at each age can pass them. How items are 
tested is illustrated in Figure 19, which is based on the standardization data 
for the 1937 test. Item A is a very good item, by the criterion of increase with 
age. It is rarely passed by those under 10, and is passed by almost all 16-year- 
olds. In contrast, item B is one of the least satisfactory items retained in the 
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test; it shows very slight increases with age above 11. Items which showed 
even less relation to age were eliminated, in making up the revision. 

Binet’s assumption, that a good item measures the same thing as other 
items, was also applied. Each item was correlated with die total scale (cf, 
Table 10). The correlations varied greatly; item A, just discussed, correlated 
.91 with total score of 18-year-olds, but the correlation for B was only .27. 

Items are placed in the scale according to their difficulty for children at 
each age. A test which about 60 percent of 13-year-old children can pass is 



Fig. 19. Percentage of children of each age passing two 
Stanford-Binet items. (Data from 27, p. 96.) A, Item from Form 
M, Year XIII—defining connection^ comparer etc. B, Item from 
Form M/ Year XIII—memory for details of story. 

placed at Year XIIL Both item A and item B are placed at Year XIII. The 
percentage level used in placing a test varies from age to age. Tests passed 
by about 77 percent of two-year-olds are placed at Year II; tests passed by 
about 63 percent of eight-year-olds go into the Year VIII hurdle. Because ad¬ 
justments are made to make the mean IQ 100 at all ages, all items placed at 
the same level are not exactly equal in difficulty. 

5. Some nine-year-olds pass item A (Fig. 19). Wliat tentative conclusion can be 
made about their mental age? Why is this conclusion merely tentative? 

6. A Japanese investigator wishes to prepare a counterpart of the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet for Japanese children. In what ways would a mere direct translation of 
the test be unsatisfactory? 

Description of Test 

The child is given the Binet test by an experienced examiner, who gives 
each test in the precise manner called for by the directions ( 44 ). The ex- 
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aminer begins by establishing rapport, aided by the high interest value the 
''games” have for the younger child and the challenge of the test situation 
for the older child. The first tests tried are those for a mental level below that 
expected of the child; beginning with easier tests builds confidence. The 
basal age, the scale level at which the child can pass all the tests, is de¬ 
termined. Tests at each higher level are given, usually six at each level. The 
test is continued until the child fails all tests at some level. 

In Forms L and M, tests have been prepared for levels of mental develop¬ 
ment from Year II to Superior Adult III. At the earliest years, ages two to 
five, there are six tests at each half-year of development. Above age five, 
hurdles are spaced one year apart; and above age 14, the levels have even 
wider spacing. No child takes the entire set of 129 tests, A nine-year-old 
would begin with tests for the eight-year level and, if he passed those, would 
continue until he could no longer succeed. Some nine-year-olds would be un¬ 
able to go beyond the 11-year level, whereas others would still be passing a 
few tests at the 14-year level. 

Administering the test requires a good deal of skill. The tester must exer¬ 
cise considerable Judgment in obtaining from each child as clear answers as 
possible, without probing more than the standardized directions allow. Rap¬ 
port is especially a problem with younger children, who are not habituated 
to tests or to tasks calling for sustained attention. One hour, more or less, is 
required for each test, although there is great variation from child to child. 
Only those persons should give the Stanford-Binet who have been trained 
in its use and scoring. Terman suggests that an adequate training program 
calls for a general course in mental test theory, a second course in methods 
during which the student tests at least 25 subjects, and further experience 
in clinical courses where the student gives the test to various kinds of sub¬ 
jects. Training may be considered complete when the person has tested about 
100 cases, beyond the 25 practice subjects. 

The test includes a great variety of tasks. The range of mental abilities 
tapped is illustrated in Table 11. The following test, “Verbal absurdities,” 
at Year IX, Form L, is representative (44, p. 108) :^ 

'Procedure. Read each statement and, after each one, ask 'What is foolish about 
that?* If the response is ambiguous, say, ‘Why is it (that) foolish?’ 

“(a) Bill Jones* feet are so big that he has to pull his trousers on over his head. 
'‘(b) A man called one day at the post office and asked if there was a letter 
waiting for him. 'Wliat is your name?* asked the postmaster. ‘Why,* said the 
man, 'you will find my name on. the envelope.* 

“(c) The fireman hurried to the burning house, got his fire hose ready, and 
after smoking a cigar, put out the fire. 

“(d) In an old graveyard in Spain they have discovered a small skull which 
they believe to be that of Christopher Columbus when he was about ten years 
old. 


^ Reproduced by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Table 11, Representative Tasks from Stanford-Binet Test, Form L, Arbitrarily 
Grouped According to Behavior Colled For 


Year InformcJtlon and Pasf Learning 

Verbal Ability 

11-6 ^Points to toy object “we drink out of.“ .69“ 

*Shows doll's hair. .43 

_ _ t 

^Names chair, key, . ,41 

*Mames obiecis from pictures, .76 

IV *SPiows “whal we cook on" in picture, .56 

*Names objects from picture. ,74 

VI *Glves examiner 9 blocks. .56 

♦Vocabulary: defines orange, enve/ope. .65 

Vlll *"Whqt makes a sailboat move?" .66 

*Vocabulary: eye/ash, roar. .75 

*Finds absurdity In simple story. .70 

X , 

^Vocabulary: mozz/e, haste. .84 

'‘‘Names 28 words In one minute. ,46 

XII 

^Vocabulary; skill, /uggler. .79 

^Defines constant, defend, ,74 

*Flnds absurdity in simple story. .64 

^Completes “The streams are dry ......... 

there has been little rain." ,61 

XIV 

* Vocabulary: brunette, peculiarity. .89 

^Defines constant, defend. .83 


* These tests are used if the scale must be abbreviated. 

^ “ Nmnbei^ are correlations o£ the test with the total test score, for pupils at the age level whore the test 
1^04 ® S3), Tlie grouping of tests is based in part on McNemar’s factor analysis (27, pp. 


‘‘(.e) One day we saw several icebergs that' had been entirely melted by the 
warmth of the Gulf Stream/" 

The child passes this for two months' credit on his mental age score at Year 
IX if three items are solved satisfactorily. Four correct allow two more 
months’ credit at Year XII, 

Tests call for both verbal and non-verbal performances, simple memory 
and complex reasoning, familiar situations to which answers have been 
learned and novel problems where ability to adapt is called for. Those in¬ 
volving apparatus and pictures are used at younger ages, with an increasing 
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Table 11. (Continued) 


Memory 

Perception 

Reasoning 

^Repeals '* 4-7 " .62 

Formboard ,46 



1 Draws missing leg on 

man. .47 

' ^Matches circles, squares. .72 

“Why do we have houses?" .78 

*Reproduces bead chain after 
seeing sample. .58 

Finds nnissing part of pic¬ 
ture of wagon, .46 

^Finds unlike form In row 
! of pictures. ,73 

Maze .60 

Recalls story read by ex¬ 
aminer. .70 

1 

'’’Tells how baseball and orange 
are alike and different. .75 

*Reads paragraph aloud, re¬ 
calls content. .49 

Repeats “4~7-3—8“-5“9'’ .45 

1 

1 

*Flnds absurdity in picture, 

{See Fig. 2Q.) ,38 

*Glves reason why children 
should not be noisy in 
school. .53 

*Repedls backward, 

“8-’l~3~7-9’' .50 


Describes picture; must make 
connecied story .55 



Finds absurdity in picture. ,60 

* Generalizes from paper¬ 
folding experiment. .75 

*Explains how to measure 3 
pfs. of water with a 7-pt. 
con ond a 4-pt. can. .57 

“Which direction would you 
have to face so that your 
left bond would be toward 
ihe east?" .57 


reliance on verbal problems through the school ages, and more tests of ab¬ 
stract thinking at the upper end of the scale. In Table 11, representative tests 
are classified according to an arbitrary scheme. There is no evidence that 
scores on the items grouped together are determined by the same special 
mental ability, although some children show consistent weakness on verbal, 
reasoning, or some other type of problem. Most of the tests involve several 
types of performance; the maze, for example, calls for perception, reasoning, 
and comprehending verbal directions. 

Responses are scored as objectively as possible, with the aid of the scoring 
guide. The guide may be illustrated with respect to the ten-year-level item 
reproduced in Figure 20. The absurdity, of course, is that the white man 
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should not be shooting at the distant Indian when he is in immediate danger 
from the other two. The manual lists the following as acceptable answers; 
“He’s just aiming at one Indian and the others could knock him over the 
head.” “He’s shooting at the Indian that’s far away.” There are five such 
samples given. Sample unacceptable answers include the following; There’s 
a hunting man, there’s Indians there, they’re going to kill him, he’s standing 
there, he ain’t running.” “These are standing right by him letting him shoot 
the other fellow.” “There’s a man and he’s dressed too modern to be in times 



i. Xit 


Fig. 20. “What’s foolish about that picture?”—a Stanford-Binet item (44). 

of Indians—got too modern a gun’ (44, p. 254). The principal difficulty in 
scoring this item occurs when a child does not explain clearly what he be¬ 
lieves the absurdity to be. Skillful questioning is needed to obtain adequate 
elaboration in some cases. 

7. Judge the following answers to the problem in Figure 20 right or wrong. (These 
answers are taken from the Pintner et al '‘Supplementary guide” [?6],) 

a. Three Indians are trying to hit this man on head when he tries to shoot them. 

b. This Indian (pointing to Indian in distance) trying to fight with white man 
(pointing). 

c. He hasn t a straight aim at the Indian; Indian will kill him, he should aim at 
first Indians, not back one. 

d. Indian has peculiar clothes, I should think man would be shooting at the 
nearest Indian. 

8. Which of the terms introduced on pages 13 to 17 apply to Form L of the 
Stanford-Binet in whole or part? 
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What the Test Measures 

A study of the items in Table 11, or, better, of the entire test, is the best 
way of understanding what a Binet IQ represents. Since most subsequent in¬ 
telligence tests have been made to have high correlations with the Stanford- 
Binet, most statements about the meaning of “Binet intelligence” apply also 
to scores from other tests. 

The reader will probably agree that most of the test items do fit Binet^s 
definition of intelligence, in that they call for ability to maintain a definite 
set, adaptation, and self-criticism. That the items all measure some common 
element, which is named “general intelligence,” is demonstrated by the cor¬ 
relations between each item and the total test. But a thoroughgoing analysis 
must do more than accept items because they include an element we wish 
to measure. An equally important question is: What elements affect the 
score that are not considered in the definition? Logical analysis plus various 
experimental studies have led to several general conclusions on this matter, 

1. The Stanford-Binet test measures present ability, not native capacity. 
While it seems obvious that no test can measure anything but here-and-now 
behavior, there has been much confusion in the past thirty years because in¬ 
telligence was thought of as hereditary. While there is necessarily an inborn 
potentiality, the test measures only present ability, which is affected by both 
innate factors and experiences. If a user wishes to infer that a difference be¬ 
tween Binet test scores of two children represents an innate difference, he 
must assume that the two children have had much the same experience dur¬ 
ing their lives. If a child has had the same opportunity as normal children to 
acquire skills, information, and work attitudes called for by the tests, any 
failure to come up to normal performance must be due to his having failed 
to profit from his opportunities. 

Binet himself never considered that his tests measured an innate capacity. 
While it is clear that for most children rank in intelligence is fairly constant 
because their environment is fairly constant, one must not assume that the 
IQ corresponds exactly to native capacity. The ability level can of course be 
changed by radical changes in environment, although we have found no gen¬ 
eral techniques for “mental orthopedics” (Binet'^s term) which will accelerate 
significantly the mental development of normal children from normal homes. 

It is easy to list variations in experience that would make it easier for one 
child than another to pass the Binet tasks, even if they had equal native abik 
ity. Johnny was ill during much of the first grade; he is now a poorer reader 
than others. Freddie is only five, but his father has played number games 
with him so that he can count and add very well. Harold’s mother did not 
like having her walls marked, so she refused to let Harold use pencils oi 
crayons except tinder her supervision; Harold, at seven, doesn’t seem to enjoy 
drawing and is clumsy at it, Sarah lived in a rural area, where she never saw 
trains or telephones, although their pictures were in her story books. Peter’s 
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parents are refugees; although both parents can speak English, they find it 
difficult and always use German at home. Frances has a set of childien s puz¬ 
zle books which include interesting puzzles, pictures containing absurdities, 
and pictures to compare to see if they are alike or different. Variations such 
as these are common in any group and may be counted on to raise or depress 
both test performance and school performance. 

9. List for each of these children some of the tests in Form L which they would 
find easier or harder than children with “normal” experiences, 

10. Which items in Table 11 depend upon previous school learning? 

11. vidiioh items would offer an advantage to a child from an iip25cr-class home 
compared to a child from an impoverished working-class homer 

2. Stanford-Binet scores are strongly weighted with verhal abilities. The 
great majority of test items call for facility in using and understanding words, 
If the child does poorly at these tasks, he probably will do poorly in other 
verbal activities, He may do badly on the test because of poor schooling, but 
this will also cause him to do badly in school in the future. The Binet test is 
an excellent measure of scholastic aptitude, of readiness to do the sort of 
tasks required in school. Since Binet originally sought tests which would 
identify superior and inferior pupils, as judged by their school performance, 
it is not surprising that the final test measures a general ability common in 
school work. If one were to examine intelligent acts outside of school, it 
might be found that verbal facility is not so widely important. The test is not 
a measure of all types of mental ability^ various writers have commented on 
its undei'emiphasis on insight, foresight, origmality, organization of ideas, and 
so on, A high score on the test should not be interpreted as guaranteeing 
qualities which the test does not measure. 


Table 12. Mean IQ’s of Monolingual and Bilingual Children on 
the Binet Test and a Performance Test (12) 



Mean IQ for 

Mean IQ for 



MonoUnguaU 

Bilinguals 


Test 

(N =» 1Q6) 

(N = 106) 

Difference” 

SI cjnford-Binet 

98.7 

90.9 

7.8 

Atkins Ob|ect-F(tlmg 

89.0 

97.5 

-8.5 


Significance tests show that neither difference could be due to chance. 


Among the pupils fox whom this verbal loading causes the Stanford-Binet 
to give an unfair picture of intelligence as a whole are bilingual children, 
children from homes where experiences with English are limited, children 
with hearing deficiencies, and children who have had difficulty in reading. 
The examiner can often identify such cases by their relatively superior per¬ 
formance on items not stressing language. Table 12 compares the IQ's of 
children who speak only English, with bilinguals who speak a second lan¬ 
guage at home. Both groups were tested on the 1937 Binet and the Atkins 
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Object-Fitting Test, a performance test for preschool children which does 
not demand facility in English. It is evident that the bilingual group, which 
showed superiority on the non-verbal test, would be judged inferior on the 
Binet test* 

12* Suppose one were faced with Binet*s oiiginal problem, of deciding whether a 
pupil failing in school could profit from the regular curriculum. If the pupil is 
bilingual, which test would serve better? 

3. The Stanford-Binet score represents somewhat different mental abilities 
at different ages. This is apparent from^the shift of emphasis in Table 11, 
Early tests call for judgment, discrimination, and attention. Verbal tests and 
reasoning play a smaller part until later years. If all tire tests measured gen¬ 
eral intelligence equally well, this would be no problem. From the evidence 
to date, the simple mental developments of early childhood predict only 
roughly the later emergence of verbal and higher mental abilities. While the 
early levels of the test are excellent in testing a child to be sure he is making 
normal progress, IQ s at preschool ages do not predict accurately the sub¬ 
ject's later standing. 

The clearest study on this comes from Maurer s work with the Minnesota 
preschool tests, which are similar to the early Binet levels. Maurer followed 
a group from preschool years to late adolescence, and retested them to de¬ 
termine what preschool test items had best predicted intellect at maturity. 
At maturity she used a group test, which is heavily weighted with verbal ma¬ 
terials, but which is also highly correlated with both Binet scores and school 
success. She found that many items which correlated well with the total pre¬ 
school scale were poor predictors of later development. Among the poor 
items were pointing out parts of the body, obeying simple commands, com¬ 
prehension, and paper folding (28). 

It is significant that functions tested during die stage when they are just 
emerging are poor predictors. That is to say, performance is unstable in the 
early portions of a learning curvCi Anderson argues that vocabulary is a good 
test, at later ages, just because it is a learning based on a long period of en¬ 
vironmental stimulation (2, p. 21). Maurer confirms this in her summary of 
the characteristics of good predictive tests for preschool ages (28, pp. 85- 
86): ''[Good] tests for younger children make only minimal demands on 
language. They require perception of form and spatial relationships and the 
ability to reproduce them. They do not demand complex motor coordina¬ 
tions. They require controlled attention and ability to persist to a goal. Many 
of them are comparatively independent of training. Tests for older children 
[4-5 years] involve use of language in relationships wliich are not often prac¬ 
ticed and constitute problem-solving situations involving the use of well-de¬ 
veloped tools. Only two tests (response to pictures and naming colors) 
seemed to test skills in the early stages of formation.” 

4. The test requires experiences common to the American urban culture. 
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and is therefore of dubious value for comparing different cidiural groups. 
The Zuni Indians, for example, have a cooperative society most unlike the 
competitive attitudes we tend to encourage. Zuni children have races. But a 
child who wins several races is censured, as he has made others lose face. 
Instead, he must learn to win some races, to show he is capable, and then to 
hold back and give others an opportunity to win. In arithmetic, white teach¬ 
ers sent Zuni children to the blackboard for arithmetic drills, with instruc¬ 
tions to do a problem, then turn tlaeir backs to the board when finished. In¬ 
stead, the pupils faced the board until the slowest had finished; then all 
turned. Tliis was to them simply cpurtesy; following the teacher s direction 
would have been exhibitionism. It is easy to see why the typical American 
speed test gives misleading results among the Zuni. A Binet test fares no 
better; the firsts subject may fall some items deliberately, because he fears the 
next child will be unable to answer. All intelligence tests face the same prob¬ 
lem; they are adequate for comparing persons with similar experience, but 
white Americans would perhaps do badly on a test developed by a Zuni 
psychologist,. using questions which diflFerentiated between good and poor 
Zunis, 

The influence of culture on performance is especially well shown by an 
analysis of scores on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test in various Indian 
tribes (17). In this test for young children, the child is asked to draw the 
best man he can. Children of six Indian tribes were tested, The mean IQ 
was computed by Goodenough’s method, which scores the completeness 
and realism of tire drawing fairly objectively. For one group of Hopis, the 
mean IQ for boys was 123; for girls, 102. Similarly, other Hopis and Zias 
showed large differences favoring boys. For Navahos, on the other hand, 
the mean IQ’s were boys, 107; girls, HO. Anthropologists explained these 
differences, pointing out, for example, that the Hopi boy is stimulated to 
observe and work with his world, while girls’ activities are limited to rou¬ 
tine household tasks. Zia boys are encouraged to draw from iirfancy, whereas 
girls rarely draw except in school. Boys are expected to paint animals on the 
house walls at Christmas to encourage fertility, and to otherwise aid in 
ceremonial painting. Girls paint only conventional pottery designs. In Nav- 
aho ti'ibes, however, boys and girls have similar experiences and opportun¬ 
ities to learn art. The Draw-a-Man showed correlations with the Arthur 
Performance Scale ranging as low as .10 and .20, even though both are re¬ 
garded as tests of intelligence in the white culture. Obviously, a test is in¬ 
dicative of innate aptitude only when all persons compared have similar 
backgrounds. 

5. The Binet test does not give a reliable rneasure of separate aspects of 
mentality. Scores, however, are heavily influenced by abilities other than 
general intelligence. It would be helpful if we could divide the Binet test 
into segments and obtain separate estimates of verbal ability, information, 
and so on. McNemars factor analysis (27) effectively shows that this is not 
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possible. He finds that for the average Binet item, the general intelligence 
factor accounts for about half of what the item measures. The extent to which 
any item measures ‘"general intelligence” is shown by the correlation be¬ 
tween the test and the total score (Table 11). The other half of the variation 
between individuals is accounted for by miscellaneous knowledges and 
abilities which are irrelevant to the purpose of the test. Any particular 
specific factor is rarely found in more than one or two items; therefore it is 
not practical to identify these factors in separate scores. Since Binet and 
Terman deliberately sought a great variety of tests, so that no one subdivi¬ 
sion of intelligence would have great weight in the final score, the Binet tests 
are necessarily unsuitable for diagnosing separately the various aspects of 
ability. 

13. What sort of items have the greatest correlation with total test score at levels 
11-6 and IV? What does this suggest regarding the meaning of ‘‘general intel¬ 
ligence” in these scales? 

14. What items have the greatest loading of “general intelligence” at the upper 
end of the scale? What is the meaning of “general ability” at that level? 

15. Items having low correlations with total score are naming objects (II-6), re¬ 
peating digits (X), and picture absurdities (X). What factors other than “gen¬ 
eral mental development” might influence these items? 

16. The Stanford-Binet test has been criticized because it contains numerous items 
relating to death and other morbid subjects. What has this to do with the value 
of an intelligence test, so long as brighter pupils pass these items? 

6. The Binet score is influenced by the subjecfs personality and emotional 
habits. In fact, Binet's description of intelligence involves persistence, flex¬ 
ibility of mental approach, and criticalness, all of which are regarded as 
important in clinical concepts of personality. Among the emotional habits 
which have an obvious eflFect on scores are shyness with strange adults, 
lack of self-confidence, and dislike for "schoolish” tasks. A self-critical per¬ 
son may say “I don't know” because he is dissatisfied with the best answer 
he can formulate; a person less sensitive to niceties may give an answer 
which is passable. A pedantic urge to accuracy may make it relatively easy 
to perform well on memory tasks. Inhibition and fear of being incorrect may 
cause failure on tasks requiring insight and imagination. No matter how 
careful a tester is, there is some danger that a child may fail an item even 
though he could have passed. One should therefore always bear in mind 
that the final test score shows how well the child functioned in comparison 
with others, in his present state, which may be markedly affected by emo¬ 
tional complications. 

17. In indicating the importance of objective mental testing, Terman says, ‘T be¬ 
lieve it is possible for the psychologist to submit, after a forty-rminute diagnos- 
tication, a more reliable and more enlightening estimate of the child’s intelli¬ 
gence than most teachers can offer after a year of daily contact in the class¬ 
room” (40, p. 204). In which of the following features does the advantage of 
the test over the teacher’s report lie? 
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a. Freedom from personal prejudice. 
h, Considering more aspects of intelligence. 

c. Considering a basically different trait. 

d. Observing capacity rather than level of actual performance. 

e. Sampling behavior under a wide range of conditions. 

f. Permitting an exact comparison from child to child, 

g. Permitting an exact comparison of the child with a standard of normality. 

Scoring System 

Binet’s plan of successive hurdles makes it possible to report mental de¬ 
velopment in a simple and easily comprehended score called the mental age, 
The mental age corresponds to the level on the scale at which the child 
can just pass the tests. Computation of mental age would be simple if the 
child passed all tests to a certain level and failed all tests after that level. 
Because the failures enter gradually, the mental age is determined by adding 
credits (usually two months per test) for tests passed at any level. Where 
test levels are two years apart, and six tests compose each level, each test 
counts four months; where levels are six months apart, each test counts one 
month. The total credit in months is converted into a mental age in years and 
months (written thus: 5-8 for five years, eight months). 

Table 13. Binet Performance of Six Children 


Child 

Frank 

Billy 

Herbert 

May 

Bruce 

Nancy 

CA 

6-4. 

6-2 

8-0 

5-3 

8-6 

10-3 


Number 

Credit 








of 

per Test 


Number of Tests Passed by Child 

at Each Level 


Year 

Tests 

(Months) 







V 

6 

2 

6 

— 

— 

6 

_ 

— 

VI 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

— 

Yl! 

6 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

— 

VIII 

6 

2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

— 

iX 

6 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

X 

6 

2 


3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

XI 

6 

2 


0 

1 

0 


4 

Xll ' 

6 

2 



0 



3 

XIII 

6 

2 






1 

MA 1 

6-10 

8-2 






In Table 13, records of six children are reported. Frank shows very uniform 
ability; when he begins to fail, he fails nearly all tests at that level. His 
basal age is six. Four tests passed at Year VII add eight months'" credit; 
one at VIII adds two months. His mental age (MA) is 6 years, 10 months, 
BiUy has greater “scatter.” His MA is figured as follows: 


Basal Age 6 yrs. 

VII 4 tests, 2 mo. each 8 mo. 

YKl 4 tests, “ “ " 3 

IX 2 tests, “ “ 4 

X 3 tests, " “ " 6 mo. 

TPtql 


iS yrs., 26 mo.; 8 yrs., 2 mo^ = ,MA 
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While mental age measures the pupiFs performance, a measure of his 
brightness in relation to normal expectation for his age is helpful. Following 
a suggestion by Stern, Terman applied an intelligence quotient, or IQ, in 
his 1916 revision. This quotient is based on the definition of mental age. The 
average seven-year-old has a mental age of 7-0. A seven-year-old with a 
higher MA is superior, and one with a lower MA is inferior in mental devel¬ 
opment. The chronological age (CA) of the cliild is his age from birth. The 
IQ is the ratio of MA to CA, thus: 


Mental age 
Chronological age 


X 100 


X 100. 


For Frank, the CA is 6 years, 4 months, or 6.33 years. His IQ is 683 
( 6^%2 X 100) divided by 6.33, or 108. The IQ of the normal child is of 
course 100 . 

A special problem is presented in testing older adolescents and adults. 
The "developmental idea of mental age is difficult to apply, since perform¬ 
ance ceases to improve regularly as maturity is reached. There is almost no 
difference in test performance between 15-year-olds, 18-year-olds, and 
21 -year-olds, unless the test calls for items which added experience helps 
greatly in answering. Studies have shown that ability to adapt to new situa¬ 
tions has reached nearly full development at age 16. By a series of inter¬ 
locking definitions, the mental age and intelligence quotient of an older 
subject are determined as follows: If the true CA is greater tlian 13-0 
(where gradual slowing of development begins), a correction is applied; 
the corrected CA is lower than the true CA. The mental age of the average 
adult is set at 15-0. It is impossible to define higher mental ages, attained 
by superior adults, as "the level attained by the average person at age — 
because the average person never rises to these levels. Mental ages above 
15 are arbitrary units designed to keep the distribution of intelligence 
quotients roughly constant into adulthood. The mental age for the older 
subject is found by adding to 14 (or lower), as a basal age, whatever credits 
he earns on the adult-level tests. This mental age is divided by the corrected 
chronological age; for persons over 16, the corrected GA is 15. 


18. Compute the mental ages for the remaining four children iir Table 13. 

19. Compute the IQ's for the remaining five children in Table 13. 

20. A 20-year-old passes the following tests: XIV, all; Av. Adult, 7 tests out of 8, 
credit 2 months each; Superior Adult I, 2 tests out of 6, credit 4 months each; 
Superior Adult II, 1 test out of 6, ci'edit 5 months each. Find his IQ. 

21. Find the IQ of a 40-year-old who passes the same tests as the subject in Ques¬ 
tion 23. 

22. The statement, "The mental age of tlie average American adult is that of a 15- 
year-old” is frequently used in criticizing the quality of radio programs, the 
level of our civilization, or our political life. Discuss the validity of the argu¬ 
ment. What practical implications may be derived from the facts about adult 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE IQ 
IQ as a Measure of Rate 

The intelligence quotient is a convenient way of summarizing performance 
from the test. It is particularly helpful because mental age is constantly ris¬ 
ing, during the school years, whereas the IQ is more or less constant. While 
we shall examine the assumptions about IQ constancy in detail a few pages 
on, let us assume, temporarily, that the IQ of a child is actually fixed. Frank, 
who^e age is 6-4 according to Table 13, is at present six montlis ahead of 
average test performance for his age; when he is 12 years old he will have 
increased his advantage proportionally. In the absence of further basis for 
prediction, we may assume that his IQ at that tune will still be 108. His 
MA, when CA is 12, can be estimated by substituting in the equation, 

XQ . 100. Then 108 *100, and the estimated MA is 12.96, or 

^ CA 12 

13 years. 

The IQ is useful in comparing children of different ages. Gain or loss, 
relative to the average, is shown in change of IQ, Generalizations can be 
established about the educational and vocational expectancies of children 
of different IQ's, Because it is easy to use, the IQ is often the only measure 
re^Dorted from the test, Users must remember that persons with the same 
IQ do not have the same present mental ability; they have only similar 
relative superiority. In any class, under-age children of sux)erior ability are 
more like average children than they are like children of normal age with 
high IQ's. Only MA shows the present level of ability of the person. Two 
children of the same MA have the same general level of development, but 
they will differ in the direction of develox)nient. Table 14 shows the subtest 
performances of children with the same MA. Young, superior children pass 
different tests at Year IX than do older subnormal children. 


Table 14. Relative Difficulty of Tests in 1916 Stanford- 
Binet for Children All Having an MA of 9 But Different IQ’s 

( 29 ) 



Below IQ 70; 

CA 13 or Over 
(N = 48) 

IQ 90-110; 
CA About 9 
[N 48) 

Above IQ 1 40; 
CA 6—6 or Below 
(N = 22) 

Year IX 

1. What is the dafe foday? 

71 

63 

26 

2. Tells which of two weights Is heavier. 

47 

47 

91 

3. Makes change. 

83 

67 

31 

4 Repeats four digits backward. 

58 

67 

54 

5. Uses three given words in a sentence. 

83 

65 

68 

6. Finds rhymes for day, mi}}, etc. 

59 

58 

91 


23. Prepare a table or graph showing the probable MA’s of the six children in 
Table 13 at the following ages; 4, 6, 11, 13. 
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24. Judging from Table 14, bow does the mind of a child of IQ 150, CA 6, differ 
from that of the average nine-year-old? 

Distribution of IQ’s 

Figure 21 shows the distribution of scores for a large group of persons 
from ages 2 to 18, used in standardizing the test. Scores approximate a 
normal distribution. The distribution centers around IQ 100, and deviate 



44 54 64 74 84 94 104 114 124 134 144 154 164 174 
I.Q. 


Fig. 21. Distribution of IQ's in the Terman-Merrill 
standardization group (44). 


IQ^s are about equally common in the superior and inferior directions. The 
frequency of IQ's at each level is shown in Table 15. This table is the best 
single frame of reference for deciding how high, or how low, a given score 
is in relation to the population as a whole. 

Comparison of cases with a normal group is frequently helpful. In prac- 


Table 15. Percentage Distribution of IQ’s in Ter¬ 
man-Merrill Standardization Group (30) 


IQ 

1* ercent . 
of Cases 

Percent of Cases 
Falling in and 
Above Each Interval 

150-1- 

0.2 

0.2 

140-149 

1,1 

1.3 

130-139 

3.1 

4.4 

120-129 

8.2 

12.6 

no-119 

18.1 

30.7 

100-109 

23.5 

54.3 

90-99 

23.0 

77.3 

80-89 

14.5 

91.8 

70-79 

5,6 

97.4 

60-69 

2.0 

99.4 

50-59 

0.4 

99.8 

Below 50 

0.2 

, 100.0 
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tioal situations, however, we must usually judge how a person will fit into a 
selected group. Selection begins by the time the child enters school, for 
many of the severely subnormal are institutionalized or cared for in the 
home. Through the grades a slow but continuous elimination process oper¬ 
ates, especially where children are permitted to leave school to work. There 



F\g. 22. IQ’s of all pupils entering one high school com¬ 
pared with IQ’s of those dropping out before graduation 
(3T). 


is less incentive for the superior child to leave school than for the child who 
is frusti*ated in school work. The end result is a gradual raising of the average 
level. Elimination is most severe at such breaking points as the beginning 
of high school or high-school graduation. The IQ range in high school is 
unlike tl:ie representative sample studied by Terman and Merrill, and college 
groups are even more highly selected. One of the many studies of the range 
of IQs in high school showed the distribution in Table 16. Because a test 
other than the Binet was used, the norms are not precisely comparable to 

Table 16. Distribution of Freshman 
IQ’s in the High Schools of St. Louis, 

Missouri, in 1936 (23) 


Henmon-Nelson Percent of 

IQ 58,341 Pupils 


140-h 

1 

130-139 

4 

120-129 

12 

110-119 

24 

100-109 

31 

90-99 

20 

80-89 

7 

Below 80 

1 
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those of Table 15, The median IQ was 106,8, and the dropping off of cases 
below 100 IQ is notable. Other evidence of selective elimination is provided 
by Figure 22, which compares the range of IQ*s of 1146 pupils entering 
high school with those dropping during the course. 

Since the range of abilities varies from school to school and from class to 
class, a final judgment of the pupils standing must be based on local norms. 
Local norms change from time to time owing to population migration and 
changing school policies. At the college level, Traxler s data provide an 
important warning against overgeneralizing in intei’preting an IQ. He 
studied data from 323 colleges, where the American Council test was given 
to all freshmen. After converting these scores to IQ"s roughly similar to 
Binet IQ’s, he obtained the results given in Table 17. Clearly, some students 
who would succeed readily in one college will be far below average if they 
unwisely select a college where the competition is stiffer (cf, Fig. 17). 


Table 17. Median IQ’s of Freshmen In 
American Colleges (47) 


Median IQ 

Highest of 323 colleges 

123 

Median of all colleges 

109 

Median of four-year colleges 

109 

Median of junior colleges 

105 

Median of teachers colleges 

105 

Lowest of 323 colleges 

94 


25. The mental test scores of high-school students have, on the average, increased 
during the past twenty years, even though a constantly increasing proportion 
of the population has attended high school (14). How can this increase be 
explained? 

26. Sketch a chait comparing the data from Tables 15 and 16, and discuss the ex¬ 
tent to which the high-school group differs from a normal population. 

Meaning of Particular IQ's 

A frequent device is to label certain groups as “normal,” “near genius,” 
“feeble-minded,” etc. This is fallacious, because there is no borderline at 
which genius, for example, suddenly appears. Some persons of IQ 110 make 
significant contributions, and some of IQ 160 lead undistinguished adult 
lives. Some adults of IQ 80 are incapable of adjustment to the world, and 
some of IQ 60 support themselves and make an adequate home. Some 
classifications of feeble-mindedness have been widely accepted as a starting 
point for thinking about the individual case. IQ’s 60-69 may be labeled 
borderline; 40-59, morons; 20-39, imbeciles; and below 20, idiots. These 
are convenient, but it is wrong to think of them as rigid pigeonholes. Clinical 
disposition of a case is always based on a combination of mental test data 
with evidence on the person s functioning in social and practical situations. 
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27. Compute the mental ages of six-year-old childi-en who are classified as idiots, 
imbeciles, and morons. What does this imply regarding tlie behavior to be ex¬ 
pected from them? 

28. Compute the mental ages of adults in each of these categories. Interpret the 
results in terms of the amount of care these adults will need. 

29. In early psychological reports, a child having IQ 76 was sonaetimes referred 
to as having ‘"three-fourths of normal intelligence.'* Why is this misleading? 

30. Freeman (15) lists the imbecile range as 25-50, instead of 20-39 as reported 
above, based on Bernreuter and Carr's classification (4). Is there a way to de¬ 
cide which is correct? 

An interesting basis for studying the human meaning of the high IQ is in 
the research by Catharine Cox Miles, who estimated the IQ of prominent 
historical figures from biographical data indicating their childhood de¬ 
velopment. “Voltaire wrote verses from his cradle; Coleridge at 3 could 
read a chapter from the Bible. Mozart composed a minuet at 5; Goethe, 
at 8 , produced literary work of adult superiority" (11, p. 217 ) . The minimum 
estimated IQ's which could account for the recorded facts about these men 

Table 1 8. Reference Points for Establishing the Meaning of an [Q 


120 Ueeded to do acceptable work in a first-class college with normal efFort (16, p. 261). 

114 Mean lO of children in Midwest ctf// from white-collar, skilled-labor families (18). 

107 Mean IQ of high-school seniors (14). 

104 Minimum IQ for satisfactory (i.e., average) work in high school, m academic curriculum (10). 

100 Average IQ in unselected population (theoretical). 

93 Median IQ of children In eight one-teacher rural schools in Texas (5), 

91 Mean IQ of children In Midwest city, from low-income, socially depressed homes (18). 

90 Adult of IQ 90 can assemble some parts requiring some judgment, can operate sewing machine 
where Ihreading and adjusting machine is required (9). 

Child of iQ 90 can progress through eight grades with some retordation. With persistence may 
complete high school with difficulty (10/ 42). 

70 Aduit of IQ 70 can set and sort type, do farm work (3)» 

Child of IQ 70 will be able to attain fifth grade and may do average work there (42). 

60 Adult of IQ 60 con repair furniture, point toys, harvest vegetables (3). 

50 Adult can do rough painting, simple carpentry, domestic work (3). 

Child above IQ 50 can profit fram special classes In regular schools; need not be segregated 
(13) 

40 Adult can mow lawn, handle freight, simple laundry work (3). 


were: Voltaire, 180; Coleridge, 1^5; Mozart, 160; Goetbe, 190. The true IQ 
might conceivably have been higher, but full evidence was not available. 

This is perhaps a good place to comment on the reduction of IQ that 
occurs for unusually superior persons as they mature. It is mathematically 
possible for a six^year-old to reach an IQ well over 200, if he can pass tests 
through the 12-year level. When the same boy is 14, he may pass every item 
in the entire test, but his MA cannot exceed 22 years, 10 months. This "ceil¬ 
ing efiFect" makes the highest possible adult IQ 152, Chance errors will 
usually reduce the scores of even the highest adults somewhat below this. 
As a highly superior person reaches adulthood, then, his IQ declines, not 
because of less rapid development, but because of limits imposed by the 
test. Lest this be interpreted as suggesting that superior children lose their 
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real superiority, attention may be drawn to Terman’s studies in which he 
followed children of high IQ through early adulthood. Considering the 
group as a whole, these young adults were found to be in every way superior 
to average men and women of comparable age (43). 

The meaning of the IQ is best understood by one who has gi'eat experience 
ill observing children of known IQ in particular situations, A partial substi¬ 
tute for such a background may be gathered from the research literature, 
where various writers have established the IQ requirements of particular 
tasks. Many of these results are brought together in Table 18. These stand¬ 
ards are not entirely trustworthy, since they are based on different tests and 
on different criteria. They are nevertheless^ worth study, since they challenge 
many preconceptions about intelligence. 

31. If an IQ of 104'is demanded by the academic high-school curriculum, do such 
schools provide a suitable education for the majority of children? 

32. What problems may be anticipated if economic trends cause most above- 
average high-school graduates to seek a college education? 

33. The elementary school and the junior high school have been modified in the 
last SO years, in the direction of a curriculum promoting rounded development 
in artistic, physical, and social skills—in contrast to the curriculum stressing 
memorization and skill in reading and arithmetic which was in effect when 
Terman (42) made his analysis of the educational expectancy of children with 
IQ 90 and IQ 70 (Table 18). Would this change in curriculum alter the ex¬ 
pected educational progress of such childi’en? 

The Equivalence of IQ’s 

Although we have so far assumed that an IQ of a given size always rep¬ 
resents equally high standing, it is now necessary to consider two limitations 
to this assumption. The first is that to some extent, Stanford-Binet IQ’s 
are not comparable at different ages; the second, that IQ’s from different 
tests are not perfectly intercliarigeable. 

As we saw in Chapter 3, the most meaningful way to interpret a score is 
to study its relative position in the group. When the spread of IQ’s at dif¬ 
ferent ages is determined for the Stanford-Binet, it is found that there is 
some variation. On the whole, the standard deviation of the IQ is 16 or 17 
points, but at a few ages Terman and Merrill found much higher or lower 
sigmas. In the standardization group, the standard deviation dropped to. 14 
at age 5, and 12.5 at age 6; it rose to 19 or 20 at ages 2^2, 3, 12, and 15 (44, p. 
40). These irregular fluctuations are probably due to peculiarities of the 
scale (27, p. 85). If a score two standard deviations below the mean rep¬ 
resents the same degree of mental retardation at all ages, an IQ of 60 at age 
3, 12, or 15 is equivalent to an IQ of 72 to 75 around age 6, and equivalent 
to an IQ around 67 at most other points on the scale. Further research on 
this problem is needed. 

When we have learned what to expect of a child whose Stanford-Binet IQ 
is 80, we tend to transfer that expectation to another child for whom we have 
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a Wechsler or Otis IQ of 80. This is not justified because different tests are 
standardized on different groups and IQ’s are often computed by formulas 
different from the Binet procedure. Sometimes these differences are note¬ 
worthy. One group of college freshmen, for example, had a median Binet 
IQ (Form L) of 129, but on the Wechsler test their median was only 119 (1). 


Error of Measurement 

Naturally, no test score is completely dependable. Tbe extent to which 
the IQ is affected by errors of measurement is shown by reliability coeffi¬ 
cients. When the precision of the IQ is determined by comparing Form L 
and Form M IQ’s obtained a few days apart, a correlation of about .91 is 
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Fig. 23. IQ's obtained by seven-year-olds when tested on both 
forms of the Stanford-Binet (44), 


obtained (44, p. 47). This establishes the Stanford-Binet as one of the most 
reliable of all tests. Even so, the average shift of IQ’s from form to form 
is substantiah 5.9 for IQ ISO, 5.1 for IQ 100, 2s5 for IQ’s below 70. This 
means that an IQ of 130 may be 12 to 14 points from an estimate made for 
the same child a few days later, although such errors are infrequent. The 
best method for visualizing tlie error* of measurement is to study the scatter 
diagram for seven-year-olds, reproduced in Figure 23. We see, first, that 
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the test is more precise for low IQ's; changes below IQ 80 are slight. Next, 
we notice a few marked shifts, despite the general agreement between 
the two measures. For those with IQ QS-'OO on Form L, the Form M esti¬ 
mates range from about 87 to about 112, 

34. What range of Form M IQ's is found for children earning 130-134 on Form L? 

35. There are 17 cases having Form L IQ's of 125 and above. Thek median IQ on 
Fonn L is about 134. How many of them earned a higher score on Form M? 
How many shifted to a lower class-interval? 

36. Twenty-one children had IQ’s between 95 and 99 on Form L. What interpre¬ 
tation and recommendations would be made for them on the basis of this? 
Would the interpretation for any child be changed if his Form M IQ were 
used instead? 

37. What is the largest change of IQ in the chart? 

Figure 23 provides an illustration of the concept ‘‘regression toward the 
mean.” A person's earned score on a test is his true score, plus or minus 
some chance error. The true score is the average we would get if we tested 
him over and over, ironing out the unpredictable variations. Of course 
“good luck” makes the raw score higher than the true score, and “bad luck” 
makes the raw score lower. Then if we find a person with a very high score, 
more likely than not part of that score is due to good luck, If we test him 
again, we can expect him to slip toward his true score, since chance rarely 
favors the same person continually. The general rule for regression is: 
scores above average will more often decline than increase on retesting; 
scores below average will tend to increase on retesting. When a person is 
found to have an IQ of, 150, then, his “true” IQ is likely to be a few points 
lower. How far scores shift on retesting depends on the reliability coeflB- 
cient. 


Stability of Scores 

A large number of studies have been made, especially with the 1916 test, 
to determine whether the IQ is “constant.” If the IQ is fairly stable, educa¬ 
tional and vocational courses can be plotted long in advance, but if the IQ 
changes from year to year, such long-range decisions will be undependable. 
Evidence from numerous studies with the Binet tests leads to the following 
general conclusions: 

1. IQ's are generally stable, but the correlation is far from perfect. 

2. Tests at early ages give less accurate predictions than tests given after 
age six. 

3. Predictions are somewhat less accurate over very long time intervals 
than over shorter periods. R. L. Thorndike reviewed 36 correlations, and 
concluded that there was a regular trend. For immediate retests, r = .89; 
with a 20-month interval, r = .84; after five years, the correlation dropped 
to .70 (46). 
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Figure 24 shows what this instability means foi individual cases. It demoiv 
strates the change in scores found upon reteshng of behavior-problem chil¬ 
dren with the 1916 revision. The average time between testings was 15 
months. Brown comments on these data as follows (7, p. 848): 

''AlthouP-h the correlation between the ratings on one test and another on the 
Stanford-Binet is high, a large number of cases make considerable change, and 
from the clinical point of view these are often the import^t cases. One hundred 
eight cases or 15.2 per cent change eleven points or more. To say that the average 
change is about five points does not help a great deal, because in dealing with clin¬ 
ical cases one can never be sure that the particular case under obs^ewation may not 
be one that will show a large amount of change. It would seem advisable therefore 
to secure at least two ratings wherever an intelligence ratmg is especially impor¬ 
tant in disposing of the case or in making recommendations. 

Another study of similar children over an even longer time found that 3 
percent changed more than 30 IQ points and 10 percent changed 21 to 30 
points (8). 



Fig. 24. Changes in IQ when 1916 Stanford-Binet is repeated 
after an average interval of 15 months (7). 


Some shifts in IQ are due to errors of measurement, and some are due to 
major changes in the child himself resulting from physical disorders or re¬ 
coveries, changed emotional adjustment, or a more stimulating environment. 
There is also, evidence that the rate of mental development undergoes some 
change as the individual matures, even when external conditions seem fairly 
constant. For this reason, it is unsound practice to rely on mental tests given 
several years previously. Extreme reversals, from IQ 70 to IQ 120, are rare, 
but shifts of 20 IQ points are found for a few children in most large groups. 
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Scores of emotionally disturbed or uncooperative children are especially un¬ 
trustworthy. When the maladjustment is more than temporary, the child's IQ 
and his general performance will also be constant at a level below his ca¬ 
pacity. But if the causes of emotional disturbance are remedied, drastic 
changes in IQ occur. Long-range planning on the basis of the IQ is justified 
so long as two cautions are observed: Interpretation must consider the ele¬ 
ments in the child's background which would tend to raise or lower scores, 
and all judgments must be made tentatively, leaving the way open for a 
change of plans when evidence of change in development appears. 

The case of Danny reported by Lowell, from which the following account 
is condensed, should make clear the hazards that await the psychologist who 
treats every IQ as immutable (26). 

Danny R. was born January 15, 1929. He entered kindergarten at the age 
of five years and was found to be such a misfit in kindergarten that after a 
few weeks he was given a Binet test. The following are records of the four 
tests given before the end of Grade VI, with the date of test, mental age, 
and IQ. 

2-2-34 MA 4 yrs., 2 mo. [Q 82 

5- 9-35 MA 6 yrs., 2 mo. IQ 98 

6- B-37 MA 9 yrs., 4 mo. IQ 1 U 
1 2-3-40 MA 1 5 yrs., 9 mO. IQ 1 32 

The first Binet showed such mental immaturity that the child was excluded 
from kindergarten for a year. The next year Danny moved into another 
school district. This time, on a Binet, he seemed normal, so he was placed in 
the first grade in September in spite of his lack of social adjustment. The 
teachers complained that Danny seemed to live in a little world of his own, 
was noticeably poor in motor coordination, and had a worried look on his 
face most of the time. The mother was called in and only then was light 
thrown on his peculiarities. 

The mother explained that while Danny was still a baby his father bad 
developed encephalitis. In order for the mother to work, they lived in the 
grandparents' home, where Danny could be cared for. Danny's grandfather 
was a high-strung, nervous old gentleman who was much annoyed by the 
child's noise and expostulated so violently at times that Danny became petri¬ 
fied with fear. The grandfather's chief aim was to keep things quiet and 
peaceful at any cost. When Danny was excluded from kindergarten the 
mother took him from the grandparents' home. 

The next few years were a period of educational, social, and emotional 
growth for the starved child. He amazed his teachers with his achievement. 
He became an inveterate reader and could solve arithmetic problems far be¬ 
yond his grade level. He was under a doctor's care much of the time and 
was also treated by a psychiatrist because of his marked fears. He made 
friends with boys in spite of lack of physical prowess. 

Except for cases of specific physical or psychiatric defects, it was once 
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thought virtually hopeless to try to raise the IQ. In recent years, more and 
more studies have provided evidence that radically improving environments 
will raise the IQ in some cases. Not all these studies have been soundly con¬ 
ducted, but the general conclusion is certainly warranted that the IQ can 
often be changed if we try. When the IQ, i.e„ present test performance, is 
changed, the person is presumably making better use of his capacity. No one 
claims that capacity itself is altered. The most striking recent claim is that of, 
Schmidt, who reports gains in average IQ from 52 to 89 for children given 
special treatment (37). Many psychologists consider such marked changes 
improbable, and further investigation and confirmation of Schmidt's study is 
called for. Schmidt's work has received severe criticism for technical flaws in 
the research. 

38. Do you think it correct to say that Danny's intelligence changed? 

39. What explanation can you ofi:er for the relative inaccuracy of prediction from 
prescliool IQ's? 

EMPIRICAL VALIDITY OF THE STANFORD-BINET 

The Binet scale samples a variety of behaviors that are obviously impor¬ 
tant, and the score is a good predictor of future performance in the test itself. 
For practical use of the test it is important to know how closely the be¬ 
haviors shown on it are related to external criteria. That is, how much are 
life success, school success, and so on influenced by ‘intelligence as measured 
by the Stanford-Binet test"? 

School success is most easily and most frequently studied. In every case, 
one reaches the same conclusion. The Binet IQ predicts achievement suffi¬ 
ciently well to be useful, but many other factors influence achievement, so 
that predictions must be tentative. The following correlations, for all tenth- 
graders in one high school taking the subjects listed, are representative (6): 


Form L IQ with reading comprehension ,73 

with reading speed .43 

with English usage .59 

with history .59 

with biology .54 

with geometry .48 


Correlations of the same magnitude are found at the elementary level. 

40. From Figure 7, what improvement over chance prediction can be obtained 
using Binet IQ as a predictor of success in English or history? 

41. The correlation of Binet IQ'^s with grades of medical school seniors was found 
to be only .15 in one study. The average IQ of these men was 131 (32). How 
can you explain the lowness of the correlation? 

A vast body of literature shows mental ability to have significant relations 
to delinquency, vocational success, and so on. But it is recognized that in- 
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telligence is only one facet of individuality to be considered in a practical 
decision about a child or adult. One can neither predict behavior of a given 
case knowing only his IQ, nor make an intelligent prediction without using a 
good estimate of his mental ability. 

DIAGNOSIS ON THE STANFORD-BINET 

Children with the same MA are of coui’se far from alike in mental develop¬ 
ment. This is shown by the fact that they pass quite different tests. The 
Stanford-Binet, as a varied standardized situation, brings to light far more 
individual differences than the single score represents. Experienced testers 
always study such differences, and many have tried to develop supplemen¬ 
tary systems of scoring to report this information. In particular, many have 
hoped that the scatter of performance would have diagnostic value. The 
scatter is the range from the child's earliest failure to his highest success; it 
suggests whether all aspects of ability have developed evenly. After many 
studies of scatter, investigators now agree that it has no value as a score. All 
other attempts to obtain supplementary diagnostic scores from the Stanford- 
Binet have similarly failed. 

The Binet test fails to yield diagnostic scores because it was designed to 
avoid permitting any factor save “general ability” to influence scores to a 
measurable degree. We cannot trace accurately the child's development in 
simple recall, for example, because the digit-span tests and others like them 
are not uniformly spaced at all levels of difficulty. Even within one year- 
scale, we cannot discuss the child's strengths and weaknesses with confi¬ 
dence, because tests grouped together do not have exactly the same diffi¬ 
culty. Nevertheless, the clinician is deprived of valuable clues if he does not 
study the pattern of test performance in detail. 

One cannot measure a “verbal IQ” readily, hut if a child has an unusual 
handicap or facility in verbal tests, the examiner has an excellent opportunity 
to note it. Deficiencies in information, arithmetic sldll, and reasoning may 
also be noted. These indications, even if brought to light only in one or two 
sub tests, provide profitable leads for further study and confirmation by re¬ 
liable tests of the separate abilities. 

The Binet also affords an excellent opportunity to see how the child works. 
The observer should note, for example, when an impulsive child uses trial 
and error in an attempt to “force” a solution instead of using reasoning. An 
inhibited child may refuse to take a chance on items where induction or 
imagination is called for and he cannot be positive that his answer is right. 
A distinction should be made between the child who is successful because of 
coaching, who does well on such teachable items as counting to 13 or saying 
the days of the week in order, and the more genuinely intelligent child who 
can make up a coherent story about a picture and tell what day of the week 
comes before Tuesday. There are great differences in the ways children fail, 
and the ways they react to failure. Some fail by not responding, while others 
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give answers even to questions on which they are ignorant. Some do not 
know when their answers are incorrect, while others are clearly dissatisfied, 
and aware they have met trouble. 

The analysis resulting from a careful clinical study is illustrated by tlie 
testers comments regarding John Sanders (CA 12.8; IQ 109), a normal ado¬ 
lescent (24, pp. 91-92): 

‘7ohn showed a lively intellectual curiosity and was interested in a variety of 
things, but within each of these interests his attention seemed to be rigid and 
single-tracked. This lack of flexibility made it difficult for him to adapt to require¬ 
ments when on unfamiliar ground. Upon encountering difficulties, he frequently 
demanded a pencil, because he could not 'see' the words or numbers; I have never 
tested a more eye-minded person. 

"John s principal difficulties were on tests requii-ing precise operations, as in the 
use of numbers. With such tests he became insecure and often seemed confused, 
with slips of memory and errors in simple calculations. He asked to have instruc¬ 
tions repeated, was dependent on the examiner, and easily discouraged. Although 
cooperative and anxious to do well, it was extremely hard for him to master a task 
(such as memory span') in which he was required to be exact by fixed standards. 
If this is also ti'ue outside the testing situation, it is not surprising that in his school 
work he has found great difficulty in learning to spell, in mastering the mechanics 
of English, and in learning a foreign language. We cannot tell from this test whtj 
he has had such unusual difficulty in this kind of learning. However, the supposi¬ 
tion can he offered that in tasks involving an imaginative and analytic approach he 
imposes form upon himself; in tasks of tlie type which he finds difficult, form is 
imposed upon him from without. Resistance to such controls may account in part 
for the discrepancies between John's actual intelligence and his achievement in 
certain fields.” 

Clinicians find that the test diirects attention to possible abnormal devia¬ 
tions. Schizophrenics in particular give certain distinctive responses (21, p. 
984). Compared to normals of the same mental age, schizophrenics are su¬ 
perior in vocabulary, abstract words, and dissected sentences, but have much 
greater difficulty with bead chains, picture absurdities, memory for designs, 
and memory for stories (34). Because many normals also show these specific 
difficulties, the pattern of passes and failures cannot be relied upon as an 
absolute indicator of psychosis. As a preliminary indication to be checked 
with further tests, tlie Binet is of some value in psychiatric diagnosis for 
young subjects. 

Still another technique of squeezing the test of its full contribution is to 
watch for indications of values, attitudes, and outlook on life. Strauss reports 
remarks of this nature (39), To the question on the 10-year-level, ^'What 
ought you to do before undertaking something very important?’^ delinquent 
mentally defective children answer, "Don't touch anything that doesn't be¬ 
long to you," or “Run away from a guy who is going to take it. Go tell him 
nothing of the people that owns them." In defining pity^ one of them answers, 
"Don t take pity on somebody, shoot them and kill them.” 

Essentially the Stanford-Binet is a standardized clinical observation. The 
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fact that it also yields an IQ should not blind the tester to his obligation to 
report to those who will use the test everything he can observe. There is no 
adequate rationale for making and interpreting these observations, and they 
are necessarily tentative. But to avoid them because tlrey are subjective is no 
more sound than if the clinician were to refuse to have a conversation with 
the child because it would not lead to a statistically manageable and reliable 
score. The Binet tester with adequate experience has a great advantage over 
the clinical interviewer because he can observe the child in a standardized 
situation and can compare what he does with the behavior of other children. 
The fact that the child does not think of a mental test as a situation revealing 
emotions and habits of work is a further asset. 

42. What sort of report should be placed in the school hies for a child who has 
been given a Stanford-Binet test? 

EVALUATION OF THE STANFORD-BINET 

The wide acceptance the Stanford-Binet Scale has had should not obscure 
the fact that the test has been found imperfect by many critics. Criticism 
attended Binet’s first published scale and each subsequent revision. Criticism 
of even the 1937 revision ranges from minor suggestions regarding details to 
Stoddard’s scornful statement, “The Iowa workers . . . feel thatj over the 
years, the Stanford revisions have offered not very reliable measurements of 
functions not very close to intelligence” (38, p. 116). The wide acceptance 
the test has had reflects the fact that at each point in its development it was 
more serviceable than other available techniques. Its limitations are real, and 
better tests may supplant it some day. 

The scale is not the most convenient intelligence test, because it requires a 
trained administrator and scorer, and much time per pupil. This lack of econ¬ 
omy is compensated for by greater precision and greater variety of tasks than 
other tests offer, and by the wealth of observational data that can be ob¬ 
tained during testing. The test appeals to children, and is in that respect easy 
to give. The cumulated experience and research literature on the test make 
results more usable than those of any new test could be, which will make it 
difficult for even a better test to supplant the Stanford-Binet. 

The test is accurate, except in those cases in which rapport is poorly estab¬ 
lished, The norms and the comparability of parallel forms are not open to 
serious question. The major controversies center around its ^yalidity, and it is 
of course not equally valid for all purposes. It yields a faulty picture of all¬ 
round ability for some children, but research has identified most of the fac¬ 
tors which make the IQ misleading. If a worker draws false conclusions 
about the capacity of bilinguals, Negroes from an impoverished environment, 
or children rejected by their parents, the error lies in the interpreter. The test 
is not valid as a measure of capacity, unless a large number of assumptions 
about past experience are satisfied. As a measure of ability, the test serves 
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very well. Some workers are critical because the test is lieavily loaded with 
verbal tasks and tasks influenced by educational experience. This is a weak- 
ness for some applications, but for any attempt to predict the success of a 
cliild in school it is an advantage. 

Many workers would prefer to have a diagnostic test which yields depend¬ 
able scores representing the separate facets of mental development. Tliey 
consider the Binet a hodgepodge, which of course it is. The difference be¬ 
tween those who consider this an asset and those who wish to rectify it is in 
miniature the problem of all psychological research. In the history of psy¬ 
chology there has been a continual divergence between those who wish to 
measure precisely whatever they measure, and to know just what they are 
measuring even if it is of no practical importance, and those who wish to 
solve a practical problem by treating it as a complex whole with indefinable 
and inseparable elements. Binet*s success, in contrast to his predecessors in 
mental testing, came because he found that in his time intelligence could 
not be successfully subdivided. Whether the later development of psychol¬ 
ogy has armed us with concepts and techniques which will make analytical 
tests feasible is now under investigation. The tests discussed in subsequent 
chapters are moving in that direction, 

The age-scale method and the IQ, which have often been regarded as sec¬ 
ond only to the concept of general intelligence itself as a contribution of this 
test, are undergoing increasing criticism. The first limitation of the age scale 
is its ineflBciency, Tests are presented in a '^spiral” order, so that one goes 
through all types of test at one difficulty level, then mounts to another level 
and uses similar tests. If all tests of a given type, such as digit span, were 
given at once, testing time could be reduced. The pass-fail method of scoring 
is inefficient because it throws away information. There is a difference be¬ 
tween the child who gets none of the verbal absurdities correct (p. 109) and 
the child who solves two of them; but by the hurdle system of scoring the 
child must pass three before tlie item adds to his score. Most critics of the 
Stanford-Binet have argued for a point system of scoring which would per¬ 
mit reliable measurement with fewer items. Numerous revisions using point 
scales have been produced, in which one or more points are allowed for each 
correct answer. Total point scores are converted into mental ages, so that the 
same interpretations are made as from the age scale. 

Hutt challenges the basic notion of the test as a standard procedure. He 
contends that the patterns of success and failure of individuals cause frustra¬ 
tion at different points, which makes their motivation different. He proposes 
instead to vary the test order with each subject by alternating easy and hard 
items and thus reducing the cumulative impact of failure at the end of the 
test. He hopes to obtain better diagnostic information. In an experimental 
trial with comparable groups, he found that his '‘adaptive^' method yielded 
IQ"s similar to the normal test, for very well adjusted children. The mean 
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for very poorly adjusted children was 4.5 points higher with the adaptive 
method (22). 

43. How could you decide whether Hutt's procedure is more valid than the stand¬ 
ard method? 

44. What arguments can be advanced against Hutfs proposal? 

The attack on the IQ as a method of scoring has been based on many 
weaknesses. The variation in range of IQ's from year to year along the scale, 
the lack of comparability with tests of other functions, and the artificiality 
of the concept at adult ages have been pointed out. While the logic of the IQ 
is defensible, its popularity has led to a rash of quotients—achievement quo¬ 
tients, educational quotients, personality^ quotients, and so on—some of 
which are meaningless and all of which present statistical difficulties. Many 
workers who developed intelligence tests have devised synthetic IQ's which 
are not quotients at all and are called by that name only because test users 
have been accustomed to expect an IQ from an intelligence test. Because 
standard scores are not open to any of the above objections, and would per¬ 
mit direct comparison of standing in intelligence with standing in other abili¬ 
ties for which there are no quotients, most statisticians urge that standard 
scores be used with future tests, the IQ being discarded. Terman argues that 
although standard scores will do all the IQ does and are superior for re¬ 
search, teachers, social workers, and physicians have learned, over the years 
since 1916, what an IQ of a given size means (44, p. 27). This argument is a 
little weakened by the fact that an IQ of a given size has a different meaning 
on the 1937 test from what it had on the first test and a different meaning at 
different age levels of the 1937 test. But it is true that if we shift to standard 
scores it will take many years before the scoring is understood by as^ many 
people as can interpret at least crudely an intelligence quotient. 

45. Prepare a table of T-scores (see p. 32) for the Stauford-Binet test at ages 8, 
12, and 15, for a representative group of school children, using McNemar’s 
data below (27, pp. 32-33). 

Age 8 12 15 

Mean MA 8,2 12.4 14.7 

Standard deviation 1.2 2.3 2.7 

46. If, in 1916, Terman had weighed the comparative advantages of introducing 
T-scores or IQ's, what arguments could have been advanced for the IQ? 

47. With standard scores, how would adult performance be reported? Must any 
assumpticns be made about the age when mental growth ceases? 

48. If we had an accurate test, why could we not report color vision in terms of 
“color-vision age" and *holor-vision quotient"? 

49. The MA compares the subject to the group who are equal with him in mental 
- development but not in age; the standard score compares him to those of his 

own age, but with different development. With which group will he most often 
be competing in life situations? 
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Another set of arguments has been set off by questions about the shape^of 
the mental growth curve. The difference between MA 15 and MA 16 is quite 
small; people with either MA can do about die same things. The difference 
of one year in MA is quite large at early ages, in terms of what a child can 
do. Moreover, it is not accurate to assume that mental growth ceases utterly 
near age 15. Heinis proposed a scaling system in which equal score incre¬ 
ments would represent equal amounts of mental growth. This in turn led to 
a “personal constant,” or PC, which ho would substitute for the IQ (19). 
Such methods appear to offer no advantage over the standard score for prac¬ 
tical purposes. 

Several revisions of the Binet other than Terman's have been developed. 
Characteristics of the most im]portaiit ones are summarized in Table 19. 


Table 19. Representative Tests Derived from the Binet Scales 


Test and 

PubUshef Author 

Dote 

Age 

Range 

Special 

Features 

Comments of 
Reviewers" 

Stonford Revision Termcn 
(Houghton Mif¬ 
flin) 

1916 

3—adult 

Introduced the IQ. Most 
widely used, 1916 
to 1937 


Stanford Revision, Terman- 
Forms L ohd M Merrill 

(Houghton Mif¬ 
flin} 

1937 

2—adult 

Parallel forms. Ex¬ 
tended for higher 
and lower ages. 

Most widely used, 

1938 to 1949 

"Much superior to the 
old [1916J for survey 
purposes. . . . Many 
shortcomings for 
clinic Use" (25). 

Point Scale (War- Yerkes- 
wick and York) Bridges 

1923 

3—adult 

Sublests organized as 
ppinl scale. Of mainly 
hfsforiccil interest 


Tests of Mental Kuhlmann 

1939 

3 months 

Usesr.Heinis’ scaling and 

"Rather Intricate. . . . 

Development 
(Educ. Test 

Bureau) 


—adult 

point scoring 

In the hands of quali¬ 
fied workers, highly 
reliable, stable, and 
accurate" (20). 

Detroit Tests of Baker- 

Learning Apti- Leland 

fude (Pub. 

School Publ, 

Co.) 

1935 

4-—adult 

Tests grouped for di¬ 
agnosis. Point scale 

"Standardization Is in¬ 
adequate. . . .The 
whole tnterpretation 
lacks Statistical foun¬ 
dation” (33, p. 129). 


'• The reader should rerer to the source cited for a full stateniciit of the reviewer's oirinlon* 
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CHAPTER 7 


Mental Diagnosis: The Wechsler Test 


Whereas tire Binet test was designed to yield a single measure of general 
mental ability, clinical users have long desired a test which would reveal 
more about the pattern of an individuars mental functioning. If it is possible 
to obtain reliable tests which will describe the person s particular strengths 
and weaknesses, as well as estimate his general level of development, such 
information will be of major value in guidance and in disposition of mental 
patients. The test which, at the present time, comes closest to an adequate 
diagnosis of mental abilities is the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence. Scale. In 
this chapter we shall consider its characteristics, first as a general mental test, 
and then as a diagnostic instrument. This will provide an opportunity to con¬ 
sider the problems inherent in diagnostic testing in general. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WECHSLER TEST 
Development of the Instrument 

While the Binet scale contributed largely to the development of insight 
into mental abilities, deficiencies were found in the practical utility of the 
Stanford and otlrer revisions. Those who used the test with adults were par¬ 
ticularly troubled by the fact that they were planned for children. Wechsler s 
criticisms which led him to develop the Bellevue scale are worth quoting at 
length (17, pp. 15-18): 

"‘The scales now in use fail to meet some of the most elementary requirements 
which psychologists ordinarily set themselves when standardizing a test. The first 
deficiency is that they have not been standardized on a suflScient number of cases. 
Indeed most of them were never standardized on any adults at all. . . . 

""A more obvious shortcoming of the intelligence examinations now used for 
adults, and one that has often been noted, is the unsuitability of much of the ma¬ 
terial that forms part of the examinations. Many of the test items do not seem to 
be of the sort that would either interest or appeal to an adult. ... To ask the 
average adult to say as many words as he can think of in three minutes, or to make 
a sentence of the words to asked paper my teacher correct I my and assume that 
he will be either interested or impressed, is expecting too much. The average child 
responds to such questions as a matter of coui'se. The average adult will, as often 
as not, start wondering as to what possible purpose or meaning the tests cau have. 
Such remarks as "That’s baby stuff/ "Wliv do I have to do this?’ and 1 never had 
that in school/ are very common, particufarly among less alert subjects. ... 

""Apart from the matter of interest and appeal, there are other serious objections 
to the tvpe of material generally employed in children’s tests which make them 
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unsuitable for adult use. One of them is the fact that credit for correctness of re¬ 
sponse so often depends upon the individuaTs capacity to manipulate words (or 
objects), rather than upon comprehension of their meaning. . . . 

"‘Another limitation to the use of tests on adults, originally standardized on chil¬ 
dren, is that many of these tests lay altogether too much emphasis on speed as 
compared to accuracy. . . . This is particularly true for older subjects who do 
badly on nearly all ‘speed’ tests. A number of explanations have been offered for 
this fact. The one which is of particular pertinence to our discussion is the possible 
inffuence of the different attitude which adults take toward set tasks or test situa¬ 
tions. When you tell a child, ‘Put these blocks together as fast as you can/ tlie 
chances are he will accept the instructions at their face value. One cannot be so 
sure of a similar acceptance in the case of the adult. He might be a type of indi¬ 
vidual characterizing the attitude, ‘look before you leap/ or ‘try to figure this 
thing out/ In that case his attitude might only serve to get him a lower intelligence 
rating.” 

1. Relate Wechsler’s criticisms to the characteristics of a good test given in Chap¬ 
ter 4. To what extent do his criticisms refer to practical considerations, and to 
what extent to validity, reliability, and norms? 

2. With reference to Table 11, identify several Stanford-Binet items open to one 
or more of Wechsler s criticisms. 

3. To what extent do Wechsler’s criticisms suggest that the Binet is a poor test for 
use with children? 

Because of these difficulties, Wechsler determined to build a test appropri¬ 
ate to his needs. Just as Binet’s interest in the failing school child helped to 
define his test, Wechsler’s position as clinical psychologist in New York’s 
Bellevue Hospital influenced his goals. Wechsler’s duties included examina¬ 
tion of criminals and patients who might be feeble-minded, psychotic, or 
illiterate. Whether these subjects were genuinely subnormal in intelligence 
was of major importance in deciding disposition. For Wechsler, as for Binet, 
the principal interest was in studying the average and below-average group; 
no particular effort was made to measure precisely the higher levels of adult 
mental ability. 

It became particularly important for Wechsler, studying adults through 
very advanced ages, to establish a new approach to adult “normality.” While 
adults do not grow in mental power through adulthood, it is not true that the 
average adult has at all ages the same mental power he had at 16. Wechsler’s 
data from his test are presented in Figure 25. The average performance of 
adults begins to drop in the early 20’s. If performance at age 16 were taken 
as normal, the average adult at age 50 would have an IQ of about 75, accord¬ 
ing to these data, since his performance is equal to that of a 12-year-old. This 
is a clear inconsistency, if IQ is to indicate deviation from the average. 

Wechsler set about assembling appropriate test materials for his purposes. 
He is hot very explicit about his theory of intelligence or the criteria used to 
select items. He subscribes to Binet’s idea of a general or “global” ability, but 
he also recognizes that, in patients particularly, ability functions along some 
lines better than along others. Wechsler adapted from earlier tests a variety 
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of items which he felt had been useful in understanding some of his patients. 
He was seeking items which, while falling within the area we identify as gen¬ 
eral intelligence, had sufBciently unique characteristics to silhouette different 
types of thinking or performance. 

After considerable clinical trial, the first edition was published in 1989. 
Early in the war, the Army requested Wechsler to make a parallel form for 
its use. Form B was used extensively in Army hospitals, and considerable 



Age 

Fig. 25. Changes in mental ability with age ( 17 , p. 29). 


research by Army psychologists has been published. In 1946, Wechsler pub¬ 
lished Form II of the test, which was substantially the same as Form B except 
for the discarding of experimental materials. The Wechsler test has received 
widespread use by clinicians, primarily with adult subjects. It is increasingly 
being applied to adolescents and is now being extended to make it appropri¬ 
ate for younger children. 

Description 

A detailed description of Form I, which has been most widely used, is the 
best means of introducing the test. Form II is the same in form but has dif¬ 
ferent items. The Bellevue test is a point scale, in contrast to the age scale 
used by Binet. Each item is credited a certain number of points, the points 
earned being added to determine the score. The total number of points 
earned is converted, by norm tables, into a Wechsler IQ. Wechsler’s test is 
divided into 11 subtests, each containing one type of item. This makes it 
possible to determine a separate diagnostic score on each type of behavior. 
Wechsler groups the subtests in two series, one of which yields a ‘verbal IQ," 
the other a “performance IQ.” A total IQ is also used. 

The Verbal scale includes tests of Information, Comprehension, Digit 
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Span, Similarities, Arithmetic, and Vocabulary. Vocabulary was originally 
considered an alternate test but proved so helpful that it is now generally 
administered as a regular part of the scale. The Performance scale includes 
Picture Arrangement, Picture Completion, Block Design, Object Assembly, 
and Digit Symbol. A brief description of each subtest follows. 

Information includes such items as “What is the population of the United 
States?” “What does rubber come from?” and “Plow many weeks are there in 
a year?” 



A. A Picture Arrangement item. 



B. A Bloclc Design C. An Object Assembly 

pattern. item. 


Fig. 26. Representative materials from Wechsler performance tests. 

Comprehension questions include 'Why should we keep away from bad 
company?” and "Why are shoes made of leather?” The subject is expected to 
give a generalized, fairly direct answer. 

In Digit Span^ the subject is asked to repeat after the examiner three- to 
nine-digit numbers. These are given in hurdle fashion, and the test is stopped 
after two failures at any level of difficulty. The same type of problem is then 
repeated, with the subject required to give the numbers backward. 

Similarities asks the subject to tell how the following are alike: orange and 
banana, air and water, poem and statue, etc. 

Arithmetic is a test of numerical reasoning ability using simple verbal 
problems, such as "Plow many oranges can you buy for thirty-six cents if one 
orange costs four cents?” The subject is required to do the items mentally and 
receives no credit on an item where he uses more than a reasonable time. 
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Vocabulary requires the subject to define or explain such words as dia¬ 
mond/’ “seclude,” “pewter,” and “chattel. 

Materials for the Performance scale are illustrated in Figure 26. The pic¬ 
tures at the top are to be rearranged by the subject to make a meaningful 
story. Items of this type constitute the Picture Arrangement test. 

In Picture Completion, the subject locates the missing part of a drawing of 
a familiar object. 

Block Design requires the subject to produce such a complex design as 
(b) in Figure 26 by fitting together separate cubes, painted differently on the 
six faces. 

Object Assembly makes use of three cutout objects, a manikin, hand, and 
face (c, Fig. 26). The subject must put them together, one at a time. 

Digit Symbol is a timed test in which the subject writes beneath each 
number an arbitrarily assigned symbol. 

4. Which suhtests have the following characteristics? 

a. The score is affected by educational background. 

b. The test demands experiences found in the urban American culture. 

c. The test requires problem solving or reorganization of knowledge rather than 
mere recall. 

5. How do the Wechsler test items differ from the higher levels of the Stanford- 

Binet? 

After scoring responses according to Wechsler’s guide, the examiner ob¬ 
tains the total score for each sub test. These rare then translated into weighted 
scores to allow for the relative lengths of tlfe tests. Since the weighted scores 
are standard scores, die mean always being 10, we can study the profile or 
pattern of the subject's performance. This is the diagnostic feature of the 
test. 

The weighted scores for verbal tests and for performance tests may be 
combined and converted into the IQ's by reference to a table using the per¬ 
son s chronological age. Wechsler made no attempt to define mental age, 
since that concept is meaningless for adults. Instead, he defined the IQ in 
percentile terms. The median IQ was defined at 100, a value close to the 25th 
percentile was taken as IQ 90, and so on. Separate norm calculations were 
made for adults in different age ranges. A person who earns a total score of 
70 points has a Bellevue IQ of 79 if he is 16 years old, 89 if he is 35 years 
old, 93 if he is 45, and 97 if he is 55. Tables are available for ages 10 to 59. 
IQ's may also be computed for more advanced ages. 

Even more than the Binet test, the Wechsler provides opportunity for a 
standardized observation of behavior. The subject's personality character¬ 
istics are evident in his attack upon the performance items in particular. The 
Comprehension and Similarities tests of the verbal section are also informa¬ 
tive, since the person's thinking habits are demonstrated. Projective content 
may be elicited by some of the questions. The boy who explains the similarity 
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of praise and punishment with “They both come together. Whenever you get 
praised for something, then you get punished right afterward” reveals much 
about his morale and his relations to his parents. Such clues cannot be used 
except as a guide to further study and attempted confirmation. 

The Wechsler test is comparatively simple to administer. The full test re¬ 
quires from 45 minutes to an hour. The directions are less complex than in 
the Binet, and the system of grouping similar tests reduces the task of the 
examiner. The ability of the examiner to establish rapport and his carefulness 
in following directions may influence the score greatly, so that skilled testing 
is required. In some of the verbal tests, the examiner must make rather sensi¬ 
tive judgments as to the correctness of an answer since it may be necessary 
to request the subject to elaborate his meaning. Answers that seem wrong 
may be correct when the subject explains himself. Subjectivity in scoring 
borderline answers is also a potential problem. 

6. A 16-year-old earns a Stanford-Binet IQ of 79. What IQ*s would be given by 
Terman to persons 35, 45, and 55 who passed the same sub tests as he does? 

7. Several experimental tests in the Army Wechsler have not been generally pub¬ 
lished. One was a maze test. What data would one obtain to decide whether the 
maze test should be made a permanent part of the Performance scale? 

8. Wechsler standardized his test on a sample entirely composed of white persons. 
How would one interpret an IQ of 100 obtained by a Negro? 

9. If you were working in New York City, attempting to establish norms which 
would be comparable to the performance of Americans in general, what factors 
would you have to consider in selecting cases? How could you proceed? 

Reliability and Validity of the IQ 

As one of the outcomes of the Wechsler test is an all-over IQ, it may be 
judged in the same manner as the Stanford-Binet. Reliability and validity 
coefficients have been reported from several studies, although the research is 
less complete than for the older test. The coefficient of equivalence, split-half^ 
for 355 young adults, was ,90 in one study. The stability of the IQ over 
intervals less than one year is indicated by two retest coejfficients of .94 ob¬ 
tained for small groups (17). These studies suggest that error of measure¬ 
ment is usually small and that the Wechsler is as accurate as the Stanford- 
Binet. 

Correlation with other tests is a favorite method of “validating” mental 
tests. The Stanford-Binet IQ and the Wechsler IQ correlate very highly. 
Studies reviewed by Rabin (11) and Watson (16) find correlations from .80 
to ,93 when the range of ability is not limited by pre-selection. Apparently 
the Wechsler correlates with Binet almost as well as two administrations of 
the same test correlate. But the fact that Wechsler IQ’s are figured in a differ¬ 
ent manner means that a subject’s Wechsler IQ will be quite different fi'om 
his Binet IQ, even though his rank in his age group will be fairly similar on 
the two tests. An important finding is that the Verbal IQ usually correlates 
with the Binet and other tests far higher than the Performance IQ. For nor- 
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mal adolescents, the correlations with Binet IQ were: Full Scale^ .86; Verbal, 
.80; Pei'formance, .67 (5). 

Few studies have related the Wechsler IQ to non-test criteria. V7ith one 
group of college freshmen, the Wechsler Verbal IQ correlated .52 with 
marks, about the same as the Binet or die American Council group test for 
the same cases (1) * 

10. What do the high correlations between Wechsler and Stanford^Binet IQ’s sug¬ 
gest regarding the importance of not using childish items with adults? 

DIAGNOSTIC USE OF THE WECHSLER TEST 

It was explained earlier that a profile could be obtained for the 10 or 11 
subtests of the Wechsler. If each subtest calls for a different mental ability, 
an interpretation of tlie profile should be very informative. There are two 
basically different systems of interpreting the profile. One is the '^signs’^ ap¬ 
proach, which requires no assumptions about the logical validity of the sub¬ 
tests. The psychologist merely looks in the profile for peaks and valleys 
known to be common in certain types of cases. Tbe other system is an in¬ 
terpretation in terms of the mental functions the tests are thought to measure. 

Empirical Interpretation of Profiles 

Most scientific progress begins with empirical observations. In clinical psy¬ 
chology somebody notices that mental patients behave differently in some 
respect, and gradually, as a result of much analysis, a theory to explain the 
difference evolves. When the results are merely empirical, they are little 
understood, but tlaey are still useful. For instance, we know that some 
patients respond to brain surgery for tlie relief of psychosis but that others 
are not helped. A psychologist might try the Wechsler test with patients 
before operation (no one has) and find that patients who will recover do 
especially well on the Block Design test. This could not be immediately ex¬ 
plained, but it could be put into use at once as a ‘'sign'* to help doctors 
decide whether to advise an operation. This is the way the diagnostic use of 
tire Wechsler test has been built up, sign by sign. 

Numerous studies have been made comparing the subtest scores of pa¬ 
tients who have been classified by psychiatric examination. The full catalog 
of signs is far too long to describe here, but a few examples can be given. 
Verbal IQ is generally higher than Performance IQ for organic brain dam¬ 
age, schizophrenia, and neurosis, but lower for adolescent psychopaths and 
mental defectives (17). Given the problem, then, of a young criminal with a 
low IQ, we have a sign which helps us to decide whether he is feeble-minded 
or normally capable but performing badly because of emotional blocks. No 
final decision is made from one sign. For schizophrenia, Wechsler lists the 
following signs: Verbal higher than Performance, relatively high Information 
and Vocabulary, average to superior Digit Span and Block Design, average 
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to poor Arithmetic, and low Object Assembly and Digit Symbol (17). Some¬ 
times the signs are combined in complex formulas, as with Rabin's "schizo¬ 
phrenic index,” the ratio of Information plus Comprehension plus Block De¬ 
sign to Digit Symbol plus Object Assembly plus Similarities (10). No one 
proposes that the Wechsler be substituted for other methods of clinical di¬ 
agnosis; it merely sets up hypotheses which aid the clinician in thinking 
about his various data. 

One feature of importance is the applicability of the Wechsler test to 
deterioration with age. Scores of older subjects decline especially on certain 
tests. This has been variously explained in terms of loss of mental speed, lack 
of continued practice on intellectual puzzles, and other factors. By including 
both tests which hold up with advancing age and tests which decline, the 
test makes it possible to estimate both an older subject’s present level and 
tlie level of ability he had before deterioration set in. 

Functional Interpretation of Profiles 

In contrast to die strictly empirical approach, the functional approach 
requires the interpreter to know what mental functions each test requires, so 
that he can say what the peaks and valleys in the profile mean. This interpre¬ 
tation may be based on the profile alone, but far more information is obtained 
from a study of specific answers and of work habits in the performance tests. 
In the verbal tests, there are many opportunities to spot anxiety, ideas of 
reference, incoherence, pretentious verbosity, and other deviations from nor¬ 
mal. In the performance tests, one watches for unplanned trial-and-error, 
sticky perseveration, blocking, and lack of critical evaluation. Rapaport illus¬ 
trates "within test differences” (12, p. 40): “If a subject knows how many 
pints there are in a quart, but does not know what the Koran is, this will give 
us merely an idea of his range of information. But if he knows what the 
Koran is and asserts diat a quart has four pints, we must consider the pres¬ 
ence of a temporary inefficiency; and if he insists that die Capital of Italy is 
Constantinople, or that the Vatican is a robe, psychotic maladjustment will 
have to be considered.” 

What the tests mean is not reducible to such simple formulas as “low 
Vocabulary means poor ability to deal with symbols.” Vocabulary is affected 
by the extent of the subject’s past exposure to our verbal culture, including 
schooling, and his ability to express himself, which may be handicapped by 
emotional disturbance. It differs from Similarities in that Vocabulary can be 
passed on the basis of routine memory, whereas Similarities requires' the 
subject to reorganize his information. This may explain the empirical finding 
that Vocabulary is higher than Similarities for cases with organic brain dam- 
age (13). All the elements that influence a particular test can be known only 
tffiough great experience with the test. The most careful simple analysis is 
that of Rapaport and his co-workers, who group and characterize the tests as 
Eonows(12); 
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Verbal! 

Vocabulary—dependent on early education, resistant to deterioration. 
Information—indicates early environment, education; can be blocked by tempo¬ 
rary anxieties. 

Similarities—concept formation. 

Comprehension—requires judgment in reality situations, delay of impulses; re¬ 
flects emotional states. 

Attention and Concentration: 

Digit Span.—^mainly a test of attention. 

Arithmetic—^mainly a test of concentration. 

Visual Organization: 

Picture Arrangement—calls for planning, anticipation. 

Picture Completion—concentration, appraisal of relationships. 

Visual-Motor Coordination; 

Object Assembly—recognition of patterns, guidance of motor action. 

Block Design—differentiating a pattern into parts, reproducing it. 

Digit Symbol—^psychomotor speed. 

Another interesting classification, based on normal rather than clinical sub¬ 
jects, is schematically represented in Figure 27. The linguistic, clerical, and 
spatial groups show correlations with aptitude tests designed to measure 
these respective abilities, but the correlations are too low to permit using the 
Wechsler subtests in vocational guidance. 
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Fig. 27. Proposed classification of Wechsler subtests (after 4). 


It is difficult to describe just what any subtest means. Even within the same 
subtest, questions differ psychologically. In Comprehension, for example, 
some questions reflect knowledge of what to do in real situations and others 
require ability to formulate ratlier abstract reasons for marriage laws or 
taxes. Factor analyses show that the tests have different relations in different 
age groups, and must presumably be interpreted differently at these lev¬ 
els (2). 



Case 1 (17, p. 165) 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

Comprehension __ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Arithmetic — , <—« 

Information »■■■ ■ » , ■ 

Digit Span 

Similarities , . o , , 

Picture Arr. 

Picture Comp, _ , t $ > 

Block Design —, » 

Object Assem. t n 

Digit Symbol *_ 


Verbal IQ 120; Performance IQ 116 

Case 2 (7. p. 121) 

Analysis by Knight eC aL: “Male, age 26, 
engineering graduate who repeatedly at¬ 
tempted suicide. In the bright normal in¬ 
telligence group. The scatter is very con¬ 
siderable, ranging over eight points; and 
while Information, Picture Completion, and 
Block Design are quite good, planning 
ability and judgment are quite impaired 
and psychomotor speed is poor. The pa¬ 
tient’s general mental efficiency is poor, 
with extremely poor learning efficiency. 
Comparison of the Information with the 
Comprehension score shows the impairment 
of judgment; comparison of Picture Com¬ 
pletion with Picture Arrangement shows 
the impairment of planning ability. It is 
the extremely low Digit Symbol score which 
makes the scatter a psychotic one. This 
impairment of psychomotor speed must be considered as probably indicating depressive 
trends.” (BulL Menu. Clinic^ 1943, 7, 114-123.) 
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Comprehension 

Arithmetic --— 

Information , , , t i 

Digit Span - , 

Similarities - f 

Vocabulary , t ■ 
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Picture Comp. - , t - r t 

Block Design - - t t t - 

Object Assem. - t 

Digit Symbol , ^ , 


Verbal IQ 117; Performance IQ 112 


Analysis by Wechsler; “Male, age 25; col¬ 
lege graduate, ‘Y* secretary. Neurotic pat¬ 
terning; Verbal higher than Performance, 
high Comprehension and Information with 
relatively low Digit Span. Low Picture Ar¬ 
rangement and low Digit Symbol, Object 
Assembly less than Block Design. Negative 
sign: relatively good Arithmetic, but in 
this connection account must be taken of 
fact that subject is a college graduate with 
a B.S, degree.” _(D. Wechsler, Measurement 
Adult Intelligence^ Williams & Wilkins 
Company.) 


Case 3 (14, p, 617) 

13 14 T5 Analysis by Schafer: [Sex and age not re¬ 
ported.] “This case is a conversion hysteric. 
If we look first at the scatter, its outstand¬ 
ing aspects are the impairment of Informa¬ 
tion and Digit Span; Comprehension, he., 
judgment, is well retained. Digit Span is a 
test of attention. As a test of attention, 
Digit Span is especially vulnerable to anx¬ 
iety. Hence, our first inference is that intense 
anxiety is present; there is a 6 unit difference 
between the Digit Span and Vocabulary 
scores. In regard to the low Information 
score, our understanding is this: at the core 
of hysterical neurosis is a pathologically 
excessive use of repression as a mechanism 
of defense. Effects of repression become 
widespread, when knowledge, information 
... all may become dangerous to the hys¬ 
terical adjustment and, therefore, have to be avoided; otherwise, these thoughts might, in 
some more or less distant way, touch upon the repressed ideas and thereby mobilize furtlw 
anxiety. As a result of the widespread repression, the function underlying acquisition of in¬ 
formation suffers, and the Information score becomes low. Analysis of verbalization shows 
that, in regard to the fire in the movie house, the subject would yell “fire” and run to the 
exit. The contrast of this impulsive response and the high Comprehension score indicates 
the characteristically hysteric-like affective lability. All these indications establish the 
diagnosis of hysteria.” (By permission of the New York Academy of Sciences.) 

Fig. 28. Bellevue test patterns and their interpretations. 
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Results of Diagnosis 

Figure 28 presents three diagnoses resulting from the Wechsler-Bellevue 
test. Even more elaborate discussions than these can often be given when 
the clinician lists all the tentative hypotheses suggested by minor indications 
in tlie test. 

Attention is called to the great similarity of Cases 1 and 2, so far as test 
scores are concerned. Yet one is diagnosed psychotic and the other neurotic. 
Probably each of the single differences between the cases (e.g., in Compre¬ 
hension or Digit Symbol) is too small to be reliable. In each case the clinician 
reached the conclusion he did on the basis of the total pattern of scores, from 
study of detailed responses within the test, and perhaps from other knowl¬ 
edge about tlie case. Because it makes such demands for refined discrimina¬ 
tion between very similar profiles, the Wechsler is not an easy tool to use for 
diagnosis. This is especially true because the profile is unstable owing to 
error of measurement. The test tempts the psychologist to make more defi¬ 
nite diagnoses tlian its validity warrants. 

11. Bill and John, two 15-year-olds, are referred to the school psychologist be¬ 
cause both are failing in ninth-grade work, their courses being social studies, 
English, general science, and art appreciation. Both have IQ’s of 93, but Bill 
has a Verbal IQ of 95 and a Performance IQ of 92, while John has a Verbal 
IQ of 87 and a Perfox*mance IQ of 106. How would the interpretations and 
suggestions for dealing with the two boys differ? 

12. What limitations are imposed on the Bellevue test as a result of the attempt 
to make it a diagnostic measure? 

13. What advantage would there be in using an “intelligence” test to diagnose 
abnormal personalities, over using a “personality” test having similar validity 
for that purpose? Would this argument hold if the “personality” test had defi¬ 
nitely higher validity for diagnosing such cases? 

14. What is the size of the usual difference between weighted scores Wechsler 
calls high and low, in Case 1, Figure 28? 

15. Clinical psychologists frequently distinguish between a patient’s “intellectual 
equipment” and his “functioning ability” (using various words for these con¬ 
cepts). Equipment is thought of, not as congenital capacity, but as the maxi¬ 
mum intellectual power the person could summon up at this time. The equip¬ 
ment often does not function at its maximum, however, because of impulsive¬ 
ness, inliibition due to anxiety, autistic thinking, and other limitations. In terms 
of this point of view, people fall below their time potential to varying degrees. 

a. In terms of these concepts, what does the Wechsler test reveal? 

b. In terms of these concepts, what does the Binet test reveal? 

c. Which of these concepts comes closest to “intelligence”? 

PROBLEMS OF DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 
Problems of Reliability 

Having in mind the characteristics of the Wechsler test, we may now 
consider numerous problems of diagnostic testing which it illustrates. The 
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considerations to be discussed here apply equally to many alleged diagnostic 
tests of mental ability, achievement, and personality. 

Tests generally have great difficulty in providing diagnoses which are ade¬ 
quately reliable. The total score is often reliable, but decisions are made on 
the basis of subtests which are usually short. Every subtest is a test in itself 
and must demonstrate adequate reliability and validity. Moreover, since the 
diagnostic test is almost always intended to make important decisions about 
a particular individual, high reliability of subtests must be demanded. Un¬ 
fortunately, many test manuals advise the user to interpret subscores without 
giving him data upon which to judge their dependability. The Wechsler test 
has had this fault, but the previously unpublished data in Table 20 indicate 
that many of the subtests are adequately reliable. These data are based on a 
selected group of patients; a study on a normal group is still needed. The 
coefficients were obtained by correlating Form I with Form II. A few of the 
tests are too inaccurate to be given weight in making decisions about a 
patient. Clinicians are often impressed by the successes of Wechsler diagno¬ 
sis, so that tliey express little concern about reliability figures. It is far too 
easy, however, to remember one's successes and forget one's failures. Tests 
cannot be accepted on the basis of testimonials without controlled evidence. 


Table 20. Coefficients of Equivalence for Subtests of the Wechsler Test, Based on 
1 00 Cases with IQ 40 to 1 00 


Subtejt 

Correlation 

Between 

Forms” 

s.d.i 

(Raw) 

Presumable 
Reliability 
in Unrestricted 
Group^' 

probable 
Error of 
Weighted 
Score‘s 

Information 

.73 

2.2 

.86 

1,1 

Vocabulary 

.68 

1.4 

—■ 

— 

Comprehension 

.44 

2.0 

.78 

1.4 

Similarities 

.55 

2.2 

.70 

1.6 

Digit Span 

.63 

2.4 

.78 

1.4 

Arithmetic 

.65 

2.3 

.79 

1.4 

Plock Design 

.80 

2.7 

.85 

1.2 

Digit Symbol 

.81 

2.1 

.92 

0.8 

Picture Arrangement 

.63 

2.5 

.76 

1.5 

Picture Completion 

.34 

2.5 

.54 

2.0 

Object Assembly 

.56 

3.5 

.54 

2.0 


Correlations of Form 1 and Form II, computed by WecbslRV (unpublished). 

^Correction based on sigmas given by Wechsler (17, p. 222). 

“ A score for a siibjcct is, in 50 percent of all cases, more than one probable error from his true score. 
The score is almost certainly within three probable errors of his true score. 


For two scores to be compared with each other, as in a profile, the differ¬ 
ence between them must be reliable. If two scores are highly correlated or if 
either one is unreliable, differences between them are likely to be due to 
chance. Bennett has produced a nomograph wliich reduces to simple terms 
the diagnostic power of any set of tests or subtests. Nearly everyone given 
two tests will be higher on one or the other. Bennett's nomograph, Figure 29, 








Fig, 29. Nomograph for evaluating reliability of tests intended for differen¬ 
tial diagnosis (3). Find the average reliability of the two tests and locate this 
value on the horizontal scale. Find the correlation between the tests and locate 
the curved line for the value nearest to na. Move along this line until directly 
above the mean reliability coefficient. Note the corresponding value on the ver¬ 
tical scale, which indicates what proportion of differences in score are in excess 
of chance expectation. 
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indicates the percentage of such differences that are ''real” i.e., likely to be 
found over and over if we retested the same person. Applying the nomograph 
to the difference betvv^een Comprehension and Information illustrates its use. 
The correlation of these two scores, from Wechsler s data, is ,69; the reliabili¬ 
ties are .78 and .86. This means that 13 percent of the differences we find 
between the two tests are reliable, and that only the largest differences are 
trustworthy. Most persons showing a difference between the two scores 
might show the reverse difference on a retest. Whenever differences in a 
profile are to be interpreted, the subtests should be checked by the nomo¬ 
graph to see if they are precise enough to permit such discrimination. Few 
current diagnostic tests will bear this examination. 

The nomograph shows that the higher the correlation between subtests, 
the less likely they are to give a reliable profile. If much of what two tests 
measure is the same, only a small portion of each test is left to carry the 
weight of diagnosis. This has an important bearing on diagnostic test con¬ 
struction. To yield a meaningful total score, the several parts should usually 
have a good deal in common; both Binet and Wechsler rely on this to meas¬ 
ure general intelligence. It is not possible to eat one’s cake and have it; the 
correlation among subtests which makes for good measurement of the com¬ 
mon factor interferes with diagnosis. The easiest way to get a reliable di¬ 
agnostic picture is to use tests which have very little in common; then the 
total is a poor measure of the general factor. For this reason, tests such as 
Thurstone’s Tests of Primary Mental Abilities (p. 206), in which the subtests 
are relatively independent, may prove to be best designed for diagnosis but 
least satisfactory for a "global” estimate. 

16. Case 1 in Figure 28 had a Comprehension score of 14. What can be said about 
his probable true score (cf. Table 20)? 

17. The Kuder Preference Record "diagnoses” interests for the purpose of voca¬ 
tional guidance. Two of the scores obtained are Literary and Persuasive inter¬ 
ests. Their intercorrelation for college students is .11 and their reliabilities are 
.93 and .90. What percentage of the subjects having differences between these 
scores really differ in the factors mentioned? 

18. The Iowa Silent Reading Tests (Advanced) "diagnose” reading abilities, Two 
of the scores are Sentence Meaning and Paragraph Comprehension, Their in¬ 
tercorrelation is .48 and their reliabilities are .75 and .76.^ How satisfactory is 
a diagnosis based on a comparison of these subtests? 

19. Can you detect differences among the subtests of the Wechsler scale which 
would explain why some are more reliable than others? (The differences be¬ 
tween tests in Table 20 cannot be entirely explained from a study of Form I, 
since different questions are used in the two tests.) 

Validation of Diagnoses 

It is especially difficult to validate diagnostic tests because criteria must 
be obtained for each type of judgment the test permits. A criterion is avail- 


^ Both reliabilities are great overestimates, since the tests are speed tests. 
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able for the Weclisler test because it could he applied to patients previously 
diagnosed by more complete methods. The usual method for demonstrating 
that a particular subtest predicts a given classification is to show that the 
mean score of patients of that type differs from normals or other patients on 
that subtest. Such evidence has been piled up, and tested by statistical 
means, for a great assortment of signs. It cannot be doubted that the Wechs- 
ler pattern is related to psychiatric diagnosis. Two cautions are important, 
however. 

One is that signs must be confirmed by repeated studies before they can 
be trusted; even statistically significant differences may arise owing to acci¬ 
dent, or to failure to equate the patients in different groups on age, educa¬ 
tion, and other factors. One strongly suspects that some of the signs discussed 
in the literature of the Bellevue test are mere chance findings due to acci¬ 
dents of sampling. Magaret and Wright, for example, found that several of 
the alleged schizoplu-enic signs were usually present- in morons (9). 

The second limitation of validation by mean scores is that the relationship, 
even though present, may be too low for individual predictions. Many studies 
agree with Wechsler that schizophrenics have, on the average. Verbal IQ’s 
above their Performance IQ’s. But when we look at Rapaport’s data (12, Ap¬ 
pendix II), we find that only 31 out of 72 schizophrenics have Verbal IQ’s 
five points or more above the Performance IQ. Even among the fairly normal 
highway patrolmen used as a comparison group, 18 out of 54 showed this 
sign. Diagnosis based on multiple signs reduces errors of classification, but 
few patients show all the signs of their class. Levi set up two formulas for 
identifying psychopaths. But only 49 percent of psychopaths are identified 
by these tests, while 9 percent of tlie non-psychopaths show both signs (8). 
Since there are more normals than psychopaths, these signs would falsely 
label many adequately adjusted people. 

Hunt and Stevenson comment on the falsity of attempts to set up stand¬ 
ardized, mechanical diagnostic schemes which would eliminate ^"clinical 
judgment” (6, p. 29): 

"Two things are wrong with this picture. In the first place all the statistical 
procedures involved in test validation are group procedures. They are based on 
a group tendency and allow for a margin of error which expresses itself as a dis¬ 
persion around the central tendency. Ideally, this margin is never large for many 
cases. The statistician therefore writes it off as statistically unimportant, and the 
psychologist interested in group testing writes it off as operating expense, The 
clinical psychologist, however, is not dealing with groups, but with individuals, 
and they are individuals who usually come from the deviant group, the atypical 
persons to whom a group-validated test does not do justice. In handling these 
deviants, any standardized testing procedure frequently will yield erroneous re¬ 
sults which can only be cori'ected by the psychologist’s clinical evaluation. In the 
second place the goal of perfection has not been even approximated in many test¬ 
ing fields. Whatever dangers are inherent in applying group techniques to an in¬ 
dividual are accentuated by the imperfection of most of our present techniques. 
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The fact that psychometrics has perfection as its goal may satisfy our super-egos, 
but it should not blind us to the practical fact that this goal is far away at present.” 

Attempted descriptions of mental make-up are almost impossible to vali¬ 
date. The interpretation is not capable of statistical evaluation by our present 
methods. Although there are certain starting points for interpretation, the 
clinician ti'eats the same test profile differently in different cases. In one case, 
he makes allowance for a hearing deficiencyj in another, for poor education 
or a foreign-language background; and in another, for the patient’s manner 
in attempting the test. Although some published discussions imply that the 
profile alone yields an adequate description of mental functioning, the in¬ 
terpreter actually bases his analysis on everything he can observe about the 
person and every fact from the case history which would throw light on the 
test performance. Different clinicians probably notice different things and 
would make different reports about the same person. In validating a func¬ 
tional diagnosis we must study, not the validity of the test, but the validity 
of the diagnostician. 

Clinical psychology is today moving slowly away from intuitive methods, 
but diagnosis is far from an objective, scientific level (15). It is still largely 
an artistic process, in which the psychologist relies on small cues that he him¬ 
self is not always explicitly aware of, and combines his knowledge into a 
description that somehow seems to “fit.” All the research on the Wechsler 
test suggests that there must be many errors in such a process. When we as¬ 
sume, for instance, tliat fumbling trial-and-error on the Block Design test 
implies similar behavior in problem solving outside the test, we are some¬ 
times wrong. Undependable assumptions make diagnostic testing quite in¬ 
adequate by the standards usually applied to validity. But we are at present 
faced with the choice between relying on these tests and assumptions, and| 
trying to deal with people without even this partially trustworthy informaJ 
tion. So long as the psychologist must make a diagnosis, he is wise to use thfl 
best indications he can get, no matter how imperfect they are. ErroneouJ 
conclusions from diagnostic tests need not be harmful because, if a patient ii 
misclassified, further work with him will probably bring the error to Hght| 
There is no evidence to warrant relying on a functional interpretation of an)| 
current test as a basis for final decisions. ^ 

Defining Normal Performance 

The profile method, which is inherent in all diagnostic testing, requires 
referring each subtest to a “normal” reference line. This reference line is 
usually the average or median of the standardization group on each test. A 
particular subject, however, must be diagnosed not as a specimen of “men in 
general” but as a member of some subclass, such as “40-year-old illiterates.” 
The score on some veihal subtest that is merely normal in the standardiza¬ 
tion group may be exceptionally high compared to the average for illiterates, 




Profile o£ Mary Adams on Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Ad¬ 
vanced, plotted in normal manner. 



Profile of Mary Adams on Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Ad¬ 
vanced, based on percentiles for college freslimen, (Top profile reprinted by 
special permission from lotoa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Advanced 
Test, Copyright by World Book Company.) 

Fig. 30. Effect of norm group on shape of profile. 
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If the profile were plotted against a norm line representing the average per¬ 
formance of middle-aged illiterates, an entirely different impression of the 
man would be gained. Wechsler guards against this error by his many 
studies of the normal performance of older subjects and other special groups, 
but other tests have made little allowance for shifts of the norm line. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Tests provide an illustration of the effect on the 
profile of choosing a different norm group. This test is designed to give 
teachers or reading specialists a quick picture of the subject’s proficiencies 
and deficiencies in separate aspects of reading. The published profile form is 
based on the performance of the average 16-year-old. When the test is used 
with college freshmen, however, it is far more important to know how a sub¬ 
ject compares with a group like himself. Figure SO shows the profile of a 
college freshman, Mary Adams, plotted on the usual profile sheet. A new pro¬ 
file is then shown, comparing Mary to the average college freshman. The 
difference in impression given by the two profiles is substantial. 

20. What are Mary’s strongest and weakest abilities, judged by the standard pro¬ 
file sheet? Judged by the profile based on freshmen? Which picture of Mary’s 
reading skills is more accurate? 

Norms for Diagnostic Batteries 

One problem which does not affect the Wechsler test should also be con¬ 
sidered here. Diagnosis is frequently based on a battery of tests, each of 
which was designed to measure some one function. If we know that a man is 



Fig. 31. Record of a 21-year-old veteran; plotted on the profile sheet 
used by the Veterans Administration. 


above average in finger dexterity, below average in general verbal intelli¬ 
gence, and at average in mechanical comprehension, we can make valuable 
suggestions regarding his educational and vocational plans. The difficulty is 
that ‘‘average” for each test is usually determined from a different group of 
cases. The shape of a profile is meaningless and misleading unless the ref¬ 
erence line represents the performance of some clear-cut group. Until supe¬ 
rior diagnostic batteries become available, we can obtain only faulty profiles. 
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Figure 31 shows the profile sheet used by the Veterans' Administration with 
records of performance on five widely used tests. The norm groups for each 
test are also indicated. In view of the fact that each test is standaidized, not 
only on different men but on different types of men, the shape of the profile 
is of uncertain value. Competent counselors pay attention to the shift of norm 
groups, so that they avoid being misled; less trained workers, however, and 
the client himself, often fail to make'due allowance for the incomparability 
of the tests. To avoid this difficulty we iieed batteries, every test of which 
is standardized on the same sample. Recent examples are the Differential 
Aptitude Tests, and the aptitude tests of the U.S. Employment Service. 

SUMMARY EVALUATION OF THE WECHSLER TEST 

Wechsler s test conforms well to the specifications he laid down. It is a 
practical test—not difficult to administer, easy to score, and informative, 
Wechsler s judgment, which led him to select certain subtests because he 
thought they permitted diagnostic insight, has been more than justified in 
use of the test. The opportunities for observation of behavior in both the 
verbal and performance sections are excellent. 

At the same time, one can point to numerous shortcomings. Most of these 
arise from Wechsler's emphasis on clinical utility rather than upon any 
theory of mental measurement. The test consists of a random collection of 
items, most of them 20 or more years old. Although Wechsler collected norms 
conscientiously, and attempted some compensations for his failure to test 
subjects outside the New York area, his norms are probably not representa¬ 
tive of Americans generally. IQ's are determined by an arbitrary computation 
having no particular advantages or rational justification. Technical reports on 
validity and reliability have been inadequate. The test is not difficult enough 
for measurement of superior subjects. Furthermore, the test was based on no 
clear theory of intelligence. All these criticisms suggest that the test is far 
short of the best tliat could be designed at present. If some worker now were 
to begin with a refined conception of what abilities should be isolated, and 
designed new tests for any ability not measured in the tests he happened to 
find already! available, he would probably have a superior diagnostic tool. If 
such a test were standardized and validated according to procedures usually 
demanded in test research, it should be a major contribution to mental test- 
ing. 

But such a test would differ from the Wechsler primarily in refinement 
rather than in general design. Many of Wechsler's subtests would be re¬ 
tained, since tliey do reveal significant mental characteristics. The Wechsler 
test at present gives a generally dependable IQ, useful in work witlr normal 
and abnormal adolescents and adults. Because the subject reveals himself in 
many subtle and detailed acts and remarks, the richest meaning of a Wechs¬ 
ler performance is apparent only to a skilled clinician. Most of the formulas 
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and signs intended to permit mental diagnosis on the basis of simple combi¬ 
nations between scores are far from convincing. 

Whether the Wechsler test is better or worse than the Stauford-Binet, for 
ages under 16, is at present a matter of personal preference. Gradually re¬ 
search will indicate which test serves best in school practice, in work with 
emotionally disturbed children, and for other purposes. Such evidence is not 
now available. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Other Tests of General Ability 


It is the purpose o£ tliis chapter to acquaint the reader with the variety of 
tests available for measuring mental ability. In addition to the Binet^type 
scales and the Wechsler scale already discussed, there are numerous special- 
purpose individual tests, and group tests of equal variety. There is little merit 
in learning the characteristics of every test now on the market, so few specific 
descriptions will be given. The text will point out general features of each 
group of tests, with tables summarizing features of the most widely known or 
most characteristic ones. 


PERFORMANCE TESTS 
Purposes and Characteristics 

In this chapter we are concerned with performance tests as they are used 
to study general mental functioning, rather than those which measure such 
more specific abilities as dexterity and spatial ability. Performance tests are 
employed widely, especially in clinical practice, They are ordinarily used in 
conjunction with verbal tests, since die difference between verbal and per¬ 
formance levels often throws light on deficiencies resulting from environ¬ 
mental handicaps rather than lack of potentiality. Performance tests are es¬ 
sential in the examination of persons with a language handicap due to foreign 
background, deafness, restricted education, or other causes. 

Performance tests have already been encountered in Chapters 6 and 7, 
since they play a prominent part in the Binet and Wechsler scales. The tests 
most often used in performance scales are quite similar to those employed by 
Wechsler. In fact, a limited number of tasks have been used repeatedly in 
different scales, with or without adaptation. Among those most frequently 
encountered are the Manikin and other object assembly tests (found in the 
Wechsler-Bellevue), Kohs Block Design (from which Wechsler Block De¬ 
sign is adapted), formboard (in which the subject arranges cutout geomet¬ 
rical forms in corresponding holes or completes a picture puzzle); and Knox 
cube (in which the examiner taps on four blocks in irregular order and the 
subject must repeat the tapping pattern from memory). The contribution of 
investigators who assembled such tests into batteries was to standardize them 
on the same population, so that norms from test to test were comparable and 
the combined performance on all tests could be used to estimate general 
mental level. 
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Table 21. Representative Performance Tests of General Ability 


Test and Publisher 

Age Level 

Tasks Included 

Special Features 

Comments of 
Reviewers “ 

Arthur Point Scale 

to su- 

1 0 subtests: form 

Can be given In 

“A good supplement 

of Performance 

perior 

board, maze, block 

pantomime. Easy to 

to verbal tests of 

Tests 

(Stoelling) 

□dult 

design, etc. 

score. More satis¬ 
factory at upper 
levels of develop¬ 
ment than Cornell 
scale 

the Binet type" 
(Brown, 7, p. 202). 

Cornell-Coxe Per¬ 
formance Ability 
Scale 

(World Book) 

6-15 

6 subtests; block de¬ 
sign, digit symbol, 
cube construction, 
etc. 


"Variety of tests not 
found in other per¬ 
formance scales. 

. . . Adequate 
age norms are not 
presented" (Whit- 
mer, 7, p. 215). 

Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man 
(World Book) 

3 Vi-1 3 Vz 

Drowing a man 

Can be used in many 
cultures. Requires no 
special materials 


Pintner-Ppterson 
Scale of Per¬ 
formance Tests 
(Psych. Corp.) 

4-16 

1 5 subtests! form- 
board, manikin, pic¬ 
ture completion 
formboard, etc. 

Earliest elaborate bat¬ 
tery. Widely used 


W echsler-Bellevue 

9-adult 

Block design, picture 

Comparable verbal 

“A valuable clinical 

Performance 

Scale 

(Psych. Corp.) 


arrangement, digit 
symbol, etc. 

scale (see Chap. 7) 

instrument. ... 
Patterns indicative 
rather than invari¬ 
ably diagnostic" 
(25). 


« The reader should refer to the source cited for a full statement of the reviewer’s opinion. 


The psychologist has at his disposal an almost infinitely varied range of 
performance batteries. Some of the simplest present only one task. If more 
tests are required, as many as are desired may be added until the information 
sought is obtained. Tests vary in other characteristics also: Some are espe¬ 
cially interesting for children; some make small demands on coordination 
and are superior for children with physical defects; some tap simple memory 
and perception, where others require systematic planning and reasoning; 
and so on. 


Advantages 

It has already been mentioned that performance tests provide essential in¬ 
formation about children who have been handicapped on verbal tests. They 
also are helpful with children who, because of school failure, are discouraged 
in verbal tasks, but who have not been conditioned against the novel and 
intriguing manual puzzles. For a group of borderline mental defectives, rat¬ 
ings were obtained on how well they were able to adapt to society. Binet 
scores correlated only .57 with the ratings, compared to a correlation of .77 
for the Porteus mazes (22). 

The other major advantage of performance tests is the admirable oppor- 
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tunity they afFord for clinical observation. The great variety of tasks, the high 
interest they usually elicit, and the variations visible at each step of the task 
make them far more helpful than verbal tests for studying some types of 
cases. Procedures for observation are not standardized but, as in the Wechs- 
ler test, call upon the tester to use his full alertness and insight to identify 
deviations which may have clinical meaning. 

An important reason for including performance tests in studies of adults is 
that different mental functions decline at different rates after maturity is 
reached. Language tests and arithmetic tests remain stable well into tire 30’s, 
before slow decline sets in. But performance on non-language tests begins to 
decline in very early adulthood (26). This decline in perceptual and speed 
tests, and perhaps in all tests involving spatial reasoning, makes it important 
to include all types of tests in assaying the competence of a mature adult. 

Performance tests have special importance in research attempting inter- 
cultural comparisons. Some performance tests have cultural loadings, but 
they are free from the most obvious influences of differences in educational 
opportunity and differences in verbal culture. 

1. In what ways, if any, might cultural differences affect performance on each of 

the following tests? 

a. Formboard and puzzle cutouts. 

b. Wechsler Pic toe Arrangement (Fig, 26). 

c. Porteus mazes (Fig. 1). 

Limitations 

Performance tests have the practical limitation that they must he admin¬ 
istered individually or in small groups, which is time-consuming. This may 
be converted into an advantage if the opportunity for observation is utilized. 
Competent observation, however, requires an observer with considerable 
clinical experience, which again raises the cost of testing. 

Single performance tests are far from reliable. Each is a small sample of 
ability. Temporary response sets or work habits play a major part in de¬ 
termining score, and the habit which is rewarded in one test may lead to a 
low score on one scored differently. Reliability in performance testing is 
obtained by using batteries of tests, since the errors of measurement in many 
tasks tend to cancel each other when combined. One set of 13 tests gives the 
following reliability coefficients for 10-year-olds; .76 for boys; .54 for girls 
( 11 ). 

The “intelligence'" measured by performance tests is not quite the same 
as that tested by the Binet and other verbal tests. In Wechsler s test, tire cor¬ 
relation of Verbal and Performance scores was only .83 even after correction 
to compensate for errors of measurement. This correlation would be 1.00 if 
the two scores represented exactly the same ability. The relation of perform¬ 
ance scores to Binet scores is illustrated in Figure 32, which shows scores of 
superior seven-year-olds on the Stanford-Binet, and a composite of the Pint- 
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ner-Paterson, Porteus, and Healy Picture Completion tests. The most striking 
change indicated in the figure is that of Margaret. The precise cause of the 
shift is uncertain, but she is known to be greatly superior in academic skills, 
with a heavy build and a disinclination or inability to hurry, and great dif¬ 
ficulty in social relations with adults. 

The correlation of Binet IQ with performance IQ is always positive, but 
the tests do not measure entirely the same things. For children around age IS, 
one study found correlations of .55 (boys) and .67 (girls) between Binet IQ 
and six selected performance tests. But when the correlation was computed 
on a composite of fourteen run-of-the-mine performance tests, it dropped to 
.41 (boys) and .49 (girls) (11). Clearly, not all performance tests are equally 

Rank Order, 

Average 
Performance 
Test Score 

Douglas 
Amy 

Christopher 
Virginia 
Dick 
Walter 
Carol 
Allison 
Mark 
Margaret 

Fig. 32. Rank of 10 superior seven-year-olds on the 
Binet test and on a battery of performance tests (6). 

good as measures of whatever tlie Binet test measures. Further light on the 
discrepancy between Binet and performance IQ's is obtained from results 
with a small number of canal boat children in England, These children live 
in an economically and educationally impoverished environment. The corre¬ 
lations found for them were: performance test vs. Binet test, .68; performance 
test vs. educational level, ,26; Binet test vs. educational level, .58 (11). The 
important conclusion is that a performance test is not interchangeable with a 
Binet test. One need not argue which is truest; both may be accurate state¬ 
ments about different abilities. Prediction in situations requiring verbal facil¬ 
ity will probably be highest if a verbal test is used. In many situations, in¬ 
cluding general adjustment to the community and to jobs, a performance 
score gives relevant information. 

Some writers have questioned whether performance batteries measure 
general intelligence at all. Since subtest intercorrelations are low, it could be 
argued that they measure different highly specific aspects of perception and 
coordination. The lowness of the correlations, however, is readily explained 


161 Margaret 

143 Douglas 
143 Amy 

134 Carol- 

132 Christopher 
129 Virginia 
120 Allison 
110 Mark 
109 Dick 
104 Walter 



Rank Order 
IQ Binet IQ 
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on the basis of the unreliability of single tasks. Gaw found sufficient positive 
intercorrelation to support the view tliat performance tests do measure a gen¬ 
eral mental factor. But simple timed formboards, which emphasize speed 
rather than more intellectual operations, show little correlation with other 
mental measures (11). An American study by Morris tends to support this 
view (20). The common performance tests probably indicate general mental 
ability more with younger and inferior subjects than with superior and older 
individuals. 



Fig. 33. Healy Pictorial Completion Test. (Courtesy C. H. Stoelting Co.) 


2. Mental age scores for Dick (Fig. 32) range as follows; Stanford-Binet, 8-3; 
Pintner"Paterson, 12—6; Porteus Maze, 11—0; Healy P. G., 7—1 (6, p. 277). 
What must be considered as possible causes of these variations? 

3. What justification can he offered for the common clinical practice of giving a 
verbal test as well as a performance test, even though it is known that the sub¬ 
ject has a language handicap? 

4. In view of the definitions of intelligence on page 107, do performance tests 
measure intelligence? 


Illustrative Results 

A sample of the information the performance test yields to a skilled tester 
and observer is indicated by the following record reported by Biber and her 
coauthors. Mark is nearly eight years old. With his Binet IQ of 110, his MA is 
8-8. On the performance tests, he reaches 9-6 (Pintner-Paterson), 9-6 (Por¬ 
teus), and 8-8 ( Healy). This is the detailed record (6, pp. 527-528) 

'The most striking feature of Mark's examination was his extreme lack of confi¬ 
dence and his desire to do what was expected of him. This was manifested by his 

^ This quotation and Fig. 32 taken from Child life in school a study of a seven-year- 
old group by Barbara Biber, Lois B. Murphy, Louis© B. Woodcock, and Irma S. Black, 
published and copyright by E, P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. Copyright 1942, E. P, 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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constant reference to the examiner* Throughout all the tests, although he said little, 
it was evident that he was referring back to see whether the expression on the ex¬ 
aminer’s face indicated approval. 

'Tn the Healy Completion the examiner noticed that once when she gave him a 
friendly smile he was content to leave an inferior solution, as i£ he were guided 
much more by his wish to please than by his own good intelligence. Although she 
busied herself vyith papers and tried to pay as little attention as is compatible with 
a test situation, it was impossible to prevent this. The directions in the Healy Com¬ 
pletion to look the work over carefully and see if there are any changes to make 
seemed to imply criticism to Mark, and he removed a block which was correctly 
placed and substituted a blank. His first responses were all good. In this test, he 
placed the first three accuratelyj then, apparently, he began feeling anxious or un¬ 
certain, and the last three he placed were blanks. It seemed that he was using the 
blanks as a way of avoiding committing himself to a mistake, and that he felt that 
lie would rather do nothing than to get the wi'ong result. This test was the most 
plainly motivated by his desire for approval, although there were indications of it 
throughout the other tests as well. 

'Tn the Pintner-Paterson series, he seemed to be less conscious of the examiner, 
probably because he felt more sure of himself in these tests. When he was un¬ 
certain, as in the Ship and Triangle Tests [formboards], he would look up shyly 
as he worked. Several times he commented, 'That’s easy/ 

"The first part of the maze series he enjoyed, working quickly, accurately, and 
with ease. After his first failui'e in Year VIII [the mazes are scaled in diflSculty], he 
seemed much more uncertain and slow. After practically every one he said, T m 
not going to do any more of these/ With constant encouragement, he went on and 
completed Years X, XI, and XII, although lie had four trials on Year XH. Toward 
the end of the series, there was little evidence of real effort on his part, but rather 
he seemed to be going through the motions because the examiner urged him on. 

“Probably no test results on Mark are completely accurate because other factors 
besides ability are so definitely involved in his behavior. Difficulty did not stimu¬ 
late him, as it did Douglas and Amy, for instance, but simply discouraged him and 
left him tense and uneasy. Pie was responsive to praise, but always with a ques¬ 
tioning expression, as if he were trying to ferret out what one really thought of 
him. It was consistent with his total defensive attitude that he offered very little 
information during the test and several times he responded very shortly to ques¬ 
tions that the examiner put to him.” 

5. What light do these observations throw on the interpretation of Mark’s Binet 

IQ? 

6. List several of the characteristics a tester should attempt to observe in giving 
an individual performance test. 

7. In many clinical examinations, only part of a battery of performance tests is 
used, to save time. On what basis would you decide which subtests to retain? 


TESTS OF EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
Description 

Much of the research on intelligence and personality has been clone on 
children below the age of six. For such studies, as well as for clinical use, tests 
have been needed to measure the present development of a child and to pre¬ 
dict his later standing. Numerous tests have been developed for comparing 
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various aspects o£ child development. The aim in these tests has been to de^ 
termine how far the child has progressed in the sorts of development norm¬ 
ally taking place at his age. Little effort was made, in the beginning, to re¬ 
strict infant and preschool scales to measures of intelligence. Workers have 
borrowed heavily from each other, and all scales have considerable resem¬ 
blance. The discussion below centers on Bay ley’s definitive study, which 
dealt with most of the questions of importance in this area. 

We cannot test a one-year-old on abstract thinking; we don’t even know 
if he is doing it at this age. We cannot test the three-year-old on complex 
reasoning, because he has not developed adequate sustained attention and 
understanding of directions to attempt the problem. Investigators have con¬ 
centrated on those aspects of behavior which can be identified objectively 
in the young child. Bayley’s study (4) used a composite of 185 items from 
existing scales, of which the following are representative. The number in 
parentheses is the scale placement—the age in months at which the develop¬ 
ment is normally found. 

(0.6) Lateral head moverrients, prone. 

(1.4) Vertical eye coordination, 

(3.0) Reaches for ring. 

(3.6) Manipulates table edge. 

(5.5) Discriminates strangers. 

(5.9) Vocalizes pleasure. 

(6.6) Lifts cup by handle. 

(8.6) Says da-tZa or equivalent. 

(9.3) Fine prehension. 

(9.9) Rings bell purposefully. 

(13.5) Makes tower of two cubes. 

(16.6) Turns pages. 

(20.1) Square of Mangle in Gesell formboard, reversed. 

(21.5) Names three objects. 

(25.0) Understands two prepositions. 

(28.4) Picture completion, one correct. 

(34.6) Copies circles, three trials. 

(35.6) Remembers one of four pictures. 

8. Characterize the sorts of items used within each year level (assuming that 
those listed are characteristic). 

9, How do the abilities tested in this scale differ from those tested in the Stan- 
ford-Binet? 

10. To what extent would differences in experience give some children an advan¬ 
tage on the tasks listed? 

11. How well do these items fit Binet's definition of intelligence? 

Because the most observable developments in young children are in motor 
facility, scales have included many items of this type. Most writers make 
comments such as Boynton’s: "When the Linfert-ITierholzer Scale attempts 
to measure intelligence in terms of the child’s ability to follow visually a ball 
or to use a spoon in eating, or when Charlotte Biihler looks for intelligence 
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in a child’s smile or in the fact that he seeks a lost toy, it is apparent that the 
procedure involves matters which neither the layman nor the psychologist 
would regard as integral aspects of intelligence at a later age” (19, p. 629). 
The scales do, however, permit one to identify the child who is making less 
progress than others, in the sorts of development usually studied at these 
ages. 

Table 22 Representative Tests of Infant Development 


Test and 
Publisher 

Age 

Level 

Types of 
Performance 

Special Features 

Comments of 
Reviewers" 

California First 

1 month to 

Coordinations, vocali- 

Standardized on same 

"Fairly accurate op- 

Year Mental 

18 

zatlon, simple 

children at all ages 

pralsa) of child’s 

Scale 

(Stoelting) 

months 

form boards, etc. 


status at time of 
testing. . . . Not a 
basis for predicting 
mental status after 
infancy" (Good- 
enough, 7, p. 205). 

California Pre- 

1 ’/a to 6 

Manual facility, block 

Yields MA, IQ, and 

"Good tests, inade- 

school Mental 

years 

building, language 

profile of develop- 

quately standard- 

Scale 

(Univ. of Calif. Press} 

comprehension, re¬ 
call, etc. 

ments 

ized, . . . MA-IQ 
type of scoring seri¬ 
ously misleading” 
(Castner, 7, pp 
206-207). 

Catteil Intelligence 

2 months 

Attention to test ob- 

An extension of the 

"Items very well 

Scale for Infants 

to 4*/2 

jects, manipulating 

Stanford-Binet, with 

adapted to infants. 

and Young Chil¬ 
dren 

(Psych. Corp.) 

years 

cubes, pegboard, 
etc. 

some duplication 

. , . Doubtful va¬ 
lidity below 12 
months” (Wellman, 
8). 

Linfert-Hierholzer 

1 month 

Cobrdination, re¬ 

Relation to later intel¬ 

"Value now primarily 

(Williams and 
Wilkins) 

to 12 
months 

flexes, attention 

ligence negligible 

historical” (Bayley, 
8).^ 

MerrIII-Palmer 

1 8 months 

Pegboards, informa¬ 


"Predictive value very 

Scale 

to 71 

tion, block build¬ 


limited. . . , Out¬ 

(Stoelting) 

months 

ing, picture puzzles, 
etc. 


standing merit Is 
children’s interest, 

. . . [Many] items 
test motor skills 
rather than insight¬ 
ful behaviors" 
(Bayley, 7, p. 228). 

Minnesota Pre¬ 

1 to 6 

Vocabulary, draw¬ 

Equivalent forms avail¬ 

"Not very satisfactory 

school Scale 
(Educ, Test Bureau) 

years 

ing, response to 
pictures, digit 
span, etc. 

able 

with many children 
under three. . . . 
Most suited for chil¬ 
dren from 3 to 5 
years of middle 
ability ranges" 
(Stutsman, 7, pp. 
231-232). 


®The reader should refer to the source cited for a full statement of the reviewer’s opinion. 


Limitations 

Bayley’s statistical findings are worth considerable attention, not only be¬ 
cause of their direct value but because they represent a type of careful 
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analysis of tests tliat should be made in other areas. The first finding to con¬ 
sider relates to reliability. One group of children was tested every month on 
her scale, and the split-half reliability coeflScients shown in Figure 34 were 
obtained. 

Bayley considers that the low reliabilities at ages 1-3 months and 12-15 
months require special explanation. One reason is that more items enter 
scores at some ages than at others. Tests dependent on maturation she con¬ 
siders more reliable than those based on experience, which would explain 
higher reliabilities where tests of maturation predominate. A more widely 
applicable point is that at a level where a particular type of behavior is just 



Age (Months) 

Fig. 34. Reliability of Bayley’s infant test at various ages (4). 


emerging, the pattern is diffuse, varied, and inconsistent from time to time; 
measurement of such functions is therefore unstable. This accounts not only 
for the unreliability of neonate tests but for unreliability at the ages around 
12 months where the child must first make adaptations to an adult examiner. 
Bayley's data illustrate that a test having satisfactory over-all reliability may 
be unreliable at certain levels or for certain groups. 

12. How do Bayley’s coefficients compare with the reliability of the Binet test for 
single-year groups (of. p. 126)? 

13. What implications does the unreliability of emerging behaviors have for test¬ 
ing each of the following? 

a. Social behavior of preschool children, 
h. Vocational interests of adolescents. 

c. Political attitudes. 

d. Skill of manual workers early in the tiaining period. 

e. Relative popularity with boys, of girls in early adolescence. 

The trend of mean scores with age rises in a faiidy smooth curve. Figure 35, 
representing the standard deviations of scores at various ages, is more aston¬ 
ishing, especially as the same children were tested at different ages. The test 
apparently does not reveal individual differences equally at all ages. Bayley, 
in casting about for an explanation, studied the performance on different 
types of items. Items were classified in two subtests, one representing sensori- 
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motor behavior (including simple vocalization) and one representing adap¬ 
tive behavior (problem solving, imitation). The results plotted in Figure 36 
were obtained. Babies differ in sensorimotor behavior most at age six months, 



Fig. 35. Stand :rd deviatio’^s of infant te'^t scores at 
various ages (4). 
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Fig, 36. Standard deviations of scores on sensorimotor 
and adaptive items (4). 


after which they become more alike. The rapidly developing infants have ac¬ 
complished all they can in this type of development, and the slow ones catch 
up. As measured by this test, individual differences in adaptive behavior in¬ 
crease steadily with age, except near 12 months where the adaptive items 
contain a motor element. Essentially, the test seems to sample two different 
abilities, one of them being sensorimotor growth rather than intelligence. At 
different ages, the test measures different things. 

There is iro evidence that early development along non-mental lines is a 
good predictor of later mental prowess. Infant tests have been conspicuously 
non-predictive. Bayley makes the statement that mental test score at three 
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years is better predicted by the education of the parents than by anything 
the child himself does during his first year (4, p. 73). Since we rarely care 
about preschool intelligence except on the assumption that it predicts later 
intelligence, this is a most serious limitation. Fortunately, adaptive and in¬ 
tellectual functions become easier to measure by age two to four, so that 
mental tests for the later preschool years have l 3 een somewhat successful. 



-L., 1 1 1 L ._■ 1_I_1 _I 

1.5 2 2.5 3 3.5 4 4.5 5 5.5 6 


Age When Given Preschool Test 

Fig. 37. Correlation of preschool tests with Stanford-Binet 
intelligence at age seven (12). 

Honzik’s data on the predictive value of infant tests show this rise in cor¬ 
relation (Figure 37). 

Anderson states four precautions required with infant tests (3, p. 376): 

“1. The earlier . . , the measurements are made, the less reliance can be placed 
on a single measm^ement or observation, if that measurement or observation is 
used for predicting subsequent development, 

"2. The earlier ... the measurements are made, the greater care should be 
taken to secm*e accuracy of observation and record and to follow standardized 
procedures. 

'‘3. The earlier . . . the measurements are made, the more account should be 
taken of the possibility of distmbing factors, such as negativism and refusals, that 
operate as constant errors to reduce score. 

'"4. Since development is a timed series of relations or sequences, there are for 
many functions periods below which only a small portion, or the function can be 
measured and above which a progressively larger portion can be measured. Hence, 
the po.ssibilities of prediction are limited and progression with age is not an infalli¬ 
ble indicator of the value of a measurement. Every effort should be expended to 
secure the most accurate and predictive tests by standardizing tests against multi¬ 
ple criteria [particularly measures of ability in later life] rather than against single 
criteria.” 

OTHER INDIVIDUAL TESTS 

Individual mental tests for special clinical purposes have departed in sev¬ 
eral ways from the common tests so far described. Of these miscellaneous 
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tests, only tlie Kent emergency tests are sufficiently prominent to require at¬ 
tention here. In contrast to the usual tests which require a large part of an 
hour, Kent designed her materials to fit into the clinical “emergency ’ where 
a rapid judgment must be made and a quick test would reduce error in judg¬ 
ment. Her set of five oral tests and seven written tests, each requiring about 
one minute, provides great flexibility and reasonable accuracy (16). The 
widely used EGY test was illustrated On page 22. The tests were helpful in 
many military situations, where large numbers of men were given quick 
psychiatric checks. Kent, in designing the battery, intended that the clinician 
choose whichever tests would be most helpful for each case; this contrasts to 
the usual psychometric plan of testing each person on the same items. 

Tests used for the battery were generally designed to maximize oppor¬ 
tunity to observe personal characteristics. In verbal tests, Kent recommends 
noting the subject’s attitude to the examination, his spontaneity, his friendli¬ 
ness or hostility, his response to the examiner s personal approach, suggesti¬ 
bility, interest or indifference to the whole test and to particular materials, 
willingness or reluctance to hazard a conjecture, sensitiveness when forced 
to acknowledge that he cannot answer a question, suspiciousness, and change 
of attitude at any time in the test. 

Another departure in individual testing is the '‘'concept formation” test, a 
technique designed primarily to reveal the way in which a clinical patient 
thinks. Since this technique is more important as an observation than for 
measuring general ability, it is discussed in Chapter 19. 

GROUP TESTS OF VERBAL INTELLIGENCE 
Problems of Group Testing 

Group tests are far more commonly used than individual tests because of 
their economy and practicality. Particularly in dealing with masses of sub¬ 
jects, whether in the Army, industry, schools, or research, group tests are 
essential. Furthermore, under favorable conditions they are as reliable and 
have as high predictive validity as do comparable individual tests* But they 
have certain limitations. 

Group tests almost invariably make demands upon language. The ques¬ 
tions are usually verbal, and even when they are not, the directions are 
verbal, with few exceptions. In addition to the bilinguals, ethnic groups, and 
the blind and deaf who have trouble on verbal individual tests, the group 
test handicaps those with partial loss of sight or hearing and those with read¬ 
ing difficulties. So much is this the case that a low score on the typical group 
intelligence test at the high-school level is as Ukely to represent ineffective 
reading as it is to represent low general ability. 

Group tests are, with few exceptions, speed tests. This makes for uniform 
administration and permits good prediction in most situations, A few stu¬ 
dents, and many adults, tend to earn lower relative scores on speeded tests 
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than they would if the same questions were given without time limit. Most 
tests combine power and speed, presenting items in order of difficulty so that 
each student encounters the items he can do. Table 23 indicates the eflfect on 
score when pupils are given added time on three typical tests. Evidently most 
pupils finished in the standard time all the items they could do. For occa¬ 
sional cases, of course, speed will still be the principal factor determining 
score. The current trend in making new tests is to provide ample time for 
nearly everyone to finish, or, if the test is speeded, to not chop the test into 
numerous subtests with time limits of five minutes or less. 


Table 23. Effect of Giving Pupils Additional Time on Group Intelligence Tests (10) 


Age of 
Pupils 

Number of 
Pupils 

Test 

Standard 

Time 

Extra 

Time 

Mean Points 
Earned In 
Standard 
Time 

Mean Points 
Earned in 
Additional 
Time . 

9-10 

223 

Otis Alpha 
Non-Verbal 

20 min. 

30 min. 

65.0 

1.1 

9-10 

226 

Hen mon-Nelson 

30 min. 

20 min. 

54.1 

3.4 

13-14 

235 

Otis Beta 
(verbal) 

30 min. 

1 5 min. 

60.4 

0.9 


14. In the Air Force Qualifying Examination most applicants finished in 90 min¬ 
utes, but a few kept working for 5 hours. What evidence would justify the 
decision to set a time limit of 3 hours on the test? 

15. What arguments can you advance for and against the use of short, separately 
timed subtests in a 40-minute mental test? 

Group tests rely on questions where the answer is a single response or a 
choice among alternatives. Such responses are objectively scorable, but in 
many ways less informative than the more varied responses obtainable on 
the usual individual test. The group test is somewhat limited in the sorts of 
abilities tapped—ability to invent solutions is notoriously unmeasured in the 
usual reasoning items. Tests often contain a few unsound items, in which 
a bright student can find a way to justify an answer other than the test 
maker’s. Multiple-choice tests are more affected by chance than questions in 
individual tests, and response sets are found in some of the items used. 

For some subjects, group administration does not yield the most favorable 
results, The skilled examiner, establishing rapport in an individual test, will 
overcome the inhibitions that prevent a timid subject from giving all the 
responses he can, but in the group test such rapport is hard to establish. In¬ 
quiry about ambiguous answers on an individual test may raise the score of a 
subject whose offhand answers are inadequate, but he gets no chance to ex¬ 
plain himself in the group test. The group test is based on the assumption 
that every person understands the nature and purpose of the testing and 
wants to do his best; wherever these ideal conditions are not met results are 
invalid. In individual testing, the examiner can at worst usually recognize 
when the score does not do justice to the subject’s ability. 
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Table 24. Representative Group Verbal Tests 


Test and Publisher Grade Level Special Features Comments of Reviewers” 


ACE Psychological ExamI- High school, col- 
nation (Educ. Testing lege 

Service) 


Army Alpha: First Nebraska 
Edition (Sheridan) 


High school, 
adults 


Army General Classification 
Test {U. S. Army; Civilian 
form, Sci. Res. Assoc.) 

California Test of Mental 
Maturity (Calif. Test Bu¬ 
reau) 


High school, 
adults 

Kgn.-'lf l-“3;4-8; 
7-10; 9-adult. 
Various short 
forms 


Henmon-Nelson (Houghton 
Mifflin) 


Grades 3-8; 7*“ 
1 2; college 


Kuhimann-Anderson (Educ. 
Test Bureau) 


Overlapping 
forms, grades 
1-12 


Ohio State University Psy- Grades 9-co)!ege 
chological (Sci. Res. Assoc.) 


Otis Quick-Scoring (World 
Book) 


Grades 1-4; 4-9; 
9-college^ 


Terman-McNemar (World Grades 7-1 2 
Book) 


L (linguistic) and Q (quanti¬ 
tative) scores. Primarily 
for college guidance (see 
Table 28) 


Early forms once used widely 
in research. Revision gives 
verbal, number, and rela¬ 
tionships scores 
Used in World War II. 

Norms for vast number of 
adults 

Yields diagnostic profile 
showing MA in separate 
tasks. “Language" and 
"non-iangoage" IQ's 


Easily administered 30- 
minute test 


Variety of test materials, 
scaled over continuous 
range. Relatively hard to 
administer 

Unspeeded test of verbal 
abilities 


Easily administered 30- 
minute test 


Measures verbal abilities 


“A well-planned hour 
test" (R. L. Thorndike, 
7,p.201). 

“No evidence as to the 
validity of Q and L 
scores" (Dunlap, 7, 

p.200). 


"The unabbreviated bat¬ 
teries are among the 
very best. . . . lan¬ 
guage enters both 
IQs" (Kuhlmann, 7, 
p.209). 

"Doubtful whether two 
tests of memory are 
sufficient and whether 
there are enough sub- 
tests in other group¬ 
ings for differential 
judgment" (Garrett, 

8 ). 

"Serves [for] preliminary 
rapid exploration and 
rough classification" 
(AnastasI, 7, p. 221). 

"Relatively less depend¬ 
ent upon reading skill 
than most other group 
tests" (Marzolf, 8). 

"[Yields] best predictions 
now available for an 
over-all academic ap¬ 
titude instrument at the 
college level" (Guil¬ 
ford, 8). 

“Otis tests among the 
easiest and most eco¬ 
nomical to score. . . . 
Hazardous to attempt 
prediction in individual 
case [in grades 1—4]“ 
(Kuder, 8). 

"Restriction to verbal ma¬ 
terials has had the 
effect of narrowing 
and purifying the func¬ 
tion measured" (R. L. 
Thorndike, 8). 


“ The render should refer to the source cited for a full statement of the reviewer’s opinion, 

® These forms are known as Alpha, Beta, and Gamma. Numerous other tests by Otis are similar. Won- 
derlio has prepared a revision for industrial use. 
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*'Group” tests are frequently administered individually. In educational, vo¬ 
cational, and adjustment counseling a group test will often provide the de¬ 
sired data. Since group tests can be given by less skilled testers tlian indi¬ 
vidual tests require, they are advantageous. 

Characteristics of Group Tests 

Table 24 lists the features of a number of group tests. Because of their wide 
sale to schools, it has been profitable to design group mental tests with 
greater care than is true for most psychological tools. The better tests have 
been carefully standardized, and some provide comparable forms for use at 
all school grades from primary to high school. Items have usually been care¬ 
fully selected, and directions and manuals worked out so that tests can be 
used without psychologically trained personnel. 

The common tests are heavily verbal. While several of them include prob¬ 
lems requiring reasoning about numbers or geometric forms, verbal items 
account for the bulk of the variation in scores. This is warranted by the fact 
that verbal items generally correlate well with other sorts of items. Nearly all 
group tests are thought of by their designers as scholastic aptitude tests. Even 
the Army, in Army Alpha and the Army General Classification Test, sought to 
predict which men could most readily learn new duties. Since school de¬ 
mands verbal facility at every turn, this justifies the usual verbal loading of 
tests. 

The majority of current tests are adequately reliable. In one tabulation of 
coefficients of equivalence from common tests, nearly all have coefficients be¬ 
tween .88 and .94 (19, pp. 631-632). Authors of group tests have often vio¬ 
lated the rule that split-half methods must not be used with speeded tests 
(p. 69). As a result, the reliabilities claimed for some tests are illegitimate. 
Only tests which nearly all pupils finish can be studied by the split-half 
method. 

One caution must be repeated: Different tests of the same function are not 
interchangeable. Not only have authors used different standardizing groups, 
but they converted scores to “IQ's’' which resemble Binet IQ's only in having 
a mean of 100. If persons with Binet IQ's of 123 took nine different group 
tests published before 1924, they would earn the following average IQ's on 
the different tests: 124, 124, 127, 128, 131, 138, 138, 143, 149 (18). While 
more recent tests have been based on larger norm groups, the IQ still rises 
or falls according to what test is given. In one recent study, over 2200 nine- 
and ten-year-olds took four accepted group tests. The number of pupils re¬ 
ceiving IQ's below 80 was as follows: on the Henmon-Nelson test, 119; Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson, 53; Otis Alpha Verbal, 47; Otis Alpha Non-Verbal, 68. The 
differences in the proportion of high IQ’s were even more marked, but partly 
explained by the fact that the two Otis tests were too easy to test the full 
ability of the better pupils (10). How one person's tested IQ varies is ih 
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lustrated by the scores earned by an adolescent boy during a three-year pe^ 
riod (Table25). 


Table 25. Intelligence Test Results for John Sanders^ 
(14, p, 90) 


John's 


Test CA IQ 


Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Terman Group Test A 
Terman Group Test B 
Stanford-Binet (1 91 6) 
Kuhimonn-Anderson 
Terman Group Test A 
Terman Group Test B 
Terman Group Test B 


12.1 

101 

12.6 

119 

12.7 

100 

12.8 

109 

14.1 

91 

14.5 

113 

14.6 

112 

15.1 

115 


Group verbal tests do not differ very much in over-all character. The dif¬ 
ferences that lead the tester to choose one test rather tlian another relate to 
the convenience of a test in a particular situation. Carefully prepared group 
tests have comparable reliabilities and validities, and tests for a given age 
test about the same functions. The lengths of the tests vary from 15-minute 
tests used in rough classification in industry to the 2-hour tests used to meas- 

56. 6, 4, 5> S, 6, 9, . What number should come next? 

(1) (2) 10, (3) 8, (4) 6, (5) II.• * * • E S S El [I] 

57. Which word does not belong with the others? 1 apparatusi 

2 foundation, 3 equipment, 4 device, 5 appliance. Q] [1] S H 0 

58. Inconsequential means about the same as: 1 sorry, 2 incorrect, 

3 useful, 4 unimportant, 5 necessary. BI3SEE 

69. UJ is to I_1 as m istoil VJJ 2 /Tn 3 i—i 


^ ^ ® ..mCDSHEl] 

60. On an addition test a boy got 12 problems right, giving him 
an accuracy of 75%. How many problems did he miss? 

(1) 8, (2) 9 , (3)6, (4) 4, (5) 3 .0 El E El 0 

61. The United States entered the World War in: (1) 1914 , (2) loi*?. 

( 3 ) .9,6, ( 4 ).,!,, (6) .9.8....n mm mil 

Fig. 38. Items from Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 

High School Examination,^ 


ure college aptitude. In general, longer tests are required for fairly homoge¬ 
neous grou 2 JS or for refined measurement. Another major difference between 
group tests is in convenience of administration and scoring. The quick-scor¬ 
ing features of the recent tests are greatly appreciated where large numbers 
^ See also p, 132. 

2 From the Henmon-Nehon Tests of Menial Ability, Houghton Mifflin Company. 









Revision Advanced 

Grades 9«Adult 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY-ADVANCED SERIES 

Devised by Elizabeth T. Sullivori, Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W* TIegs 

..Occupation or Grade. .. 

. A 3 C..../ 4 r. .last Bivthday... .Sex;@F 

.&*.....SSi",,.,.. ' - ' 

TEST FACTOR 

1. Visual Acuity . , . . 'lO S _ 

I.OW 

2. Auditory Acuity ... 15 ° ^ 

3. Motor Co-ordination . . 20 ,2_i2_ JL _1®_20 


Date.. 
Teacher^or 
Examiner.. 


Average 


Mental Age 


Average 

- - 

DIAGNOSTIC PROFILE 


-®r®r 

1_W 

niiiir 


(Chart scores here) 


test factor 

A. Memory . . . , . 53 

4. Immediate Recall* , . 33 ,. Z ^ . 

5. Delayed Recall (p»16) 20 , ^6... 

B. Spatial Relationships . 45 

6 . Sensing Right and Left* . 20 f 

7. Manipulation of Areas* . 15 —^— 

8. Foresight In Spatial Sit'n* 10 —^ 

C. Logical Reasoning . . 60 .^0- 

9. Opposites* . . , 

10. Similorities* . . 

11. Anologies* 

15. Inference (p. 14) 


D. Kumerical Reasoning 

12. Number Secies* , . 

13. Numerical Quantity* 

14. Numerical Quantity . 

E. 16. Vocabulary » . , 


Total Mental Factors 

(A+B+C+D+E) 

F. Language Factors . 
(5+H+15-|-lfil 

G. Mon-Language Factors 153 

(TotQl t/cniot Foet«i& Minus F) 

Chronological Age , . » 
Actual Grade Placement . 


tesU. 


15 -X, 

15 

15 -X 
15^ 

45 ZL 

15 

IS -X 
IS 

50 
253 
100 



17 i 2 ' 


b 6 


9 10 tl 12 H \s . 


Ji . jo 7i 


3 11^ 


150 160 i;o 190 200 225 


80 


24 b ^0 


XZi}J^ 

js aI 50 I 


'55 60 eb 70 00 ' 90 


' 10 J 


I)5125lj5 145 


^0 


18'Z ljoi^2t4flM..Mj6 166 tA 


to 11 12r£*« 13 

Vo’J 7 . 0 ' 


14 I 

m1 9-0 




20*4 


17 

it.Q tko 


21*6 2^8 aio ado aio 
■ r 1 ' " ' I - I” ■ r 
18 10 20 25 30 

Ja.O *14.0*16.0 * ' 


, in) 

Yr. 

I. Mental A 90 

J I ’ 1 *1 

ifl il f 2 f3 

-T——r- 

1 

u* 

-1 VQI 1 1— 

1 1 1 

is 1*6 il 

- 1 -[— r 

1 r. 3. J3. 33. 

l ’8 l’9 2’0 

Ef). t 

2’5 

1 

3‘0 

Mo, 

120 132144 156 

168 

1 * f I 

180 1S2 204 

218 226 240 

300 

360 

SUMMARY OF DATA 

Score 

M. A. 

C.A.* = 

J.Q. 



Total Mental Factors . 


JIP. 

I8Z 

to6' 



F. Language Factors . , 

. . 

Z02 


in 



G. Non-Language Factors ^ 

. . .-ELL 

JM. 

(SZ 







*Ase 16 unit older, divide by 192 months. 


Copyright, 1042, 1946, by Catlfornla Tost Bureau 
PublUliccl by CalUarnta Teat Duroau 
SDIS r •“ • “ * • - * • — - 


Fig. 39 . Profile sheet for California Test of Mental Maturity. 
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of papers must be processed in a short time. A third feature to consider in 
choosing a test is the suitability of the norms for the use the tester has in 
mind. This is not highly important, however, as local norms based on the 
■' group with which the subject will be working are generally more informatiye 
in the types of processing where group tests are used. 

Few group intelligence tests make any attempt to yield diagnostic scores. 
One major exception, the Primary Abilities tests, is treated in Chapter 9. Most 
group tests yield only a single score, recognizing that reliable measures can 
rarely be obtained in sub tests requiring less than 15 minutes. A few tests 

TEST 11. 

DirecKoiis:^ In each row, the first picture is related to the second. Find a picture that goes with 
the third picture in the same way. Put an X under it and write its number on the line to 
the right. 



Fig. 40. Items from California Test of Mental Maturity (Elementary), 
Analogies subtest.^ 


provide two scores, one emphasizing verbal factors and one emphasizing 
spatial, numerical, and non-verbal reasoning abilities. Sometimes the discrep¬ 
ancy between these two scores will call attention to a subject having a read¬ 
ing handicap or a language deficiency. 

The California Test of Mental Maturity (CMM) series is particularly 
interesting in view of its attempt to make an intensive diagnosis of mental 
ability. It contains a variety of objective subtests which yield an IQ of satis¬ 
factory reliability. In addition, the CMM yields separate '‘Language” and 
'"Non-Language’" IQ’s. The reliabilities of the long form for the Advanced 
test are .945 for the Language score, and .935 for the Non-Language score. 
The two scores correlate .63, which shows that somewhat different abilities 

Fig, 39 from tbe California Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced Series; Fig. 40 from 
ihid.. Elementary Series. Both are published with permission of the California Test Bu¬ 
reau, Los Angeles, Cabfornia. 
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are measured in them. This diagnosis is further broken into a profile showing 
ability in difiEerent areas, as illustrated in Figure 39. Care is needed in in¬ 
terpreting the profile to avoid giving undue weight to fluctuations due to 
chance. While the five ‘"‘factor’’ scores have adequate reliability and measure 
fairly distinct abilities, attempts to interpret the profile on single sub tests 
(such as Manipulation of Areas) are most inadvisable. These subtests are 
brief and therefore not reliable; strength or weakness on any single test is 
not significant unless it is confirmed by further observation. Since nearly all 
the tests involve more than one type of ability, users must study the content 
of the sections of the tests rather than interpret weakness in “memory” or 
“logical reasoning” at face value. 

16. What evidence would help you decide on the “true” number of cases having 
IQ below 80 in the group of 2200 discussed above? 

17. What is the best estimate you can make as to John Sanders’ “true” IQ? 

18. In common usage, is “scholastic aptitude” identical to “intelligence”? 

19. One section of the Ohio State Psychological Examination is a test of reading 
comprehension. Can you justify including this section in a test of scholastic 
aptitude? 

20. There are three major quick-scoring techniques. The Henmon-Nelson test uses 
a booklet sealed at the edges. After the subject has marked his test, he tears 
open the booklet and finds that each answer has been transferred to a sheet 
where printed squares indicate the correct answer, so that the score may be 
counted directly. The Ohio State test uses a pinprick method of transferring 
marks from the front sheet to a concealed, pre-keyed second sheet. Holes 
punched through marked spaces on this inner sheet represent correct answers. 
The IBM answer sheet, described on page 46, is the third method. Papers in 
this form may be hand-scored with a punched-out key. Consider the relative 
advantages of these three devices with respect to the following characteristics: 

a. Ease of changing an answer after marking it. 

b. Possible inaccuracy in obtaining scores. 

c. Speed and convenience when the subject scores his own paper. 

21. There has been a trend recently toward short tests. For example, a 15-minute 
test (SRA Verbal Form) has been derived from the ACE test, which requires 
about an hour. What limitations does such a shortened test have, compared to 
the long form? 

22. Describe the abilities required by the Henmon-Nelson test (Fig. 38). 

23. Suppose that some subtest scores in the profile, Figure 39, change two points 
up or down on retest. This is not unlikely on multiple-choice items. How great 
a change might this make in the profile of “factor” scores? Of scores on single 
subtests? 

24. The sub test reproduced in Figure 40 is titled “Reasoning-Analogies.” What 
other mental functions seem to be involved in this test, and would in part ac¬ 
count for differences in score? 

25. The Analogies subtest is included in the CMM score Non-Language Factors. 
Why have some writers criticized that score as not being free from the influ¬ 
ence of language abilities? Does this influence impair the usefulness of the 
non-language score? 

26. What interpretation would be made if a child has a Non-Language IQ of 120, 
Language of 90? What interpretation would be made if the Language IQ were 
19.0 NTn-n-T .cinmicima 009 
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27. In the CMM Elementary test, pupils listen to a story about “The Pack Train.” 
In the story, a man goes to a mining camp by pack train, passing a glacier and 
being threatened by a grizzly bear. After hearing the story, pupils go on to 
falce other sections of the test. After an elapsed time of 25 minutes, the pupils 
are asked questions about the story. What does the test measure besides gen¬ 
eral ability in “delayed recall”? 

28. What interpretations about Harold Brown are suggested by his CMM profile, 
when you bear in mind the nature and reliability of the subtests? 

29. One of the subtests of tlic Tanaka group intelligence test (Japanese) requires 

the subject to cross slanting lines, making X’s as rapidly as he can, thus 
X X X X / / / / / / /* ^ subtest is rarely used in American intehi- 

gence" tests. On what basis could the inclusion of such a test be criticized? 
What argument or evidence would justify including this subtest in a general 
mental test? 

Empirical Validity 

Because group tests were first thought of as substitutes for the Stanford- 
Binet test, tlieir correlations with that test are an important evidence of 
validity. If the correlation is high, they measure the same thing as the Binet. 
Representative correlations with the Binet test actually found are as follows; 
CAVD, .87^ Detroit Advanced First Grade, .85; and ACE, .5S-.62for college 
freshmen (19, 2). These correlations are based on typical school populations. 
Comparable evidence for clinical groups and for industrial workers is lack¬ 
ing. In clinical work, individual tests are preferred over group tests. Although 
individual tests are less convenient, they provide more information. In in¬ 
dustrial work, diey are rarely considered, and validity is judged by the va^lue 
of tlie group test in predicting a job criterion. 

A second line of evidence is to determine whether the group test prin¬ 
cipally measures speed. Apparently, from the studies available, speed of 
work is not the principal element causing high or low scores on most group 
tests (5, 10). But speed tests may be undesirable, even when speed is a 
minor factor. The Oliio State Psychological Examination was given to groups 
twice, one form timed and the other untimed. The correlation with college 
marks was .53 without time limit, .46 speeded (27). More recent forms of 
the test, unspeeded, have even better validity. 


Table 26. Relation of Reading Ability to Group Test IQ’s (9) 


Reading Ability of Pupils, 
Compared to Those of Equal MA 

N 

Mean IQ on 
0inet Test 

Mean IQ on 
Haggerty 
Group Test 

Difference 

Very superior readers 

36 

94 

114.5 

-1-20.5 

Superior readers 

224 

92 

109 

4-17 

Retarded readers 

100 

107 

99 

— 8 


The correlation of mental tests with tests of achievement is high. With 
measures of reading, total score on CMM correlates .70-.78 for children, and 
language score correlates .80-.84, The non-language part correlates .36 to .56 
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Civilian Occupation 


Accountant_ 

Medical students. 

Teacher-- 

law/er. 


AGCT Standard Score 

60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 


Bookkeeper, general. 

Stenographer- 

Reporter. 


Clerk, general_ 

Purchasing agent. 
Salesman. 


Telephone repairman. 
Artist. 


Musician, insfrumentai. 

Toolmaker_ 

Printer- 

Machinist_ 

Policeman_ 

Sales clerk_ 

Electrician. 


Machinist’s' helper__ 

Welder, combination- 
plumber. 


Carpenter, general_ 

Automobile repairman 
Tractor driver. 


Painter> general_ 

Truck driver, heavy.. 

Cook__ 

Laborer___ 

Rrirber 
Miner- 


Farm worker_ 

Men in general. 




-I- 


J 


Medic 


uJ 


t, 


90th Percentile 
75th Percentile 


Fig 


10th Percentile-^ 

25th Percentile 

41. Army General Classification Test scores for various 
occupational groups (after 23). 


(24). Poor reading lowers group test performance (see Table 26). Correla¬ 
tions between intelligence tests and standardized tests of school knowledge 
include .82 (Detroit Alpha), .75-.85 (National Intelligenceand .78 (Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson) (19, pp. 631-632; 1). Apparently, group tests reflect school 
achievement (this is not a question of prediction, since both tests were ad¬ 
ministered at the same time). Kelley estimates that for children what one 
gmup verbal test measures is 95 percent the same as what another such test 
measures, is 92 percent the same as what typical reading tests measure, and is 
90 percent the same as what is measirred by the typical informational school 
achievement test (15, p. 208). This overlap is probably less for out-of-school 
adults. The implication of this finding is that for pupils with deficient 
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school experience, whether due to poor schools, frequent absence, emotional 
interference with learning, or other factors, the group test is far fz'om an 
indication of capacity. But this does not interfere with attempts to use group 
test scores to predict the child^s probable success in school. Group mental 
tests are not essential to make predictions if a child has taken standard 
achievement tests, But when pupils from different grade schools are pulled 
together in a junior high school and in other such situations, intelligence 
tests are important. 

Intelligence has direct significance for vocational guidance, as indicated 
both by the reports summarized in Table 18 and in numerous studies of in¬ 
telligence levels of various types of workers. Tests of Army draftees show 
marked relations between test score and occupation (23). Part of the findings 
obtained by the Personnel Besearch Section of the Adjutant General's Office 
are reproducd in Figure 41. It is important to note that there is great over¬ 
lapping; die best men in one group are far superior to the least intelligent 
men in groups higher on the scale. These findings do not show the relation¬ 
ship between test intelligence and ability within the occupation. In fact, in 
some routine occupations high-scoring workers are less satisfactory on the 
job than workers with low intelligence. 

The pragmatic question: Do group intelligence tests give useful predic¬ 
tions? can be answered easily. They do work well, in industry, in schools and 
colleges, and in military classification. They serve better in some places tlian 
others, and the particular test most suitable for one prediction may not be 
best for another. But by and large, the empirical validity of group tests 
thoroughly justifies their wide application. 

30. On typical group tests, children from working-class homes, on the average, 
do less well than children from middle-class homes (10). Give as many ex¬ 
planations for this fact as you can. 

31. A study by Eells compares the performance on typical group mental tests of 
children from middle-class homes and from lower-class homes. Data for 
several test items are reproduced in Figure 42. Try to suggest what mental 
processes would cause pupils to make the errors they did. 

32. What differences between lower-class children and middle-class children 
appear in the data of Figure 42? 

33. According to Army Alpha results, white adults in certain Southern states 
earned, on the average, lower scores than typical adults from certain Northern 
and Western states. Give as many possible explanations of this fact as you can. 

34. Outline an intelligence testing program for use in a public elementary school, 
considering such questions as: How often should every child be tested? 
Should all testings be based on the same series? What provision should be 
made to allow for the fact that group test IQ's may be seriotisly wrong for 
some pupils? 


A Form for Examining Tests 

There is little purpose in attempting to describe here the details of specific 
tests^ since the interests of readers will vary widely. But every reader should 




Responses of “middles” 9% 6‘5% 2% 20% 

Responses of “lowers” 27% 4G% 4% 19% 


3 % omit 
3 % omit 


From Otis Alpha Non-Yerbal Teat. Directions given orally: “Find the three things that are alike and draw a 
line through the one that is not like these three,” 



Responses of “middles” 6 ^% 0 % 7 % 28 % 3% omit 

Responses of “lowers” 55% 1% 14% 24% 3% omit 

From Otis Alpha Non-Yerbal teat. Directions aarao as above. 

(This and the above reprinted by special permission from OHs Alpha Non-Verhal Test, Form A. Copyright 
by World. Book Company.) 


A fire always has 


wood 

coal 


gas 

warmth 

furnace 


Responses of “middles” 
Responses of “lowers” 


18% 

22 % 

9% 

22 % 


1 % 

7% 

69 % 

38 % 

2 % 

7% 

0 % omit 
4% omit 

Which month comes 
just before March? 

April 

September 

May 


February 

August 


Responses of “middles” 
Responses of “lowers” 

12 % 

15% 

0 % 

5% 


1 % 

7% 


55% 

6 ‘2% 

0 % 

2 % omit 
4% omit 


(This and the above from tlie Henmon-Nolson Tests of Menial Ability, Elementary, Houghton MilUin Com¬ 
pany.) 


“Find the word in the last of the list which tells what kind of a thing the first word in the 
list is.” 


salmon meat water swim fish food 

Responses of “middles” 12% 0% 1% 75% 10% 2% omit 

Responses of “lowers” 15% 3% 10% ^7% 17% 8% omit 

(From the ICuhlmann-Anderaou Test, by permission of Educational Test Bureau.) 


“Mark under the R for rights, and under the L for lefts.” 



P, L R. L p. L. 


Responses of “middles” 94.%L 83%R 95%R 

Responses of “lowers” 83%L 81%R 84%R 

(From the California Test of Mental Maturity, Elementary' Series, Published with permission of the California 
Test Bureau, Loa Angeles, California.) 

Fig. 42. Responses of nine- and ten-year-olds from two social-status classes on 
intelligence test items (10). Items selected for this figure are not entirely represen¬ 
tative of the findings on the basis of all test items Included in the research. 
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Table 27. A Form for Analyzing Tests 


fijlej Date of publication; 

Authors; Cost, booklet: 

answer sheet; 

Publisher: 

General purpose of test; Time required: 

Group to which applicable; Forms: 

Mental functions represented in each score reported (from logical analysis): 
What author intended to measure; basis for selecting items: 

Basis for scoring (correction formulas, empirical weighting, etc,—if any): 
Evidence of empirical validity (criterion, number and type of cases, results); 
Comments regarding validity for particular purposes; 


Evidence of equivalence of scores (method of determining, number and type of cases, results): 
Evidence of stability of scores (method of determining, number and type of coses, results): 
Norms (type of norms reported, sample on which determined); 

Comments regarding adequacy of reliability and norms for particular purposes; 


Practical features of importance; 
Comments of reviewers: 

General evaluaiion; 

References; 


acquaint himself with particular group tests, To assist in making this study, 
the form presented in Table 27 is suggested. This outline is intended to point 
out every feature worth noting, and it may be that some items can be omitted 
when reviewing tests with a particular purpose in mind. The form may be 
used for tests of any type. Most of the information called for by this form will 
appear in the test manual, if the manual is an adequate one. The manual, 
however, presents the test in a favorable light. A careful evaluation of all 
claims made is essential to bring to light the limitations of the test. Sources 
such as Buros will also be helpful, and both research and experience with 
the test conti'ibute to evaluation. 

To demonstrate what a complete test analysis is like, the author has made 
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Arithmetic 

1. How maiYy pencils can you buy for 50 cents at the rate of 2 for 5 cents? 

(a) 10 (b) 20 (c) 25 (d) 100 (e) 125 

Completion. Select the first letter of the word which fits the following definition. 

The thin cutting part of an instrument, as of a knife or sword, 

A B D H W 

Figure Analogies. Decide what rule is used to change Figure A to Figure B, apply this 
rule to Figure C, and select the resulting figure from the five at the right. 


cP □ % 


Same—Opposite. Select the word that is the same or the opposite of the word at left, 
ancient (1) dry (2) long (3) happy (4) old 

Number Series. Select the next number for the series at left. 


10 8 11 9 12 10 


Verbal Analogies. 


9 10 11 12 13 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 


cloth-dye house- (1) shade (2) paint (3) brush (4) door 

Fig. 43. Sample items from subtests of the American Council 
Psychological Examination. 


Table 28. An Analysis of the ACE Test 


Title: American Council on Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen 

Authors; L, L, and T. G, Thurstone Date of Pub//cat/on: see '‘Forms'* 

Pubh'sher: Educational Testing Service Cost, faoofc/et; 8^ 

answer sheet: 2^ 

Genera/purpose of test; to measure aptitude of coN Time required: 1 hour, plus administration time 
lege freshmen 

Group to which applicable: college students Forms: new form each August. (Another form for 

high school. SRA Verbal Form and Thurstone 
Test of Mental Alertness are similar, shorter.) 

Mental functions represented in each score reported (from logical analysis): 

U linguistic ability—Includes vocabulary knowledge and ability to reason with words; speed of reading 
may be important. 

Q, quantitative ability—Includes skill and speed In arithmetic problems, reasoning with numbers, and a 
difficult non-verbal reasoning section. 
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Table 28. (Confinued) 

Tofpl score—Influenced both by past school learning and ability to attack unfamiliar problems. Speed 
is important. 

What authors inisnded fo weosure^ hosts for selecting ifotnst 

Scholastic aptitude, with especial reference to college curricula. 

Items chosen by factor analysis and preiiminary trial, those having suitable difficulty and discrimination 
being retained. 

Bosis for scoring (correctfo/i farmulas, empirtcaf we/ghtfng, ete.): 

Score is number right. 

Bvidenco of empirical valid if y f criterion, number and type of cases, resu/fsj: 

Numerous studies In various colleges show correlations with marks around .50. 

But some studies fail to support belief that Q best predicts engineering and science courses, or that L 
best predicts work In more verbaf subjects (17). 

Comparison with Rorschach for 80 college girls shows that test reflects personality factors. Girls with L 
higher than Q have greater spontaneity; those with higher Q have tendency toward precision, con¬ 
trol (21). 

Correlation of ACE with Binef Form L is .60, for 11 2 superior college freshmen (2). 

Comments regarding validity for particular purposes: 

Estimates probable college success as well as any mental test; Ohio State test equally suitable. Owing 
to greater difficulty, ACE Is superior to general-purpose tests with college groups. Owing to lack of cor¬ 
rection formula, It tends to reward hasty workers. Slow workers earn low scores, no matter how capable 
they would be with longer lime. Low scores should be considered as indications that student will do poorly 
unless given special help (perhaps remedial work in reading or arithmetic); low scores are not necessarily a 
sign of basic inaptitude, ACE probably not suitable for non-academic prediction. Further research on 
significance of Q and L scores rs required. 

Evidence of equfya/ence of scores (method of determining, number and type of cases, results): 

Correlation between forms not published. 

fy/dence of stability of scores (method of determining^ number and type of cases, results): 
r = .83, for 286 college women tested as freshmen and seniors. 

Marked gains in score during freshman year (13). 

Norms (type of norms reported, sample on which determined): 

Each summer, national percentiles and means for all cooperating colleges for previous year’s test are 
published, without identifying colleges by name. The 19-46 norms were based on 86,212 cases in 317 
colleges. Preliminary norms, estimated from results with previous form, are published when each new form 
Is released. 

Comments regarding adequacy of reliability and norms for particular purposes: 

Reliability is quite satisfactory for college groups. Few other tests are equally reUabie for superior 
students. One-year lag in publication of norms causes no serious difficulty. Test should be interpreted with 
reference to local norms, since demands of different colleges vary. Separate norms by divisions of the 
college or university should be collected. 


Practical features of importance: 

Adapted to machine scoring, which is essential for rapid processing of freshmen. Requires painstaking 
administralion, owing to numerous timed subtesls. New forms each year eliminate much practice effect, 
leaking of questions in advance. 

Comments of reviewers: 

"This is perhaps the test that one is likely to recommend to anyone who is looking for a ‘good* intelli¬ 
gence test to give to a group of college freshmen, . . . Division of the score into a Q and an L score 
needs considerable study before its full significance U apparent" (Commins, 8). 

"Conslructed with high quality of workmanship. . . . Avoids the overweighting of one fundamental 
resource (verbal ability) to the neglect of others that may be relatively more imporfant in specialized 
curricula and courses. . . . The ‘quantitative' part is a conglomerate factorially. ... It is the reviewer's 
belief that the factors measured, except for the numerical, should be assessed by means of power tests" 
(Guilford, 8). 

General evaluation: 

An especially useful test for Its purpose. Must not be treated as an all-purpose mental test* Persons 
with low scores must be studied carefully. 


such a report on the American Council Psychological Examination. Figure 
43 illustrates the types of items composing the sub tests of the ACE test. 
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GROUP NON-VERBAL TESTS 

Non-verbal group tests have not been widely used in this countiy. It is 
rare that one has occasion to test an entire group of persons who are linguis¬ 
tically handicapped. Such situations do arise, as in military processing of il¬ 
literates or in special schools for “non-academic” pupils. It is possible that 
non-verbal tests deserve wider application in industry than they have re¬ 
ceived. 

The most widely known non-verbal test is Army Beta,, which was used in 
World War I for those cases in which the verbal test, Alpha, was considered 
inappropriate. Directions were in pantomime, which removed the effect of 
differences in language ability from the score. In World War II, the Group 


Table 29. Representative Group Non-Verbal Tests 


Test and Publisher 

Age Level 

Typical Tasks, 

Special Features 

Comments of Reviewers® 

CMM Non-Language 


See Table 24 


(Calif. Test Bureau) 

Cattell Culture-Free 

MA12to 

Classification, figure series, 

“Relatively uninfluenced by cultural 

Test (Psych. Corp.) 

superior 

adult 

etc. Nearly unspeeded. 
Supposed free from school 
influence. Range covers 
superior groups 

factors, highly saturated with gen¬ 
eral Intelligence” (Shipley, 8). 

“Little evidence to show test free from 
over-all cultural Influence” 

(Wechsler, 8), 

Chicago Non-Verbal 

Age 6 to 

Digit symbol, block count- 

“Not reliable enough to use In com- 

(Psych. Corp.) 

adult 

ing, etc. Can be used with 
pantomime directions 

paring a child with his classmates. 

. . . Norms tentative” (Bernreuter, 
7,p.2n). 

“Wider range of mental functions 
[than competing tests]'' (PIgnatelli, 
7, p. 212). 

Pintner Genera) 

Grades 

Paper folding, reasoning 

“Well constructed. . . . Best lest in 

Ability Tests: Non¬ 
language (World 

4-9 

with forms, etc. Panto¬ 
mime directions possible 

Its field" {Whitmer, 8). 

Book) 

Revised Beta (Psych. 
Corp.) 

SRA Non-Verbal 

Form (Scl. Res. 
Assoc.) 

Age 16-60 

Adolescents 

and 

adults 

Maze, digit symbol, picture 
completion, etc. 

Picture classification (see 

Fig. 10) 

“Most of the subtesis measure the 
same things that verbal tests do 
except that the subject is given 
pictures and symbols, not words" 
(Wechsler, 7, p. 242). 


«The reader should refer to the source cited for a full slalement of the reviewer’s ojiinion. 


Target Test filled the same function. There have been a variety of civilian 
non-verbal tests, each oflEering new item forms, superior standardization, or 
other minor changes. Most recently, non-verbal materials have been used as 
sections in diagnostic or semi-diagnostic batteries. Thus, the CMM Non- 
Language section is a largely non-verbal test and can be given separately, hut 
it is more often given as part of a general mental test. Some other tests having 
non-verbal sections are listed in the next chapter. 
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Development of non-verbal tests has been hampered by the difBculty of 
eliminating language completely, since directions are difficult to pantomime. 
Another is that most non-verbal items do not call for very complex mental 
processes. With the exception of ‘ spatiaF' items which measure ability to 
perceive relations among forms, most non-verbal items are too easy to meas¬ 
ure superior adolescents and adults. Some recent tests have demonstrated 
ingenious solutions to this problem. But if ''higher intelligence'' involves abil¬ 
ity to do absti’act thinking, it is hard to conceive of an adequate high-level 
test that does not involve vocabulary and concepts. 

Table 29 lists several current non-verbal tests. These are primarily used for 
clinical purposes. If a pupil is a poor reader, he will do badly on most verbal 
tests; if he does much better on a non-verbal test, he is a good prospect for 
remedial reading, since Iris problem seems to be a verbal handicap rather 
than lack of mentality. Delinquents who have done badly in school may show 
significantly better performance on non-verbal tests than on verbal tests; 
such a finding dramatically changes the treatment one would prescribe. Like 
performance tests, non-verbal tests are important in intercultural compari¬ 
sons. 

On the whole, the empirical validity of non-verbal tests has been only mod¬ 
erate. They do not correlate highly with verbal tests or with school success. 
This is to be expected, but a test which is not known to correlate with some 
other variable has little practical value. Criteria of success outside of school 
might correlate with non-verbal tests, but evidence has not been presented 
to establish this as a fact. 

35. In a Veteran’s Counseling Center, adults with varying educational back¬ 
grounds and vocational goals must be given advisement. Prepare what you 
consider a minimum list of intelligence tests needed to cope with all non¬ 
psychiatric oases. 

36. Prepare a minimum list of intelligence tests needed by a school psychologist 
who is expected to diagnose any pupil, age 6 to 16, whose behavior or school- 
work is considered unsatisfactory. 

AN EVALUATION OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING 

Now that the reader is acquainted with the range of approaches used in 
studying general intelligence, it is appropriate to ask how adequate these 
mental tests are. Tests of general intelligence have been found useful in all 
types of psychological practice and research, but for some problems our 
present armamentarium is far from ideal. 

One great gap is in tests of high-level general mental ability. The Weehs- 
ler test and the Biiiet tests have low ceilings, and are undependable in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the superior and the very superior within, for example, 
college-graduate populations. The way to distinguish between the high 
grades of ability is to introduce more difficult items, but this is usually ac¬ 
complished, as in the ACE test, by adding items depending upon advanced 
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education rather than items calling for superior adaptive ability. It is hard 
to invent a test item which only one person in a thousand can pass, unless it 
calls for experiences that only highly educated people have. There is need 
for high-level tests in selecting graduate students and in choosing among 
employees in such superior groups as junior executives and engineers. 

A second major limitation is the scholastic emphasis of present tests. Ef¬ 
forts to test types of thinking characterized by logic, accuracy, and knowl¬ 
edge have been very successful. There has been little success in testing the 
types of thinking which distinguish the novelist from the engineer or the 
clinical case worker from the museum curator. This is probably of minor im¬ 
portance at younger ages where all abilities seem to be highly correlated^ al¬ 
though even here we must occasionally overlook a child of high potential 
along lines not stressed in our tests. In vocational guidance, we have little 
basis for judging which man will be most insightful, most creative, and most 
original, except to assume that these traits are correlated with high vocab¬ 
ulary or ability to solve analogies. 

We also need better non-verbal tests. Non-verbal tests are much the same, 
and few of them require above-average-adult thinking. If one can have high 
mental ability, all tasks considered, without having exceptional verbal ability 
—-as Thurstone’s studies discussed in the next chapter imply—many people 
have been rated unjustly by our present tests. Mental tests do not have to be 
verbal. The stress in our culture on verbal education as the key to advance¬ 
ment has set the pattern for our tests. But the opposite situation is found in 
Japan. The written Japanese language is so difficult that it requires most of 
six years of schooling to become literate* Most Japanese, before the war, left 
school at the sixth or eighth grade, so that only the privileged elite developed 
their verbal abilities fully. To test school children and prospective employees, 
Japanese psychologists were forced to make nearly all their group tests non¬ 
verbal, since differences in verbal ability primarily reflected education. Amer¬ 
ican testers have tended to assume tliat verbal diflFerences should be stressed 
in tests, a statement which is unarguable only so long as the performances 
to be predicted are verbal in nature. 

As against these persistent stumbling blocks, attention may be drawn to 
the steady progress that has been made in efficient test design, to the great 
growth in awareness of limitations of tests which has improved interpreta¬ 
tion, and to the recent emergence of tests which call the clinician's attention 
to how the subject thinks, rather than how many points he can earn. More 
eSective diagnosis of the facets of mental ability is promised by emerging re¬ 
search reported in the next chapter. We have come a long way from Wissler’s 
trying to correlate college success with speed of canceling as, and from 
Billet's wondering whether phrenologists had anything to contribute to the 
identification of mentally inferior children. The user of today's tests can be 
sure that the people they select for him will be a clearly superior group. 
The fact that the tests sometimes do injustice to an individual is a problem 
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to wliich, ill a democracy seeking to give everyone the opportunity he needs 

for developmentj we must give conscientious attention. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Factor Analysis: The Sorting of Abilities 


In previous chapters, attention has been given to measures of general mental 
development. Within, those tests, however, there were many attempts to 
break dov/n this all-over rating to describe the particular tasks at which the 
subject is best and poorest, General intelligence by no means tells the whole 
story about a person's endowment. He has certain knacks or talents which set 
liim apart from those of equal general ability; these specific aptitudes are of 
great importance in guidance and personnel selection. 

Aptitude tests first appeared in hit-or-miss fashion, as a psychologist in¬ 
terested in a particular performance such as music, typewriting, or assembly 
of small parts developed a device which he hoped would fit his needs. Often 
these tests failed to predict the task under consideration and though often 
labeled as ‘'aptitude'' or “prognostic” tests were essentially general intelli¬ 
gence tests. Recent studies are beginning to provide a more systematic 
method of studying aptitudes. Instead of cataloging all the specific tests that 
have been tried, it will be profitable to consider the major independent abili¬ 
ties in broader groupings. 

Factor analysis is the tool used in sorting out the abilities of man. It helps 
separate special aptitudes from general intelligence and permits grouping 
of tests which overlap. Understanding factorial thinking is essential, as it 
underlies a large amount of current test construction. Because factor analysis 
is a diflBcult topic, only the simpler aspects of the method can be presented 
here. 


THEORY OF FACTORIAL ANALYSIS 
Interpreting Sets of Correlations 

Conclusions about what a test measures are readily drawn from its cor¬ 
relations with other tests. A table of intercorrelations permits us to study the 
relations among a set of tests. Any correlation indicates that tests possess a 
common element. The common element that causes tests to be correlated is a 
factor. Binet applied such reasoiring when he decided that his tests, all hav¬ 
ing a substantial relation to each other, must all be influenced by tlie same 
common factor, general intelligence. Gaw used the same reasoning to con¬ 
clude tliat different performance tests measured the same thing (see p. 165), 
Wissler, who found that his tests had very small intercorrelations, concluded 
correctly that they had very little in common and therefore represented 
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different abilities (see p. 102), The factor concept can be illustrated by 
means of a series of problems. 

Table 30 presents correlations among three Navy classification tests. One 
should arrive at two conclusions from these data: (1) Because the correla¬ 
tions are generally positive, the-tests must be affected by some common char¬ 
acteristic. (2) Tests A and B appear to have more in common than either has 
in common with test C. The reasonableness of such a result is clear when we 
find that A is the General Classification test, B the Reading test, and C the 
Arithmetic Reasoning test. Probably the common element in all three tests is 
general ability, schooling, and past learning. But the two verbal tests would 
certainly have more in common than either would have in common with a 
test strongly influenced by aptitude or training in mathematics. A formal 
factor analysis goes beyond this inspection and estimates how much each 
test is influenced by the common factors. 


Table 30. Intercorrelations of Three 
Tests for Navy Recruits (3)“ 



A 

B 

C 

A 


.81 

.69 

B 



.69 

C 





"To simplify tables, each correlation is pre¬ 
sented only once. The correlation of A with B 
(or B with A) is .81. Symmetrical entries could 
be made below the diagonal i£ desired. 


Table 31. Intercorrelations of Four Attitude Tests Given to Young 

Adults (14) 



Family 

Law 

Education 

Economic 

Conservatism 

AMiludeToward Family 


.39 

.30 

.08 

Attitude Toward law 



.40 

.19 

Attitude Toward Education 




.09 

Economic Conservatism 






A different factor description is needed for the attitude tests whose inter¬ 
correlations appear in Table 31. This time there is no substantial common 
element in aU four tests. '"Economic conservatism” seems to be nearly inde¬ 
pendent of the other three variables^ “Family,” “Law,” and “Education” 
scores have positive intercorrelations and may be said to reflect a common 
factor. Frequently it is desirable to guess at the nature of the underlying 
factor and to name it. The correlations suggest that those who are criticaTof 
the family are also critical of the legal system and of educational institutions. 
Those who favor one of these tend to iEavor the others. Therefore, a proper 
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iiaine for the common factor might be "'social conservatism/' or "'acceptance 
of present social institutions.” In Table 31 the correlations are lower than in 
Table 80. The relatively low intercorrelations show that in addition to the 
common factor each of the first three tests includes some trait not common to 
the other tests, 


Table 32. Intercorrelations of Six Navy Classification Tests for Recruits (3) 



General 

Classification Reading 

Arithmetic 

Reasoning 

Mechanical 

Aptitude 

Electrical 

Knowledge 

Mechanical 

Knowledge 

Genera! Classification 

.81 

.69 

.60 

.53 

.49 

Reading 


.69 

.56 

.51 

.46 

Arithmetic Reasoning 



.61 

.47 

.41 

Mechanical Aptitude 




.53 

.55 

Electrical Knowledge 





.78 

Mechanical Knowledge 







1. Table 32 presents correlations between tests of die Navy classification battery. 

Does there appear to be a single common factor among all these tests? If so, 

what might be its psychological nature? 

2. Which pairs of tests seem to have the greatest common element, or overlap? 

FACTOR THEORIES OF INTELLIGENCE 

Factor analysis has clarified theoretical and practical problems. It helps to 
reduce duplication in testing programs where tests with different names ac¬ 
tually measure the same trait. It reduces a conglomerate of psychological 
tests to ordered families. In one famous study, Thurstone found that most of 
the individual diEerences affecting scores on 56 mental tests could be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of only 9 factors (8). Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
factor analysis has been to bring system to the study of the nature of in¬ 
telligence. 

Intercorrelations permit us to identify thi*ee types of elements in tests: 
general factors, group factors, and unique factors, A general factor is a factor 
present in all the tests in a given set. A group factor is a factor present in 
several, but not all, of the tests under consideration. A unique factor is a 
characteristic which influences score on only one of the tests (Fig. 44). Gen¬ 
eral factors are present for the tests in Tables 30 and 32, but in Table 31 the 
general factor is negligible. A group factor is found among three tests in 
Table 31. Every test is probably influenced by some unique factor, but the 
Economic Conservatism score in Table 31 most clearly illustrates a test with 
a large specific content. In recent studies of the organization of abilities, the 
eenti'al question has been to identify the general, group, and unique factors 
in ability tests. 

In the days of "faculty psychology” men were described as possessing good 
or poor memory, reasoning, imagination, and so on. These powers were 
thought of as largely independent of each otlier, but of course tests of the 
same function were expected to have a great deal in common. This was a 
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Suppose we have just one test, which we will represent hy a diamond shape. Then we 
cannot assume the presence of common factors with other tests. We will use an un¬ 
shaded area to represent unique factors. 



Now suppose a second test is added. Then the following patterns are possible. The 
shaded area represents a general factor, common to both tests. 

The tests may measme 

All factors may be There may be both gen- the general factor and 

unique. eral and unique factors. nothing else. 



The possible patterns are even more varied if we add a third test This time a general 
factor, present in all three tests, is shown by a heavily shaded ai^ea, and group factors 
are shown by lightly sliaded areas. 


All factors may he 
unique 



There may be group 
and unique factors. 



There may be gen¬ 
eral, group, and 
unique factors. 



There may be only 
general and unique 
factors. 



With three tests, it is also possible to have general and group, hut no unique factors; 
group factors alone; or a general factor alone. These are unlikely. 

Fig. 44. Possible factorial relations among tests. 


group-factor theory, a theory that abilities fall into groups which are largely 
distinct from each other. Studies like those of Wissler tended to break down 
this theory by showing that even tests within the same group did not measure 
tire same ability. If different memory tests measure entirely different things, 
we must retreat to a theory of unique abilities. The problem then would be to 
catalog, as independent abilities, such traits as memory for digits, memory 
for poetry, memory for designs, and so on. There would, of course, be an 
overwhelmingly long list of such subdivisions. Binet led a march away from 
the unique and group theories of mental organization with his search for a 
general, pervading “intelligence.” As we have seen, this was justified by his 
evidence that a large number of tests dealing with significant abilities had a 
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considerable common element. While the concept of intelligence as a general 
characteristic found in most mental performances has been of great useful¬ 
ness, it has never been entirely satisfactory. Binet’s test and every other have 
shown that mental development is not uniform, that no test is a pure measure 
of general intelligence alone. Recent research has emphasized a search for 
these other elements which affect test performance, in addition to Binet's 
general factor. 

The tlieory of general intelligence has been most effectively stated by 
Spearman. He conceived of abilities as divisible into g (the general factor) 
and many unique factors found only in single tasks. Many investigators, espe¬ 
cially in England, have used factor analysis in order to discover the nature of 
g by identifying tests saturated with it. According to Spearman (16, p. 411): 
“The g proved to be a factor which enters into the measurements of ability 
of all kinds, and which is constant for any individual, although varying 
greatly for different individuals. It showed itself to be involved invariably 
and exclusively in all operations of eductive nature, whatever might be the 
class of relation or the sort of fundaments [content] at issue. It was found to 
be equally concerned with each of two general dimensions of ability, Clear¬ 
ness and Speed/’ 

Spearman’s theory has been modified to account for the fact that some sets 
of mental tasks have common elements not present in other tasks. The Hoi- 
zinger-Spearman method, known as 'T)i-factor” analysis, seeks to divide a set 
of tests into their general, group, and unique components (10). 

A competing theory holds that it is most efBcient to describe intelligence 
as broken into psychologically separate bundles of aptitudes, which can be 
separately measured. This theory does not require the clusters to be entirely 
independent. Although the theory superficially resembles faculty psychology, 
it accepts none of the faculty psychologists’ ideas as to the nature and source 
of abilities. This group-factor emphasis is represented by Tliurstone’s “multi¬ 
ple-factor” techniques (19). The relations between the general and group 
theories of ability will be clarified in the sections to follow. 

In different methods of interpreting performance, the Wechsler test yields 
information about a general factor, about group factors, or about unique factors 
present in only one subtest. Demonstrate the truth of this statement. 

4. Confidence may be manifested in a variety of situations*, making a speech to a 
women’s club, taking one’s car apart to repair it, piloting a fighter plane, 
going to a show instead of cramming for a test, and so on. Give three alternative 
explanations of the nature of confidence; one in which it is considered as a 
general factor, one in which it is divided into group factors, and one in which it 
is considered as a number of highly specific factors. Which theory do you think 
is most adequate? 

5. If confidence is to be measured for selecting future fighter pilots, how would 
a psychologist test confidence for this purpose if he believed it to be a general 
traitr How would he proceed if he considered confidence to be specific to a 
particular situation? 
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Patterns of Factors 

Before studying the evidence from factor analysis, it will be helpful tc 
note two of the kinds of factor descriptions theoretically possible. Hypo¬ 
thetical correlations are used in the following illustration. 

Table S3 gives intercorrelations for five tests and shows two ways of de- 

Table 33. Factorial Descriptions Appropriate for a Set of 
Five Tests 


Correiallons 




1 2 

3 


4 

5 




T ,60 

.50 


.35 

.20 




2 

.30 


.25 

.10 




3 



.35 

.20 




4 




.50 




5 







A, Bi-Factor Structure 



B. Multiple-Factor Structure 



Factors® 




Factors® 


Test 

a b 

c Unique 


Test 


b' c' 

Uniq 

1 

XX X 

Ui 


1 

XX 

X 

Ui 

2 

X X 

Uo 


2 

X 

X 

IJ 2 

3 

XX 

Ua 


3 

XX 

X 

Us 

4 

X 

X U4 


4 


XX 

U. 

5 

X 

XX Os 


5 


X 



" Entries in the factor description indicate which tests are influenced by each factor; x in¬ 
dicates a moderate influence, xx indicates a marked influence. The complete factor pattern 
of any test is determined from the correlations hy complex statistical i^rocednres not dis¬ 
cussed in this book. 


scribing the tests factorially. The first pattern is a bi-factor description. Ac 
cording to Table 33A, Test 1 is made up of a heavy loading of tlie genera 
factor (a) plus some of a group factor (b), and its unique factor (). Math 
amatically it is equally sound to divide the tests according to the factor plai 
shown in Table 33B. This is a multiple-factor design and groups the tests ii 
such a way that no general factor is reported. This time, Test 1 is found t 
contain two group factors (a') and (c^), and its unique factor (t/i). 

The investigator in any study chooses whether he prefers to use a bi-facto 
or a multiple-factor description (or one of the several alternative method 
such as those of Kelley and Hotelling). The choice is determined in part b; 
the data and in part by tfie description that would be convenient for a pax 
ticiilar purpose. The problem is not discussed fully here, but two basic prir 
ciples are: 

1. A general factor can always be obtained, if desired, when all the cox 
relations in a matrix are positive. 

2. One type of factor solution can be converted into another by appropr; 
ate algebraic metliods (9). 

This means that one can sometimes prove the absence of a general facto; 
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If the correlations permit a general factor, we may isolate it or not as we 
choose. For sets of positive intercorrelations, neither factor description is 
move “right” than the other. The difference between them is one of emphasis 
and convenience. 

How Factor Analysis Groups Tests 

A simple example of how factor analysis permits regrouping of tests will 
clarify its application. Peterson factored the Navy classification scores from 
tile General Classification, Reading, Arithmetic, Mechanical Knowledge, and 
Mechanical Aptitude tests (13). These were tests designed by psychologists 
to measui'e each recruit on the types of abilities most important in placing 
him in a suitable berth. Because classification interviewers wished diagnosis 
of strengths and weaknesses, tests were broken into many subscores. There 
were twelve scores which had been used separately or considered for such 
use. The results of a multiple-factor analysis are found in Table 34. 


Table 34. Factor Analysis of Navy Classification Test Scores (13) 


Test 

Subdivision 

1 

Factor Loading" 

11 III 

Unique 

Reading 

Reading 

.70 

0 

0 

X 

General Classification 

Opposites 

.76 

0 

0 

X 


Analogies 

.73 

0 

0 

X 


Series Completion 

.68 

0 

X 

X 

Arithmetic Reasoning 

Arithmetic Reasoning 

.56 

0 

X 

X 

Mechanical Knowledge 

Tool Relations 

0 

,69 

0 

X 


Mechanical Information 

X 

.59 

0 

X 


Electrical Comprehension 

X 

.67 

‘0 

X 


Mechanical Comprehension 

X 

.64 

0 

X 

Mechanical Aptitude 

Block Counting 

0 

0 

.61 

.64 


Mechanical Comprehension 

0 

X 

.52 

X 


Surface Development 

X 

X 

X 

.65 


” X indicates factor loading between ,20 and .50; 0 represents negligible loading, below .20, 


The analysis shows only three common factors in the twelve tests. This of 
itself does not prove that there are only three abilities involved; perhaps 
each test makes a unique contribution, measuring an important independent 
factor. But the unique-factor loadings are too small to warrant using any 
tests to measure unique factors except Block Counting and Surface Develop¬ 
ment. Peterson, then, showed that most of the measurement in the twelve 
scores can. be reduced to five scores which provide the same information 
without duplication. Factor I, Factor II, Factor III, and two unique factors 
are warranted. If a reliable test for each factor is designed, seven scores could 
be eliminated from the record a classification interviewer need think about. 
Peterson recommended that GCT and MK not be broken into subtests, since 
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Psychomotor 
Speed 1% 

Reasoning 1% 

Psychomotor 
Precision 2% 


Unique Factor 6% 



3% 


Numerical Operations, a nearly pure test,. 
Subtraction and division exercises. 


Directional Plotting^ a mixed test. 
Reporting directions between two points, 
when given their coordinates on a chart. 


Mechanical bxper..,3% 

Visualization.3% 

Reasoning HI._..2% 

Spatial 111.2% 

Judgment...1% 

Math. Background .1% 

Planning...1% 

Psychomotor Precision 



Perceptual Speed 4% 
Pilot interest.,.3% 


Misc. Common Factors 3% 


Complex Coordination, a highly complex test. 

Job replica apparatus test. 

Fig. 45. Tests of different factorial purity. Factor loadings were determined 
by analysis of a complete battery of AAF classification tests { 7 , pp. 828-831). 
The most prominent factor in each test is shaded. 


the subtests within each measured nearly the same thing. The logic is iden^ 
tical. to that introduced in Chapter 7, when it was pointed out that subtests 
having high correlations are rarely suitable for diagnosis. 

The reader may be puzzled by the factor weights in Table 34. The weights 
for Block Countingj for example, add to over 1.00. It is necessary to explain 
that the weights, as written, do not represent the percentage breakdown of 
the tests. If the factors are uncorrelated, that breakdown is represented by 
the equation; 

1 = + fs® + . . . + + (1 — Tn) 
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/i, / 2 > etc, are the factor weights for the various common factors, XJ is the 
unique-factor weight, and i\-^ is the coefficient of equivalence (reliability). 
If the reading test has a reliability of .85 (1), it breaks down as follows:^ 

15% unreliability, or error of measurement (1 — .85) 

49% Factor 1, probably scholastic ability (.70^) 

36% unique factors (remainder: 100% minus 15%, 49%) 

100 % 

The percentage of the reliable portion of the test that is accounted for by the 
most prominent factor is called the saturation or purity of the test. For the 
Reading test, 49 percent out of 85 percent (the reliable portion) represents 
Factor 1. There is 58 percent satiiration (49 -r 85). 

Many investigators are seeking to develop saturated tests of various mental 
factors. It is contended tliat combinations of such pure tests permit more ac¬ 
curate predictions than tests which are impure. Figure 45 shows the factorial 
make-up of three tests tried by the Air Force. In this study a tremendous 
number of factors were isolated mathematically. Some tests, such as Numer¬ 
ical Operations, were found to be quite pure, whereas others combined a 
great many different abilities. 

6. In Table 33A, describe the factor composition of Tests 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

7. In Table 33B, describe the factor composition of Tests 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

8. Diagram the factor structure of Tables 30 and 31, according to either the bi¬ 
factor or the multiple-factor pattern. Do not attempt to determine factor 
weights. 

9. Compute the percentage contribution of each factor to the Reading test, 
assuming a reliability of .75 instead of .85. 

10. What tests could be discarded, among the five in the Navy battery, without 
lo.slng any factor now being reliably measured? 

A Typical Faclor Analysis 

Factor analysis has been applied to aptitude, attitude, and personality 
variables. In the following section, an elaborate study of tests of mechanical 
ability is presented which both illustrates the results to be obtained by the 
method and leads to helpful conclusions regarding mechanical aptitudes. 

This study was made by Harrell in an attempt to clarify the nature of 
"‘‘mechanical ability'' (8). In 1940, when his work appeared, there were many 
tests for selecting workers for mechanical jobs, based on many assumptions 
about the nature of mechanical abilities. Were these tests, including meas¬ 
ures of motor speed, coordination, visual perception, mechanical knowledge, 
and so on, measuring the same thing? If not, how many basically different 
sorts of ability were represented in the tests? Harrell gave 31 tests to 91 
cotton-mill machine fixers, and supplemented the tests with otlier data. He 

^Peterson’s three factors have small intercorrelations (.19 to .31), but the formula for 
uncorrelated factors may be used here, since the Reading test contains only one of the 
factors. 
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Table 35. Factor Loadings of Mechanical Ability Tests (8) 



Variable 


Factor Loadings 

Type of Performance 

1 

Per¬ 

ceptual 

n 

Verbal 

ill 

Youth 

IV 

Agility : 

V 

Spatial 

1 

Youth 


-.012 

-.038 

.630 

.023 

.068 

2 

Schooling 


-.059 

.456 

.058 

— .047 

.079 

3 

Inexperience, Mech. 


.033 

-.177 

.618 

.061 

.082 

4 

Minn. Spatial, acc. 

Puts cutouts in holes 

.392 

.282 

-.043 

-.194 

-.178 

5 

“ “ ,speed 

. 

.251 

.043 

.058 

-.018 

.275 

6 

*' Assembly 

Puts together mechanical de- 








vices 

.415 

-.190 

-.026 

-.163 

.383 

7 

“ Paper Form Board 

Visualizes cut-up forms 








(Fig. 50} 

.228 

.052 

,142 

-.176 

.517 

8 

“ Interest Blank 


.016 

.149 

.267 

-.005 

— .00/ 

9 

“ Routine assembly 

Same as 6, without novelty 

.624 

— .026 

.068 

-.004 

.154 

10 

“ Routine stripping 

Same as 9, taking objects 








apart 

,457 

.001 

-.090 

.091 

.044 

11 

Whitman pinboard/ 








preferred hand 

Puts pins in holes 

.295 

-.036 

.193 

.357 

-.125 

12 

Whitman pinboard. 








non-pref. hand 

" “ “ “ 

-.005 

-.185 

-.160 

.380 

.042 

13 

Whitman pinboard, 








both hands 

it ,1 ti M 

-.076 

-.187 

-.013 

.505 

.137 

14 

Whitman pegboard 

" pegs" " 

,384 

,059 

.450 

.270 

-.063 

15 

Whitman pegboard. 

Removes nuts from bolts 

.123 

-.006 

-.135 

.426 

.072 


disassembly 







16- 

Whitman pegboard, 








assembly 

Puts nuts on bolts 

.319 

.007 

-.055 

.378 

-.130 

17 

Whitman Peg sorting 

Sorts colored pegs Into boxes 

.392 

.110 

.383 

.065 

-.051 

18 

O'Connor Wiggly Block 

Puts together cutout block 

,230 

-.050 

-.073 

.060 : 

.332 

19 

Crockett assembly 

Puts nuts on bolts 

.248 

-.018 

-.174 

.430 

.058 

20 

“ Block packing 

Puls blocks in box 

.128 

— .002 

.113 

.384 

.146 

• 21 

“ Block laying 

Puts blocks in row 

-.078 

-.150 

.200 

.180 

,212 

22 

MacQuarrle Tracing 

Traces narrow path 

.167 

.094 

.336 

.134 

,065 

23 

" Tapping 

Makes dots rapidly 

— .015 

.367 

.121 

.322 

-.001 

24 

“ Dotting 

Makes dots precisely (Fig. 47] 

1 -.111 

.035 

,117 

,501 

.043 

25 

" Copying 

Copies figure by coordinates 








(Fig. 48} 

-.015 

.109 

,007 

.035 

.494 

26 

** Location 

Locates items by coordinates 

.049 

.305 

.129 

-.059 

.352 

27 

“ Block count¬ 

Counts hidden blocks (Fig. 48] 

I .045 

.077 

—.008 

-.062 

.540 


ing 







28 

MacQuarrle Pursuit 

Traces line through tangle 








paltern (Fig. 48} 

-.080 

.058 

-.077 

.077 

.515 

29 

Stenquist 1 

Identifies tools 

.397 

.179 

.009 

-.003 

.222 

30 

Thurstone Spatial Rela¬ 

Identifies rotated figures 







tions A 

(Fig. 10} 

.238 

.004 

.001 

.010 

.327 

31 

Thurstone Spatial Rela¬ 

Identifies rotated figures 

-.066 

.117 

— .065 

-.026 

.487 


tions B 







32 

Thurstone Punched holes 

Visualizes paper folding 

-.134 

.086 

-.054 

.034 

.585 

33 

" Opposites 

Verbal opposites (Fig. 43} 

-.044 

.547 

-.014 

.047 

.234 

34 

“ Analogies 

Verbal analogies (Fig. 43) 

-.048 

.480 

.033 

.014 

.271 

35 

“ Completion 

Vocabulary (Fig. 43) 

.046 

.561 

-.071 

-.073 

.244 

36 

Poor general rating 


-.155 

— .257 

.321 

-.028 

.180 

37 

Poor mechanical rating 


-.082 

, -.196 

.491 

-.043 

i -.020 


loadings of .35 or over In boldface type. 
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then obtained the 666 intercorrelations for 37 variables. This overwhelming 
array of data is in striking contrast to the results of the factor analysis, which 
reduces this mass of data, two pages hence, to only two brief sentences. 
The virtue of factor analysis is its ability to extract the significant elements 
from such a table of inter correlations. 

The factor loadings for the tests are reproduced in Table 35, The factor 
analysis was made by a multiple-factor method, since the absence of a gen¬ 
eral factor is suggested by the original correlations. The analysis shows five 
common factors. The factors themselves are somewhat correlated. Factors 
II, III, and V are influenced by a common element, probably general mental 
alertness. Factors I, IV, and V have some factor in common, probably motor 



Minnesofa SpaMal Relations Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 


Fig. 46. Tests measuring Factor I, Perception. (Courtesy, Marietta Apparatus Co.) 

speed. The problem of factors which are only partly independent may be 
clarified by an analogy. Each factor represents a cluster of tests like a human 
family—all closely related, But different families in a tribe also may have 
some relationship—less close than within the family. Then, of course, there 
may be tribes with no common blood between them. 

Factor I was found to be present particularly in test 9, routine assembly; 
10, routine stripping; 6, assembly; 29, Stenquist I; 4, spatial relations ac¬ 
curacy; 17, peg sorting; and 14, peg sticking. Harrell Identifies the probable 
meaning of tliis factor by the following reasoning (8, p. 22): 

"None of the tests with high factor loadings are verbal. This factor seems to be 
Thurstone’s perception (P) factor, even though none of the Tliurstone perceptual 
tests are present in the above list. Thurstone writes that: 'The tests that call 
for this ability require the quick perception of detail in either visual or verbal 
material. ..." One reason for deciding that this is not essentially a manual factor 
is because Factor IV is definitely manual. The Factor I identification tests differ 
from those of Factor IV in that they demand more discrimination and are less 
routine.'^ 

Factor II had its highest loadings in test 35, completion; 33, word op¬ 
posites; 34, word analogies; and 2, schooling. This was identified as a verbal 
factor. 

Factor III appeared in three non-test variables (1, youth; 3, inexperience; 
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and 37, poor mechanical rating) and two tests (14, peg sticking; and 17, peg 
sorting). The reasoning used by Harrell to describe this factor calls attention 
to significant elements in test validity (8, p. 23): 

“The two variables with the highest weights, Youth and Inexperience, identify 
this factor as Youth (Y). The high loadings in the two tests may be due to a 
youthful willingness to follow directions, or to a deterioriation with age. The for¬ 
mer explanation is preferred. Why just these two tests and no other should be 
highly weighted with Y may be understood by remembering that sticldng and 
sorting .the pegs according to their colors impress the machine fixing sub¬ 
jects as more childish than other tests. It looked fairly sensible, for example, to 
the machine fixers to put together a spark plug or a pah of calipers and there 
the older fixers would cooperate, but they could not understand why they should 
hasten to put red pegs in one tray and purple pegs in another tray. The younger 
fixers, however, were more impressed with the entire testing program and could 
not be dissuaded from believing that their responsiveness would influence their 
future chances of promotions/* 



Fig. 47. MacQuarrie Dotting subtest, a measure of 
Factor IV, Agility. (By permission of California Test Bu¬ 
reau.) The subject dots as many circles os he can in the 
time allov/ed. (Shown here one-half sixe.) 

Factor IV included test 13, pinboard with both hands; 24, dotting; 15, 
taking nuts off; 20, block packing; 12, pinboard with non-preferred hand; 
and 16, putting nuts on. This factor involves manual dexterity or agility. 

Factor V is found in test 31 and 32, spatial tests; 27, block counting; 7, 
paper formboard; 28, pursuit; 25, copying; and 6, assembly. Nearly all these 
are pencil-and-paper tests requiring perceptual reasoning. This is recognized 
by Harrell as Thurstone's spatial factor (S), which Thurstone relates to 
'"tests which require the subject to think visually of geometrical forms and 
of objects in space.” 

To summarize: The 37 scores yielded 5 group factors—^visual perception, 
verbal, youth, manual agility, and spatial. There are two more pervasive 
group factors overlapping and linking these, namely, general mental alert¬ 
ness and motor speed. 

The usefulness of such factor analysis is in giving a clearer picture of 
what tests are measuring. While this analysis does not bring out the im¬ 
portance of unique factors, it does suggest which tests tend to duplicate 
measurement of the same factors. Thus Harrell points out that each factor 
present in the more cumbersome apparatus tests is also measured by some 
pencil-and-paper test 
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MacQuarrie 
Block Counting 




MacQuarrie 

Copying 



MacQuarrie 

Pursuit 


Fig. 48. Tests measuring- Factor V, Spatial, 

(By permission of California Test Bureau.) 

11. Suppose you wished to assemble a battery which included one test to meas¬ 
ure each of Harreirs five factors as ‘'purely' as possible. Which of the 37 
tests would you use? 

12. Describe each of the following tests in terms of Harrelbs factors: Minnesota 
Paper Form Board (7), interests (8), dotting (24), and location (26). 

B. Putting nuts on bolts (16), and removing them from bolts (15) seem to be 
fairly similar tasks, Can you explain why they have different factor composi¬ 
tion? 

14. After having the workers assemble novel tools (6), HaiTell had them repeat 
the procedure which was now familiar (9). Account for the shifts in the 
factor loadings. 

15. Describe in words the difference between Factor I (Perceptual) and Factor 
V (Spatial). 

16. The MacQuarrie subtests measure at least two different factors. What does this 
suggest regarding the use of this test for vocational guidance? 

17. Which tests have low weights in all five of Harrell's factors? What does this 
indicate about their possible usefulness for measuring mechanical aptitudes? 

PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES 
Thurstone’s Investigations 

Plaving seen how Harrell divided the heterogeneous domain of mechan¬ 
ical ability into the most commonly measured factors, we are now in a posi- 
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tion to examine comparable work with mental tests. Factor studies of 
intelligence were begun by Spearman and his associates in England, An 
American pioneer in this area was T. L. Kelley, whose Crossivads in the mind 
of man (11) outlined the practical possibilities of factor analysis which are 
now beginning to be exploited. An extensive study by Spearman and Hob 
Zinger spent many years in the search for unitary mental traits. These and 
other ground-breaking studies have received less attention than the work of 
Thurstone; the claims and possibilities of factor analysis are best illustrated 
in his work, however. 

Thurstone was interested in grouping the many types of exercises used in 
intelligence tests, to determine what major sub-abilities were to be found. 
His procedure was to give a large number of mental tests to the same sub¬ 
jects, compute intercorrelations, and make a multiple-factor analysis (18). 
The first study, which yielded nine factors, has since been supplemented by 
many similar analyses. Several of the factors have been found repeatedly, 
leading Thurstone to conclude that there are seven major types of ability 
which account for most correlations among mental-test items, These factors 
are Spatial (S), Perceptual (P), Number (N), Verbal (V), Word Fluency 
(W), Memory (M), and Reasoning (R). In addition, various minor factors, 
found in only a few test exercises and difficult to isolate and identify, have 
been suggested. One important factor found in studies other than Thurstone's 
is a speed factor; the speed element was held constant in Thurstone’s studies, 
but would otherwise have accounted for part of the intertest relationship. 

Thurstone followed his preliminary investigations with attempts to con¬ 
struct tests which would measure tie separate primary abilities. Several 
batteries for different age levels have been produced, in which each test is 
saturated with only one of the major factors. These tests yield a diagnosis 
or breakdown of mental development, usually into six scores (F has been 
omitted). Since time must be allowed for a reliable measurement of each 
factor, the battery is long. The basic set of tests for ages 11 to 17 requires 
nearly two hours. This set of tests is compared with other differential bat¬ 
teries in Table 45. More recently, brief editions claiming to measure factors 
in only five minutes each have been placed on the market. No acceptable evi¬ 
dence of reliability is available and some of the tests are probably undepend¬ 
able. 

Although verbal tests form a cluster in a set of heterogeneous tests, when 
a large battery of verbal tests is factored it breaks down into many sub-clus¬ 
ters. Each domain has been found to consist of many abilities, so tliat it is 
necessary to speak of “the verbal abilities,” “the number abilities,” and so 
on. Occasionally such refined analysis carries implications for vocational 
guidance and selection. Bechtoldt has analyzed the perceptual domain, 
which is relevant to mechanical tasks and visual inspection jobs. He found 
the following somewhat distinct abilities in such a battery: ability in choice- 
discrimination tasks, facility with familiar symbols, facility in associational 
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recognition, facility in restructuring perceptual material, and facility in 
organizing simultaneously presented stimuli during distraction, etc. (1), 
A psychologist trying to identify superior inspectors could not use just any 
perceptual task to measure the perceptual element in job success. The ele¬ 
ment important in a particular inspection process might be any of Bech- 
toldt’s factors, so tliat tests measuring each factor would probably have to 
be hied. 


The Primary Abilities 

While factor names are as descriptive as possible, the only way to under¬ 
stand the meaning of a factor is to study the types of test exercise where it 
appears. The following section describes the major Thurstone factors, with 
reference to Thurstone's tests and Wright’s factor analysis of the 1916 Stan- 
ford-Binet (24). 

The verbal factor V is found in the usual vocabulary tests, and in tests 
of comprehension and reasoning, Wright found verbal loadings in Binet 
vocabulary, comprehension, verbal absurdities, dissected sentences, and 
other tests. Among the items Thurstone uses to measure V are: 


Today much of our clothing is designed to make a fashionable appearance 
rather than for 


style protection children sale dresses 
Synonyms', quiet blue still tense watery 


The word-fluency factor W, which is only moderately correlated with V, 
calls for ability to think of words rapidly, as in anagrams and rhyming. The 
distinction between V and W is shown in two synonym tests tried by Thur¬ 
stone (19, p. 3). A test requiring the subject to select the correct synonym 
from several choices was saturated with V but not W; a test in which he 
rapidly supplied three synonyms for each of a list of easy words measured 
W, not V. In the primary abilities tests, one W exercise requires the sub¬ 
ject to list four-letter words beginning with c as fast as he can. 

The spatial factor S was mentioned in connection with Harrell’s study. 
S tests deal with visual form relationships. In the Binet, spatial loadings ap¬ 
peared in the ball-and-field test, copying a diamond, drawing a design from 
memory, and induction from observed paper-cutting. One of Thurstone’s 
S tests is illustrated in Figure 10. 

The number factor N appears in simple arithmetic tests. Tests of arith¬ 
metical skill are more saturated with N than tests of arithmetical reasoning. 
Counting from 20 to 1 and repeating digits backward are among the Binet 
items with number loadings. 

The memorizing factor M appears in tests which call for rapid rote learn¬ 
ing. One way to test this is to present nonsense material (such as first-last 
name pairs) for a short study period, then to test recall after an interval, 
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Reasoning, R, occurs in tests requiring induction of a rule from several 
instances, as in number series and in drawing conclusions from syllogisms. 
Many Binet items contain reasoning factors. Considerable loadings in rea¬ 
soning factors were found for tlie ball-and-field test, verbal absurdities, 
interpretation of pictures, and other tests. The reasoning cluster is complex 
and has not been thoroughly studied. The primary abilities tests make use 
of such items as the following: 

Letter series (Mark the letter which comes next): 

abxcdxefxghx , . . hijkxy 

Letter groupings (Mark the group that is different): 

AAAB- AAAM AAAR AATV 


Another of the tests is ‘Tedigrees,” illustrated in Figure 49.® 



This chart tells you that Jim and Alraa were married and had three children, 
Henry, Irene, and Ella. Henry married a girl named Susan, and Ella married a 
man named Arthur. 


Now answer these questions by consulting the chart. 


Irene’s brother is 

Jim Henry Arthur 

t:u:u:c tttttiMi 

How many children has Alma? 

Irene’s brother-in-law is 

Henry Susan Ella 

nxiwii imntilt 


Ella 


Arthur 


Fig. 49. Pedigrees, a test of factor R. 


Susan 

iuiinu 


1 2 3 4 5 


Jim 

liiunn 


18. Which of the primaiy abilities seem to be represented in each of the follow¬ 
ing tests: ACE Psychological (pp. 185 ff.), SKA Non-Verbal (p. 52), and 
Henmon-Nelson (p. 176)? 

19. Four scores in the primary abilities tests for ages five and six (V, P, Q [similar 
to IV], and S) are added to obtain a total 'intelligence quotient,” representing 
'‘general learning ability.” In what ways does the meaning of this score differ 
from that of other intelligence ratings for school ages? Which type of informa¬ 
tion about the pupil is most 'Valid* r 

20. This statement comes from the manual for one of the primary abilities series: 
“Word Fluency. This factor involves the ability to think of isolated words 

® From the Chicago Test of Primary Mental Abilities, Science Research Associates, 

Chicago. 
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with little concern for their meaning. It is important in school courses where 
written assignments are stressed, and in occupations requiring creative writ¬ 
ing or reporting/' 

a. What evidence is required to demonstrate that the second sentence is true? 

b. Describe a school assignment where W, rather than V, might be important. 

Are Primary Abilities “Real"? 

Throughout the history o£ factor analysis, there has been considerable 
debate regarding the reality of mental factors. Much of this debate is due 
to misunderstanding of the differences between systems of analysis, or of 
the statistical methods involved. Wolfle, who summarizes the development 
of factor analysis, makes this comment (23, p. 26); 

j 

‘Thomson, Thurstone, and Tryon have repeatedly criticized the naivete of 
supposing that every factor necessarily represents an ultimate and unitary mental 
ability. None of the major students of factor analysis ever held such a view, 
but some of their critics have fallen into the easy error of accusing both Spearman 
and Thurstone of it because of the names they have given to their factors. Spear¬ 
man's concept of g as the total fund of mental energy, and Thurstone's 'primary 
traits' and ‘primary abilities' are easily misinterpreted. The ordinary connotations 
of the word primary' are such as to foster the belief that Thm’stone has, or be¬ 
lieves he has, isolated the basic and ultimate causes of differences in ability." 

Factor analysis is in no sense comparable to the cbemisf s search for ele¬ 
ments. There is only one answer to the question: What elements make up 
table salt? But in factor analysis there are many answers, all equally true 
but not equally convenient. The factor analyst may be compared with the 
photographer trying to picture a building as revealingly as possible. Wher¬ 
ever be sets his camera, lie will lose some information, but by a skillful choice 
be will be able to show a large number of important features of the building. 

Primary traits are not indivisible. They are merely families in which many 
interrelated abilities can be found. Their diagnostic importance lies in the 
fact that the separate families are less highly correlated than are tests within 
any one family. On this point hinges one of the major misunderstandings 
regarding factor analysis. Multiple-factor analysis has not disproved the 
existence of a general ability. On the contrary, Thurstone s factors are them¬ 
selves correlated (Table 36). More and more studies now show that a gen- 


Table 36. Intercorrelations of Six Primary 
Abilities for Eighth-Graders (2b P< 37) 



N 

W 

V 

S 

M 

R 

N 


.47 

.38 

.26 

.19 

.54 

W 



.51 

.17 

.39 

.48 

V 




.17 

.39 

.55 

S 





.15 

.39 

M 






.39 


k 
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eral factor may be extracted from such tests as those yielding the primary- 
abilities theory. Thurstone speaks of the primary factors as “different media 
for the expression of intellect'' (20, p. 3). Whether the general factor is as 
prominent among adults as among children is still unsettled (2, 5, 22). 

The factor analysis of a test will be somewhat different when based on dif¬ 
ferent groups of subjects. HariplTs peg-sorting test might measure peg¬ 
sorting skill in a young group, but when older subjects were included most 
differences were accounted for by motivation. One must be particularly 
hesitant about assuming that a test measures the same factors in widely 
different groups, such as normals and psychotics (21, pp. 2 ff.). 

One major question relates to the validity of the primary abilities for 
guidance and other practical application. There is little evidence today which 
permits practical interpretation of a Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) test 
profile. Those who claim that factor V predicts linguistic subjects, N predicts 
mathematics, and S predicts art or architecture have leaped to conclusions. 
Thurstone does declare that the tests have been used for over half a million 
cases in Chicago high schools and have been useful in understanding pupils. 
Says he, “It requires often considerable insight of the examiner to relate the 
mental profile to the circumstances of each case, but there is no question 
but that the profile is more helpful than the IQ in the interpretation of 
educational and behavior problems” (20, p. 10). This is an encouraging 
statement, but at present there is no published research to assist a counselor 
in making inferences about, say, a pupil with poor M and high R, or low V 
and average W. Adoption of the tests in school or industry is probably pre¬ 
mature. 

Seme critics of factor studies have been disappointed because not all 
factors seemed to measure practically significant mental abilities. Kelley 
has expressed a fear that some of the factors are “mental factors of no im¬ 
portance" (12). Probably the correct position to take is that factor studies 
clarify what present tests measure. They cannot identify factors not built into 
tlie original tests. They cannot guarantee to produce factors of practical 
importance. But by clarifying the nature of tests they permit the psychologist 
to decide whether he is satisfied with the present content of his instruments. 
Too, the sorting out of primary abilities directs research to the question: 
For what are these particular human talents useful, and how can we capital¬ 
ize on them? 

One of the many studies of the relation between factored abilities and 
school performance is that of Swineford. Her work was based on a bi-factor 
analysis, which led to separate estimates of the general, verbal, and space 
factors. The correlations of these factors with high-school marks were as 
shown in Table 37. The column headed “Multiple Correlation" shows the 
degree of prediction possible by the best combination of the three scores. 
It may be concluded that factors V and S add little to the prediction based 
on general mental ability alone. A similar study by Shanner, with a set of 
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Table 37. Prediction of Marks from Factor Scores (17) 


Subject 

N 


Factor 



General" 

Verbal 

Spatial 

Correlation 

General science 

1 10 

,74 

.19 

.21 

.74 

Blologiy 

36 

,65 

.1 1 

.07 

.66 

English 

110 

.53 

.39 

— .08 

.64 

English 

40 

.65 

.1 1 

.13 

.66 

Civics 

35 

.56 

.30 

.05 

.69 

Art 

108 

.68 

.16 

,24 

.69 

Algebra 

50 

.54 

-.03 

.12 

.57 

Geometry 

36 

.54 

.11 

.14 

.55 

Mechanical drawing 

14 

.85 

-.47 

.78 

,87 


® The test for g included items resembling Thurstone tests N and R, in addition to general-factor load¬ 
ings from the verbal and spatial tests. 


Thurstone’s tests, showed correlations o£ only moderate size between ability 
scores and achievement tests, and some of them in directions contrary to ex¬ 
pectation. (Example: N with advanced French, .34; with algebra, .12; with 
general science, —.32 [15].) A large number of studies at the college level 
give similar results (6). One of the more informative correlates seven PM A 
scores {R is broken in two parts and W is not tested) with grades for home 
economics students, and also correlates the grades with the Pressey and 
Otis tests, both of which are brief measures of general ability. The following 
listing includes all correlations over .30 (and the highest correlations for 
the art course): 

Art: Inductive, .26; S, .25; V, .24. 

Chemistry: ZV, .46; deductive, .43; inductive, .37; Pressey, .38; Otis, .37. 

English composition; V, .55; Otis, .54; Pressey, .48. 

Home Econ. 101 (Personal Problems): V, .50; inductive, .35; P, .31; Pressey, 
.41; Otis, .48, 

Home Econ. 109 (Nutrition): V, .37; N, .33; deductive, .33; Pressey, .41; Otis, 
.43. 

The best combination of two or three primary factor scores should predict 
grades a little better, in most subjects, than the short general mental test. 
The improvement of correlation is quite small, however, especially in view 
of the longer testing time used. All studies of prediction indicate that in 
its present stage of development the factorial approach has not produced 
tests which are superior to non-factorial diagnostic tests for practical pur¬ 
poses. 

It was once hoped that only a few scores would be needed to describe 
fully the significant abilities of men. This hope has been dashed by increased 
experience with factor studies. According to Davis (4, p. 59): 

“The results of testing hundreds of thousands of men in the armed forces and 
of analyzing these data suggest to many psychologists that the number of basic 
mental abilities may often have been underestimated. From factorial analyses of 
many different matrices of intercorrelations obtained as a result of testing aviation 
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cadets in AAF classification centers, fs 
mined have been named as indicated i 

Carefulness 
General reasoning I 
Integration I 
Integration II 
Integration III 
Judgment 
Kinesthetic motor 
Length estimation 
Mathematical background 
Mathematical reasoning 
Mechanical experience 
Memory I 
Memory II 
Memory III 


tors that have been mathematically deter- 
the following list. 

Numerical 
Perceptual speed 
Pilot intei'est 
Planning 

Psychomotor coordination 
Psychomotor precision 
Psycliomotor speed 
Reasoning II 
Reasoning III 
Social science background 
Spatial Relations I 
Spatial Relations II 
Spatial Relations III 
Verbal 
Visualization 


“There is no objective method of determining whether the names attached to the 
factors discovered in the analyses are accurate descriptions of the mental abilities 
represented by the factors. In any case, . . . the number of basic mental abilities 
may be much larger than was formerly believed.” 

21. Which correlations in Swine£ord*s study were most changed by adding V and 
S as predictors? 

22. Are there any areas of mental ability, which might yield additional factors, 
which would not have been included in studying aviation classification but 
might be important in other studies of talent? 

23. How closely do the Thurstone factors correspond to the definitions of intel¬ 
ligence given in Chapter 6 (p. 107)? 

24. According to the manual, the PMA tests for ages five and six should be given 
at the start of the first grade. “The tests may be given at the end of the kinder¬ 
garten year, but mental growth is so rapid at this age that more valid meas¬ 
ures can usually be obtained at the time of entrance to first grade/' 

a. Why would mental growth affect validity, as well as level of scores? 

b. In view of the quoted statement, are scores obtained early in the first 
grade likely to be trustworthy? 
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CHAPTER 10 


Tests of Special Abilities 


This chapter describes tests of special abilities widely used in vocational 
guidance and industrial selection. The purpose in describing these tests is 
to acquaint the reader with the variety of tools that have been explored and 
the ingenuity used in designing tests. No particular test or group of tests 
is of outstanding importance. The tests are grouped according to the fol¬ 
lowing categories: spatial and perceptual abilities, psychomotor abilities, 
mechanical knowledge, artistic abilities, and sensory acuity and discrimina¬ 
tion. 


SPATIAL AND PERCEPTUAL ABILITIES 

Spatial and perceptual tests have already been encountered in Thurstone’s 
and HarrelTs factor analyses, and as parts of many tests of general mental 
ability. Spatial tasks are illustrated in Figures 10 and 48, and in Figure 50 
in this section. Tests of spatial abilities require the subject to reason about 
forms, or to recognize relations between them. Some tests are two-dimen¬ 
sional, and others require the solution of three-dimensional problems. Both 
pencil-and-paper and apparatus tests are used. 

Spatial abilities have been considered important in engineering subjects 
such as mechanical drawing, descriptive geometry, architecture, and the 
like. Such a factor might be important in shop training and industrial jobs 
which call for judgment rather than mere manipulation. Validation studies, 
some of which are listed in Table 38, show that spatial ability is a useful 
predictive factor, but it alone rarely accounts for the major differences among 
students or workers. Such tests must be combined with other predictors. 

A widely known apparatus test of spatial ability is O'Connor s Wiggly 
Block. This test consists of a large block (9 X 9 X 12 inches) which has been 
separated into nine longitudinal segments by wavy cuts with a jig saw. The 
parts are scattered in front of the subject, and the time he requires to as¬ 
semble them is noted. The test was reported by O'Connor as a measure of 
"spatial visualization.” Differences in the way the subject attacks the test 
appear to be of major importance in determining the score. Some people use 
a sheer trial-and-error approach, trying to assemble the block with great 
haste, Others study the pieces deliberately and then assemble the block. 
Some begin well, but are so concerned when unable to find the right block 
for a particular spot that they become disorganized. All these characteristics 
suggest that perhaps the test reveals behaviors which would be significant 
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Table 38. Empirical Validation of Spatial Tests 


Test and Publisher 

Sample 

Criterion 

Correlation 
of Test and 
Criterion 

Remarks and Reference 

Wiggly Block 
(Stoelting) 

Engineering 
stud ents 

Grades In descriptive 
geometry 

.30 

Test described in text 
(22). 

Mann Stalicube {Mis¬ 
souri Educ. Test Co.) 

Engineering 

students 

Grades in descriptive 
geometry 

.63 

Pencil-paper test with 
high difficulty. May 
overlap with intelli¬ 
gence tests (3). 

MacQuarrie Mechani¬ 
cal Ability (Calif. 

Test Bureau) 

Dentistry 

students 

Grades in “technique" 
courses 

.25 to .46“^ 

See Fig. 57 , 58 (23). 

MacQuarrie: Location 
subtesf 

Adding-ma¬ 

chine 

operators 

Produclion on work 
sample 

.31 

Other subtests less ef¬ 
fective, except Trac¬ 
ing (r = .38) (28, p. 
149). 

Minnesota Paper Form 
Board (Psych. Corp.) 

Apprenlice 

pressmen 

Ratings of skill, com¬ 
pared to others of 
equal experience 

.58 

Job requires fine per¬ 
ceptual judgment and 
mechanical adjust- 
justments (9). 

Minnesota Paper Form 
Board 

Lampshade 

sewers 

Production speed 

-.04 

(28, p. 221) 

Minnesota Paper Form 
Board 

Merchandise 

packers 

Production speed 

.48 

(28, p.221) 

Minnesota Paper Form 
Board 

Pull-socket 

assemblers 

Production speed 

.05 

(28, p.221) 


“ Where more than one correlation Is given in tables of this tjTpe, several estimates have been made. 


on the job-^but these are significant in the realm of personality, not ability. 
Since ability cannot be measured without some control of personality factors, 
scores on the Wiggly Block do not measure aptitude alone. It does provide 
an interesting opportunity to observe personality. Remmers and Smith (22) 
have been critical of the reliability of the Wiggly Block, which ranges (retest 
method) in the .70's for the three trials recommended by O'Connor. A total 



Fig. 50. Minnesota Paper Form Board items. 
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of ten trials would be reliable enough for guidance. Reliability is a common 
problem in psychomotor testing. Puzzles, where luck plays a part, are 
especially likely to be unreliable tests. 

perceptual tests emphasize rapid observation rather than reasoning. Per¬ 
ceptual tests have not been prominent in practical selection, although in a 
few fields perceptual abilities may be important. These are thought to in¬ 
clude factory inspection jobs, aircraft recognition, bombardiering, and radar 
operation. Perceptual factors have also been studied intensively in research 
on reading, and perceptual tasks are used to diagnose poor readers or to 
determine whether pupils entering school have adequate ability to learn to 
read. 

A special type of perceptual test is used for measuring “clerical aptitude.” 
In the Minnesota Clerical Test, which is typical, the subject goes through a 
list like the following, noting errors as rapidly as possible: 

79542 
5794367 
John C. Linder 
Investors Syndicate 

A factor Study shows this ability to be distinct from other perceptual abilities 
involving judgment of forms (34). Validation studies of perceptual tests are 
illustrated in Table 39. 


Table 39. Empirical Validation of Perceptual Tests 


Test and Publisher 

Sample 

Criterion 

Correlation 
of Test and 
Criterion 

Remarks and Reference 

Minnesota CiericalTest 
(Psych, Corp.) 

Groups of 
clerical 
workers 

Supervisors* ratings 

.28 to .42 

Criterion believed unreli¬ 
able (21, p. 203). 

Minnesota Clerical 

Punch-card 

operators 

Volume of errorless 
production 

.24 to ,33 

Correlations based on parts 
of test (28, p. 143). 

Minnesota Clerical 

Coding 

clerks 

Volume of errorless 
production 

.38 to .46 

Correlations based on parts 
of test (28, p. 145). 

Speed of Identiflcotion 
(Air Force) 

Bombardier 

students 

Graduation-elimina¬ 
tion 

.14 

(8, p. 264) 

Visual section in Read- 
ing Aptitude Tests, 
Primary form 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

First-grade 

pupils 

Reading achievement 
at end of year 

.60 

Tests of orientation, visual 
pursuit, memory for 
forms. Visual, auditory, 
and other tests combined 
correlate .75 with cri¬ 
terion (17), 

lee-Clark Reading 
ReadInesi (Calif. 

Test Bureau) 

First-grade 

pupils 

Reading achievement 
at end of year 

.49 to .68 

Intelligence test correlates 
only .40 with criterion. 
Test calls for matching 
letters (l 5). 


.79524 
.5794367 
-John C. Lender 
-Investors Syndicate 


1. What characteristics of the jobs involved might account for the variation of 
validity coefficients for the Minnesota Paper Form Board from .58 to —.04 
(Table 38)? 
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2. How might tlie tenth trial on the Wiggly Block reflect a different chai'acteristic 
of the subject than the first three trials? 

3, Under what circumstances might a test such as the Minnesota Clerical have 
low correlations with production among workers already successful in an occu¬ 
pation, and yet be highly valid for selecting new employees? 

PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES 
Grouping of Psychomotor Abilities 

If one defines psychomotor to refer to all tests demanding mind-muscle 
cooperation, many sorts of test are included. We will concentrate attention 
here on tests useful for vocational selection. These tests deal with speed, 
simple reactions, and coordination, as well as perceptual factors. 

Many people have investigated whether there is a general motor ability 
running through all skilled behaviors. Studies show that various significant 
motor behaviors are largely independent. A number of factor analyses now 
suggest the following list of group factors in psychomotor tests (7, 10, 20, 
33, 34): 

Spatial 

Perceptual 

Manual dexterity (HarrelTs “agility”) 

Stereotyped rapid movement (“aiming”) 

Steadiness 

Strength 

There are other important elements each found in only a few psychomotor 
tests. In this chapter, it is convenient to group psychomotor tests as follows: 
speed and simple reaction time; steadiness and simple controlled move¬ 
ment; choice reaction time; and complex coordination. Tests grouped to¬ 
gether are not necessarily highly correlated. Psychomotor tests are largely 
independent, so that when selecting workers one must find a particular per¬ 
formance test similar to whatever task one is investigating. One cannot rely 
on a few “primary” psychomotor abilities to include all important factors. 

Speed and Simple Reaction Time 

Among the methods used to determine the speed of simple reactions are 
tapping tests. These may use an electrical circuit, the subject tapping a key 
as rapidly as possible, or may use a pencil-and-paper form such as the Mac- 
Quarrie tapping test in which the subject places three dots in each printed 
circle as rapidly as possible. Speed tests generally measure finger, hand, or 
hand-and-forearm movements. 

A slightly more complicated test of speed is the Minnesota Rate of Ma¬ 
nipulation Test. This uses a board, containing rows of two-inch holes, and a 
number of loosely fitting round blocks. The subject places the blocks in the 
holes as rapidly as possible. Since everyone can do the task, differences in 
score are almost entirely attributable to speed. In the turning test, the same 
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equipment is used, but the subject turns each block over in its hole. The 
correlation of placing and turning scores, similar as the tasks appear to be, is 
only .57 (36). 

Reaction time is tested by special timing equipment. The subject may be 
required to throw a switch as soon after a light flashes as possible, or to step 
on a ‘iDrake” in response to a signal. For the refined measurements of re¬ 
action time required in experimental psychology, quite elaborate devices 
have been developed. 

Tests of speed predict performance in extremely simple activities. There is 
little relation between speed of simple and complex reactions, or between 
simple reaction time and reaction time when judgment is required. Validity 
data are reported in Table 40. 


Table 40. Empirical Validation of Motor Speed Tests 


Test and Publisher 

Sample 

Criterion 

Correlation 
of Test and 
Criterion 

Remarks and Reference 

Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation (Educ. 
Test Bureau) 

Packers of 
facial 
tissues 

Ratings of speed on 
job 

,66 

Based on three part scores 
combined (36). 

Minnesota Manipula¬ 
tion 

Can packers 

Production speed 

.35, .22 

Based on separate 
scores (28, p. 227). 

part 

Minnesota Manipula¬ 
tion 

Pull-socket 

assemblers 

Production speed 

.09, .19 

Based on separate 
scores (28, p, 227). 

part 

Disk-setting, similar to 
Minn, Manipulation 

Adult women 

Ratings of skill in 
packaging, etc. 

,56 to .77 

Median, .67(32). 


Dotting, similar to 
MocQuorrie Tapping 

Adult women 

Ratings of skill in 
packaging, etc. 

,31 to .83 

Median, .64 (32). 



Steadiness and Simple Controlled Movement 

Steadiness is required where one must hold a posture or must trace a 
pattern accurately. Postural steadiness has been tested by the ataxiameter. 
One such instrument consists of a small balanced platform on which the 
subject stands; movements of the platform are recorded automatically. Arm 
steadiness is tested by measuring the subject’s ability to hold a stylus out¬ 
stretched in a small aperture without touching the sides of the hole. The 
stylus and hole are connected electrically, and each contact is registered on 
a counter, A test of hand steadiness requires the subject to move a stylus 
along a groove with narrowing walls. 

Aiming also may be measured by a stylus-and-hole apparatus. The subject 
is required to thrust the stylus into progressively smaller holes without 
touching the sides (Fig. 11), or into holes momentarily uncovered by a 
rotating shutter. 

4, Decide which type of steadiness test would be most promising for selection of 
operators for each of the tasks listed below. If none of these tests seems fully 
suitable, attempt to describe one more comparable to the job. 
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a. A jigsaw operator is to move a board, about eight inches square, so that a 
curved pattern is cut out. 

b. A rifleman must hold his sights steadily on a target while resting on an elbow 
in prone position. 

c. A pistol marksman must hold his sights steadily on a target while standing, 

d. An engraver must follow a pattern with great precision using a small power 
tool. 

Various measures test coordination or dexterity. The simplest coordinations 
require ability to use opposing muscles or two parts of the body coopera¬ 
tively. Pursuit rotors have been a popular coordination test. In one common 
pursuit device, a small disk is set in a phonograph-like turntable. The sub¬ 
ject is given a stylus and must follow the disk as it traces a circular or eccen¬ 
tric path. Electrical connection between the stylus and disk makes it possible 
to record the total time the subject holds contact. 

The Two-PIand Coordination (or “latlie”) Test is more complicated. The 
subject must follow a slowly moving disk with a pointer mounted in a car¬ 
riage. By turning one handle with his right hand, he can move the pointer in 

Table 41. Empirical Validation of Tests of Simple Coordination 


Test and Publisher 

Sample 

Criterion 

Correlation 

Remarks and Reference 

Steadiness, hand” 

Dentistry 

students 

Four-year dentistry 
grades 

.04 

(11) 

O'Connor Finger Dex¬ 
terity (Sfoelltng) 

Dentistry 

students 

Dentistry grades 

.15 

(11) 

Finger Dexterity 

Dentistry 

students 

Dentistry grades, all 
courses 

.20, .30 

r's range .00 to .38 for 
specific courses (21). 

Finger Dexlerity 

Pull-socket 

assemblers 

Production speed 

-.09 

(28, p.235) 

Scplf Three-Hol^ 
(Stoelting) 

Girls in train¬ 
ing 

Ratings as power- 
sewing-machine 
operators 

.54 

(Cf, Table 43.) Any s/ng/e 
test practically valueless 
in eliminating failures 
(31). 

MacQuarrie Test of 
Mech, Abih'ty; Dot¬ 
ting (Calif. Test Bu¬ 
reau) 

Punch-card 

operators 

Volume of errorless 
production 

.19 to .27 

Other subtests gave lower 
correlation! Tapping, 

.19; Copying, .15; Pur¬ 
suit, .12, ptc. (28, p. 
143). 

MacQuarrie: Tracing 

Adding- 

machine 

operators 

Production in work 
sample 

.38 

(28, p. 148) 

MacQuarrie: Dotting 

Adding- 

machine 

operators 

Production in work 
sample 

.18 

(28, p. 148) 

Pegboard (USES) 

Can packers 

Production speed 

.45 

(28, p. 148) 


“ Steadiness tests are published by Stoelting and other firms. 


one coordinate; by turning another handle simultaneously with his left hand, 
he can obtain movement in the perpendicular direction. Both hands must be 
used constantly to pursue the disk on its irregular path. Total time of contact 
is recorded. 

Dexterities are measured by devices emphasizing both speed and accu- 
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racy, The O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test is one of the most widely known 
examples (Fig. 2). The subject is given a trayful of pins to be set rapidly in 
holes by means of tweezers. Finger dexterity is tested by tasks requiring the 
subject to screw nuts on bolts, or place pegs in holes. 

Validities of tests of steadiness and simple movements are illustrated in 
Table 41. 

Choice Reaction Time 

Few skilled jobs call for simple instantaneous reaction where the subject 
can set himself and know in advance what reaction will be signaled for. 
Instead, the locomotive engineer, the gunner, and industrial control opera¬ 
tors must make instant choices among the responses open to them to select 
the one most appropriate. Tests of complex reaction time present series of 
signals, with the subject to make the response associated with each signal. 
An example is the Discrimination Reaction Time test used by the Air Force. 
Two green and two red lights are mounted in a square pattern before the 
subject, together with four switches. The subject is to consider any pair of 
lights that flashes as if it were an arrow, the red light being the head. If this 
"arrow” points upward, for example, the uppermost switch is to be thrown as 
quickly as possible. Problems are presented in rapid succession. 

Complex Coordination 

With complicated machinery to be managed by simultaneous control of 
levers, pedals, and wheels, the operator must perform complex acts of skill. 
A conspicuous example is the task of piloting an airplane. The pilot must 
manage controls for rudder, elevator, and tail surfaces simultaneously, per¬ 
haps moving them in different directions and at different speeds. To test 
aptitude for this task, the Air Force used a Complex Coordination Test in 
which the subject, responding to light signals, was required to make the 
three types of motion used in piloting (Fig. 51). 

This task represents the ”job miniature” or joh replica test. There is reason 
to believe that a different complex coordination test must be devised for each 
job. To make the test for pilots as much like the job coordination as possible, 
the equipment used and the motions required resemble the job as much as 
possible. In this case, the test equipment consists of a “stick” which moves 
like that in the plane, and foot rudder controls. The stimulus is a panel of 
lights which partially duplicates the type of signal given by turn and bank 
indicators. The advantages of replica tests are that they tend to require the 
same aptitudes as the job itself, that they appeal to applicants as realistic, 
and that they avoid the danger and expense of a tryout on the actual equip¬ 
ment. The name “miniature,” although widely used, is misleading. Unless a 
replica is built to the same scale as the job equipment, and requires the same 
actions, it is not likely to measure the job aptitudes. 

Another type of work sample uses equipment just like that on the job. 
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Fig. 51. SAM Complex Coordination Test (Mash- 
burn), a job replica used in pilot selection. Note ar¬ 
rangements for group administration of a psycho¬ 
motor test. Counters before the examiner record each 
man’s performance. (Courtesy USAF.) 

screwdriver, correlated .46 with performance of 


Sometimes special per¬ 
formance tasks are de¬ 
signed which duplicate 
one specific segment of 
the job to be predicted. 
An example is the Metal 
Filing Worksample, in¬ 
tended to measure that 
skill used in dentistry. 
This isolates one ele¬ 
ment' of the job and 
measures it directly. 

Complex coordination 
tests are of consider¬ 
able value, provided 
they truly resemble the 
job to be predicted. 
The Metal Filing Work- 
sample correlated .53 
with grades in den- 
tistiy courses (1). The 
I.E.R. Trimming Test,^ 
in which one cuts be¬ 
tween a pair of narrow¬ 
ing lines with scissors, 
correlated .69 with rat¬ 
ings of power-sewing- 
machine trainees (31). 
The Hand-Tool Dexter¬ 
ity Test,^ requiring op¬ 
erations on bolts and 
nuts with wrench and 
machinists (4). 


General Considerations 

The essential feature of a good psychomotor test is that it measure exactly 
the abilities called for by the job. In other areas where there is a large gen¬ 
eral factor there are usually many adequate tests, but in the psychomotor 
area the test that serves best on one problem may be quite unsatisfactory in 
predicting the next job. Table 42 presents Air Force data on this type of test. 
Validities are the correlations between test score and success in completing 
a particular type of training. The tests are not interchangeable. They meas- 


^Publisher; C. IT. Stoelting Co. 
® Publisher: Psych. Corp. 
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ure different things, according to the intercorrelations. The Complex Co¬ 
ordination Test, good as a predictor of pilot success, is no good as a predictor 
of bombardiering; and so on. 


Table 42. letercorrelations of Psychomofor Tests for Aircrew Candidates 

(8, pp. 92 ff.)" 



Com¬ 

plex 

Co6r- 

dina- 

tion 

Two- 

Hand 

Coor¬ 

dina¬ 

tion 

Rotary 

Pur¬ 

suit 

Choice 

Reac¬ 

tion 

Time 

Aim¬ 

ing 

Stress 

Finger 

Dex¬ 

terity 

Validities 

Bomb. 

Nav. 

Pilot 

Complex coordination 


.46 

.30 

.27 

.14 

.22 

.13 

.31 

.40 

Two-hand coordination 

.46 


.37 

.25 

.17 

.25 

.12 

.29 

.35 

Rotary pursuit 

.30 

37 


.22 

.23 

.26 

.14 

.12 

.26 

Choice reaction time 

.27 

.25 

.22 


.11 

.19 

,25 

.41 

,28 

Aiming stress 

.14 

.17 

.23 

.11 


.19 

.00 

.09 

.12 

Finger dexterity 

.22 

.25 

.26 

.19 

.19 


.15 

.22 

.15 

Steadiness 

.12 

.07 

-- 

.00 

— 

.16 

.02 


.02 

Rudder control 

.32 

,30 

.32 

,07 

— 

.11 

— 

— 

.30 


® Data are camblned from several tables. All correlations are based on large numbers of oases. Dashes 
indicate data not available. Validities differ slightly from those in Table 49; these differences are the 
result of basing the calculations on different samples. 


The reader will have noted that psychomotor validity coefficients are gen¬ 
erally disappointingly low, but psychomotor tests improve prediction when 
combined or added to batteries of other types of tests, Some of the validity 
coefficients are low because the criteria are inaccurate measures of success. 

5. Which of the validity coefficients in Table 42 appear to support the principle 
that tests which require the same motor skills as the job are superior predictors? 

6. What h 3 q)otheses can be advanced to explain the low correlation of the steadi- 
ness test with bombardier and pilot success, since it is obvious that steadiness is 
needed in both jobs? 

Because of the number and diversity of manual tests, there is little value in 
a summary table of selected tests. The reader is referred to Bennett and 
Cruikshank, who review over 100 tests of manual and mechanical abilities. 
They arrive at the following general conclusions ( 3, pp. 4-5): 

1. For vocational selection the motor tests should measure as nearly as pos¬ 
sible the movements required on the job. Thus for routine motor tasks the 
miniature test, built to duplicate the movements required by the per¬ 
former on the regular test, is probably best. 

2. The test should, in most instances, involve a sufficiently large unit of 
work to measure fatigue and endurance rather than momentary capacity. 

3. The test should be administered at the time of applicant selection. As yet 
no adequate study has been made which would lead us to believe that 
long-range prediction for motor tasks is entirely satisfactory. 

4. For some skilled motor performances, requiring a diversity of motor op- 
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erations, some of the more complex manual tasks may probably be used 
with good success. 

5. Vocational guidance (not selection) on the basis of motor skill alone is 
quite deplorable^ except in the case of individuals who have gross inca¬ 
pacitating motor disabilities which may prove a deciding factor in voca¬ 
tional selection. 

6. Sufficiently inclusive norms have not been obtained for tests which are 
probably very useful. This means that the user of tests for applicant selec¬ 
tion should be constantly checking on the standards for the job in ques¬ 
tion. 

If a test is supposed to measure aptitude, it is important to obtain a stable 
measure, characteristic of the person over a period of time. Unstable scores 
are obtained if we apply a psychomotor test without giving the subject a 
chance to learn the task in preliminary trials. On complicated testing devices, 
a subject cannot show his full ability until he has become familiar with the 
reaction required. Wulfeck gathered data with the Two-Hand Coordination 
Test. Ten subjects, selected on the basis of high or low initial ability, were 
given 10 trials on the equipment each day for 10 days. Subject A, who spent 
81.5 percent of his time on target in six preliminary trials, learned very 
rapidly, reaching 99 percent “on target” on the thii-d day. Subject C, begin¬ 
ning at 77.1 percent on target, learned steadily, reaching 99 percent on the 
fourth day. Subject Z, with the very low score of 52 percent before practice, 
rose even more rapidly, passing subject C on the second day and maintaining 
a 100 percent score on the fourth day and after. All other members of the 
“poor” group reached 96 percent or better on the fourth day. Since both the 
“good” and “poor” subjects showed nearly perfect ability on the task after 
becoming familiar with it, the first trials apparently measured their facility 
in adjusting to the new task, rather than their motor coordination. Wulfeck 
recommends that in such motor tests a minimum of 20 trials be used, the 
score on the last 5 trials being used as an index of ability (35). 

7. Experimenters wish to study the effect of vitamin lack on motor performance. 
They plan to test a group, then alter the diet, and test again after some time. 
Would it be desirable to offer training on the tests before the first measure¬ 
ment? 

8. a. Under what circumstances would measuring fatigue or endurance (2 in the 

numbered paragraphs above) lower tlie validity of a psychomotor test? 
b. Under what circumstances would it bo desirable to measure endurance? 

9. Psychomotor tests of school children and adolescents have not been found 
good predictors of later vocational success in mechanical work. What explana¬ 
tions can be advanced for this (3, pp . 10-11) ? 

10. In view of the low correlations between psychomotor tests, can such tests be 
helpful for guiding junior-high-school boys who are considering learning a 
trade? 

11. Psychologists are now seeking pencil-paper tests of psychomotor abilities to 
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replace expensive apparatus tests. What types of apparatus test will be easiest 
and which most difficult to replace? 

Psychomotor tests may be used fairly only to compare people at the same 
point on the learning curve. What a man does when he first tries the task 
does not always correlate highly with scores he earns later in the practice 
series (10, 26, 27). Scores tend to be more reliable after he has had practice 
on the task sufficient to remove the element of problem solving (26, 27). 
For most jobs, it is more important to know what coordination or speed the 
applicant can display after training than how fast he can adapt to a new 
task. Only where cost of training is high does the employer worry about 
speed of learning. The purpose in selection is to get workers who will pro¬ 
duce well at the end of training. 

In line with tlie evidence that good predictors resemble the job, J. L. Otis 
found that tests which predict quality on a job well may be poor predictors 
of speed (19). Correlations of predictive tests for sewing-machine operators 
are shown in Table 43, with both speed and quality criteria. Otis points out 
that workers suitable for a shop stressing quality may lack aptitudes needed 
in a shop seeking high volume of production. The user of psychomotor tests 
must have clearly in mind the nature of the job he wishes to predict. There is 
no all-round superior worker. (On some jobs, even intelligence is a liability 
because brighter workers dislike routine.) 


Table 43. Prediction of Quality and Quantity of Work of Sewing- 
Machine Operators (19) 



Correlation with 

Correlalion with 


Quality Criterion 

Speed Criterion 

Test 

(N 52) 

(N = 52) 

Minnesota Clerical Names 

.36 

.08 

Minnesota Clencal, Number 

PoppelreuterTracing (time score) 

.26 

.22 

— .31 

.45 

Poppelreuter Weaving 

.27 

.21 

Paper folding 

.30 

— .10 

Minnesota Spatial Relations (time) 

.24 

.28 

Minnesota Paper Form Board 

.32 

.17 

O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity 

.07 

.46 

O’Connor Finger Dexterity 

.20 

.27 

Minnesota Manipulation 

.08 

.31 

Otis Self-Administering (IQ) 

.17 

.1 1 

Tests with correlations in boldface, combined 

.57 

.64 


MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE 
Information 

Performance tests deal mostly with manipulation and motor speed. Tests 
of mechanical knowledge test information and problem-solving ability. They 
may be regarded as achievement tests, if the subject has learned to do the 
problem through experience and training. When such tests are used to 
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classify applicants, it is assumed tliat those who have no mechanical back¬ 
ground failed to acquire it because of lack of interest. A man making a 
poor score is therefore considered a probable poor job risk, even if his ti'ouble 
is lack of background rather than poor capacity. Stenquist found it helpful, 
in guiding adolescent boys, to determine their knowledge of tools. A set of 
pictures of tools and machines is presented in his test, together with ques¬ 
tions about tlieir purpose or operation. 

12. What assumption is made about the experience of junior-high-school boys, in 
using the Stenquist test as a measure for vocational guidance? What additional 
data should be used in deciding whether a boy wiU do well in shop work? 

The U.S. Employment Service has done much to develop trade tests, for 
use where knowledge about only one job is important. These tests measure 
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Fig. 52. Scores on a trade test for engine-lathe operators 
(6, p. 493). 

knowledge about the job and are essentially short interviews. Many men who 
claim experience in a trade fail on the questions. During wartime, such a 
screen used in an employment center eliminated men who might otherwise 
have been shipped across the country to a plant where skilled men were 
needed. Trade questions are selected by analysis of job processes and tools. 
Questions are tested to eliminate any which would be unfair because of 
regional differences in methods of work or vocabulary. Three criterion 
groups are tested: expert workers, beginners in the trade, and workers in 
closely related trades. The items which discriminate are retained. Items from 
several tests are (28, pp. 45-47); 

(Carpenter) What do you mean by a "shore^^ in carpentry? Ans, Upright brace. 
(Plumber) What are the two most commonly used methods of testing plumbing 
systems? Ans. Water, smoke, peppermint, air (any two). 
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Which gear turns slower? 
(If equal, mark C.) 


At which point was the ball going 
faster? 

(If equal, mark G.) 



In which container will the ice 
cream stay hard longer? 

(If equal, mark C.) 


Fig. 53. Mechanical comprehension hems from Differentia! Aptitude Tests. 


(Asbestos worker) In stitching canvas covering over pipes, where is the seam run? 

Ans, Out of sight, back or top of pipe (either) . 

A good trade test discriminates between novices, apprentices, journeymen, 
and experts. In Figure 52 we see how a test of engine-lathe operators func¬ 
tions, Such a distribution of scores permits one to classify a new applicant 
with little errorj a score of 22 almost certainly indicates a journeyman. 

Comprehension and Reasoning 

The Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension has been widely used. It 
has three forms, and, in addition, items have been adapted for military 
classification tests and for other aptitude tests. Bennett claims that “the prob¬ 
lems have been selected in such a way as to minimize the effect of training 
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and formal knowledge" (3, p. 39). Emphasis is on application of principles 
rather than specific verbal learnings. Illustrative mechanical comprehension 
items are shown in Figure 53. 

The Stenqiiist Assembly test is a performance test of knowledge or insight 
into mechanical problems. The tests, which range from third grade to adult 
levels, present simple mechanical devices: clothespin, push button, hinge, 
caster, etc. The parts of these devices are to be put together by the subject. 
The test was improved and issued as the Minnesota Assembly Test (Fig. 
46), which uses a wider variety of objects. Table 44 reports validity coeffi¬ 
cients for tests of comprehension and knowledge. 


Table 44. Empirical Validation of Tests of Mechanical Comprehension 


Test and Publisher 

Sample 

Criterion 

Correlation 

Remarks and Reference 

Cox Mechanical Aptitude; 
Models (N.U.P.) 

Engineering 

students 

Engineering grades 

.41 to .42 

Subject must explain ac¬ 
tion of hidden mecha¬ 
nism, seeing only its 
effects (5). 

Stenquist Mechanical Ap¬ 
titude (Picture) 11 
(World Book) 

Engineering 

students 

Engineering grades 

.43 

Stenquist Picture 1 and 
Assembly give negli¬ 
gible r’s (13). 

Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension (Psych. 
Corp.) 

Machine-tool 

operators 

Ratings of pro¬ 
ficiency 

.64 

(4) 

Stenquist Assembly 1 
(Stoelting) 

Junior-high- 
school boys 

Ratings by shop 
teacher 

.77 

(29), Lower r’s found by 
later investigators (20). 

Stenquist Picture II 

Junior-hlgh- 
school boys 

Ratings by shop 
teacher 

.64 

(29), Lower r's In other 
studies (20). 

Minnesota Assembly 
(Marietta) 

Junior-high- 
school boys 

Carefully scored 
quality of shop 
products 

.55 

Criterion correlates only 
.21 with IQ (20, p. 
204). 


13. From a study of the items, what would you say that tests of the Bennett type 
measure? 

14. What features of the Bennett test would improve or impair its usefulness for 
predicting college engineering grades? For predicting success of naval re¬ 
cruits in learning maintenance of Diesel engines? 

15. What does the Minnesota Assembly Test measure? Is it a test of innate ability 
or of knowledge? 

16. Tiffin speaks of the Minnesota Assembly Test as follows (30, pp, 110—111): 

^‘One criticism that has been leveled against this type of test is that per¬ 
sons tested are likely to vary in their familiarity with the various items, and 
hence the test is likely to measm'e this familiarity rather than mechanical 
ability. In spite of the validity of this criticism from a theoretical viewpoint, 
the fact remains that, in practical situations, the test has shown itself to be 
a serviceable measuring scale. This fact, rather than a theoretical criticism, 
is the basis upon which it should be evaluated."^ 


® Keproduced by permission of Prenticfe-Hall, Inc., from Industrial 'psychology. Second 
Edition, by Joseph Tiffin. Copyright, 1942, 1947, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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Do such theoretical criticisms have any importance for psychologists engaged 
in selection of employees? 

17. a. The Purdue Assembly test is designed to include mechanisms using each 

important mechanical device; gears, levers, rack-and-pinion, etc. Does such 
a test assume that mechanical aptitude or comprehension is a single gen¬ 
eral ability, or that it is a group of specific abilities? 
b. If the latter theory is true, what implications does it have for selecting an 
employee for training in a skill such as watch repairing? 

18. Boys surpass girls on the Bennett test (2). How may this finding be explained? 

19. Mellenbruch reports validity coefficients ranging from .50 to .60 for his Me¬ 
chanical Aptitude Test, which is somewhat like Stenquist’s picture test. The 
criteria used are teacher’s ranking of engineering drawing trainees (women), 
experience in mechanical activities, Stenquist scores, and scores on the Air 
Force Mechanical Information Test. What other validity studies are needed 
to support the recommendation that those scoring low on the test should not 
be hired for mechanical work or should be placed only in routine mechanical 
jobs? 

ARTISTIC ABILITIES 

Since general mental ability is no guarantee of success in artistic en¬ 
deavors, much study has been directed toward identifying talent in art. A 
variety of tests of artistic aptitude have been proposed, which illustrate how 
special abilities are investigated. If one is to measure “aptitude for art” he 
must analyze the work of the artist to determine what that calls for. Having 
made such an analysis, he must design tests for the abilities involved. The 
tests must not depend on special training, since this would give an untrue 
picture of a person with little talent who had begun artistic training. The 
tests, of course, are refined and validated in the usual ways, with the added 
problem that there is no completely adequate criterion for judging superi¬ 
ority as an artist. 

Different analysts have considered different abilities, The Meier Test of 
Art Judgment, the Lewerenz Test of Fundamental Abilities in Visual Art, 
and the Horn Art Aptitude Inventory are among the promising preliminary 
attempts in this field.^ 

The Meier test, as its name implies, studies the extent to which the subject 
is a good judge of aesthetic qualities. As such, it measures taste rather than 
ability in using art media. Pairs of pictures are presented in which some one 
characteristic has been altered markedly in composition, shading, or tech¬ 
nique (cf. Fig. 54). The subject decides which of the two presentations is 
the more pleasing; if he agrees with “experts” who have taken the test, he 
gets a high score. Two further tests are planned, to measure “creative imagh 
nation” and “aesthetic perception.” 

The Lewerenz test is a battery of measures to indicate likelihood of suc¬ 
cess in drawing and painting. Among the aspects of artistic ability measured 

^Publishers: Univ.bf Iowa (Bureau of Edue. Research and Service), Calif. Test Bu¬ 
reau, Rochester Athenaeum, respectively, 
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Fig. 54. Item from the Meier Test of Art Judgment. 


are preference for designs, drawing a sketch to fit a pattern, locating proper 
positions of shadows, art vocabulary, reproducing a form (vase) from mem¬ 
ory, correction of perspective, and color matching. 

Creative and artistic abilities at a fairly high level are tested by the Horn 
Art Aptitude Inventory, designed for estimating the probable success of ap¬ 
plicants to art school. Most of these persons will have had previous art train¬ 
ing. The test has tliree parts: a scribble exercise to build confidence, a 
"doodle” exercise calling for simple compositions, and an imagery test. In 
the imagery test, the subject is given several cards, each bearing a pattern of 
lines. Around this set of lines, he is to sketch a picture (Fig. 55). The pic- 
toes are judged by art instructors as to imagination and technical drawing 
quality. Using careful scoring directions, competent judges can attain a cor¬ 
relation of .86 between independent scorings. A correlation of ,66 is reported 
between freshman grades in art and scores at the beginning of the year (14). 
Further validation is in progress. The currently popular theory that ability 
and personality are in truth inseparable is well demonstrated by this test. 
Hellersberg has taken the Horn test, aptitude measure though it is, and used 
it to diagnose personality (12). Her method is to interpret the test as a pro¬ 
jective technique (Chap. 20). 

The prediction of artistic success is only in the beginning stages. Reliabili¬ 
ties and validities of tests are far too low to permit final judgment of talent 
from test scores. Two studies have pointed the way for further investigations 
in this field. Meier, reviewing extensive biographical and experimental 
studies, concluded that artistic talent lay in six traits: fine eye and hand 
coordination (craftsman skill), energy and concentration, intelligence (or 
some factors within it), perceptual facility (keenness of observation), cre¬ 
ative imagination, and aesthetic judgment (16). It has long been thought 
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Fig. 55. Specimen item from Horn test of art aptitude, showing stimulus lines 
and two drawings based on them. 

that the artist diflpers from other intelligent people in personality, perhaps 
more than in ^^aptitude.” Roe has opened this area to testing with the Rorsch¬ 
ach test (Chap. 20). She found that there is no one artistic personality, nor 
do successful artists seem to have “creative” personalities. It is true, however, 
that the style and character of pictures an artist produces are in many cases 
related to his personality structure (24). 

20. What criterion would the Meier test be expected to predict better than the 
Horn test would, and vice versa? 

21. What aspects of art ability if any do not appear to be measured by any of the 
tests described? 

22. How could one obtain evidence whether the Meier test reflects native capacity 
rather than experience with art? 
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23. In view of the limited reliability and validity of art aptitude tests, in what way 
may they be used for guidance in the public schools at present? 

SENSORY ABILITIES 

Tests of simple sensory judgments and acuity have played a large part in 
experimental psychology and the development of test methods. From a prac¬ 
tical point of view, only tests of vision and hearing are widely important. 
Only a cursoiy survey of the major types of vision and hearing tests can be 
offered here. 


Vision 

Because of the importance of visual skills in reading and industry, much 
research on vision has been done by medical and psychological investigators. 
The most refined measurement procedures are used by oculists, but many 
simpler techniques are used in school and industry. The range of visual abili¬ 
ties measured is impressive, and directs attention to the fact that most seem¬ 
ingly obvious psychological variables break down, when scrutinized, into 
many specific elements. 

Accommodation, the ability to form a sharp image of the object seen, is 
tested most simply by the familiar Snellen and broken-circle charts. Con¬ 
vergence, the ability to use the two eyes together, is tested in several ways, 
the most common of which employs a bmocular viewer. Special test cards 
permit the tester to determine whether the eyes are used together. These 
variables in turn are frequently subdivided. Near-point accommodation may 
not correspond to far-point vision. The two eyes must be tested separately, 
since they are often different. The eye muscles may work skillfully in hori¬ 
zontal tracking but coordinate poorly in vertical movements. And so on. The 
Telebinocular, which has been popular as a screening test for children, re¬ 
ports a total of 11 different scores. The Orthorater, designed for military and 
industrial use, analyzes vision into 12 separate scores. Both the latter tests use 
stereoscopic lenses to measure depth perception and coordination.® 

Color vision has been the subject of many tests. While original interest in 
color vision stemmed from theoretical problems, tests have been important in 
military selection and in some industries. The Ishihara test has been widely 
used; it consists of plates in which greenish-yellow numbers are embedded in 
a yellow-orange field; A person who cannot distinguish the green and orange 
tints sees both areas as uniformly yellowish and cannot identify the num¬ 
bers. Furthermore, a pattern of blue-green spots in red-orange background 
will catch the eye of the red-green-blind person, and cause him to report a 
different number, whereas the totally color-blind person will report no num¬ 
ber at all. Various refinements of this technique, known as the pseudo-iso- 
chromatic test, have been developed. Other techniques require sorting or 
matching of colored wools or tiles. 


® Publishers: Keystone View Co., Bausch arid Lomb, respectively. 
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24. a. What criteria might be used to determine .whether the Telebinocular test 
is valid? 

b. What criterion would be most suitable to determine the usefulness of the 
test for the routine screening of school children to locate visual defects? 
(Cf. 18.) 

Hearing 

Ability to hear is tested both in terms of general lack of deafness and in 
terms of a wide variety of specific abilities such as pitch discrimination. The 
common method for testing general acuity is the audiometer, an electronic 



Fig. 56. Audiogram of an adult male. 

(Courtesy J. Donald Harris) 

instimment which produces tones of any desired frequency and loudness. The 
faintest tone the person can hear at each frequency is determined. This test 
again illustrates how abilities can be broken down into finer subdivisions. 
The audiogram in Figure 56 is not an unusual type. As the heavy line shows, 
this subject has normal hearing in the frequency range near 1000 cycles. He 
probably hears a radio or speech as loud as does the person next to him. But 
his hearing loss in the high frequencies is severe, even though he may think 
of liimself as having perfect hearing. He will lose some of the high-frequency 
sounds that help make consonants intelligible, he will miss some of the 
^l)rilliance” of orchestral music, and he will be a failure at some military 
duties where detection of high-frequency sounds is important. 

Good hearing alone, however, does not mean that one will be superior in 
all hearing tasks. Military research established a need for special tests of 
ability to hear through noise. Communication in airplanes requires under¬ 
standing of speech in the presence of a high noise level. Some persons with 
good general hearing could not do tliis. 

Seashore’s so-called Measures of Musical Talent (RCA) measure sep¬ 
arately sensitivity to pitch, intensity, time, timbre, tonal memory, and rhythm. 
Pitch is tested by a series of paired tones, the subject judging whether the 
second tone is higher or lower than the first. Similar devices are used to de- 
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Fig. 57. Profiles from the Seashore Measures of Musical Tal¬ 
ent. Profiles are rated A, safe; B, probable; C/ possible; D, doubt¬ 
ful; E, discouraged, in terms of prognosis of success in the East¬ 
man School of Music. Letters at the left of the profile signify the 
tests given; pitch, intensity, time, consonance, memory, and 
Imagery. 


termine the smallest diffei'ence to which the subject can react correctly in 
each aspect of hearing. The pitch, tonal memory^ and intensity scales, which 
have satisfactory reliabilities, are good examples of tests having high logical 
validity. The tests have been used extensively to eliminate from musical 
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training those whose scores were exceptionally low, or to advise students in 
the choice of musical instruments according to their pattern of aptitudes. 
Several Seashore profiles are shown in Figure 57.^^ 

25. What conclusion can be drawn about an adolescent who does exceptionally 
well tluoughout the Seashore battery? Should such a person plan on a musical 
career? 

26. An 11-year-old girl takes the Seashore test and does badly on pitch and 
rhythm. What assumptions are being made if the psychologist advises her 
mother that she should not take piano lessons? 

27. What aspects of musical ability are most likely to account for the difference 
between a gifted conductor and a merely adequate conductor? Can such abih 
ities be tested? 

DIAGNOSTIC TEST BATTERIES 

The desire to use a few dependable tests for guidance in a wide range of 
situations has led to the development of several diagnostic batteries for meas¬ 
uring abilities. A diagnostic battery is a set of tests having comparable norms 
and usually organized in an easily administered series with uniform style. 
Such batteries may be contrasted to collections of tests prepared by different 
authors and standardized on different populations, on which counselors have 
previously been forced to rely. 

Table 45. Batteries for Differential Testing of Abilities 


Tesi and Publisher Age Range Scores Reported 


Special Features 


Differentia! Aptitude Tests 
(Psych. Corp.) 


Guilford-ZImmerman Apti¬ 
tude Survey (Sheridan 
Supply Co.) 


Grades 

8-12 


Adolescents 
and adults 


Verba! reasoning, number, ab¬ 
stract reasoning, space re¬ 
lations, mechanical reason¬ 
ing, clerical, spelling, lan¬ 
guage usage 

Verbal reasoning, numerical, 
perceptual speed, spatial 
orientation, spatial visuali¬ 
zation, mechanical knowl¬ 
edge 


Primary Mental Abilities 5-6; 7-11; 

(Scl, Res, Assoc.) 11-17* 

Yale Aptitude Battery (Yale College 
Unlv.) freshmen 


USES Genera! Aptitude Test Adults 
Battery (USES) 


Verbal, word fluency, number, 
space, reasoning, memory 
Verbal, linguistic, verbal rea¬ 
soning, quantitative reason¬ 
ing, mathematical aptitude, 
spatial visualization, me¬ 
chanical ingenuity 
General intelligence, V, N, S, 
P, clerical perception, aim¬ 
ing, motor speed, finger 
dexterity, manual dexterity 


Designed for guidance- 
Norms based on large 
numbers of representa¬ 
tive pupils 

Adapted from Air Force 
tests. Authors hope to 
combine pure tests to 
predict various activities. 
Thirteen more tests 
planned 

Intended for research on 
mental abilities 

For college guidance. Vari¬ 
ous tests correlate high 
with certain courses, (ow 
with others 

Designed for placement of 
workers. Not released to 
testers generally. Based 
on extensive validation 
research with workers 


« Various sets of the tests for adolescents have been published. The principal difference is in the length 
and reliability of the measures, 

®By permission from Psychology of music, by Carl E. Seasbore. Copyrighted, 1938, 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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Five rather difFerent batteries are described in Table 45, The tests in some 
sets are, selected for a practical purpose, each test being supposed to predict 
certain types of performance. Other batteries, constructed along factorial 
lines, depend more on test purity and logical validity than upon demon¬ 
strated empiiical validity. In due time we may anticipate that pure, psycho¬ 
logically valid tests can be developed which will have empirical validity 
adequate for vocational and educational guidance. 

There are too many uncorrelated special abilities for us to measure all the 
significant ones with a single battery. One encouraging fact is the finding of 
the U.S. Employment Service that jobs fall into ""families” having similar re¬ 
quirements. Within jobs of broadly similar type and occupational level, per¬ 
sons qualified for one job also can succeed in other jobs. This means that 
tests might conceivably be validated on job families rather than single jobs. 
Unfortunately, even the best such attempt to date, a general battery for 
clerical workers, is quite inadequate for guidance. Correlations with success 
on different jobs are all positive, but often much too low. Correlations with 
criteria include .64, comptometer operators; .39-.48, coding clerks; .20, hand 
transcribers; .12, bookkeeping-machine operators (28, p. 154). Evidently 
each job has large specific elements. Conditions under which correlations 
under .50 have practical value are discussed in the next chapter. 

28. In the extensive Minnesota investigations of mechanical ability, Paterson and 
his co-workers assumed a ""tlieory of unique traits” which they describe as fol¬ 
lows (20, p. 14); 

""According to this theory, the difference between individuals of two occu¬ 
pational classes can be expressed in terms of quantitative differences in a 
few traits. The difference between a machine tender and a farm hand, for 
example, is a matter of differences in a few particulars such as physical 
strength, ability to resist monotony, scope of attention, mechanical aptitude, 
and intelligence. Similarly, these and other capacities may serve to distin¬ 
guish the machine tender from the tool maker, the tool maker from the 
foreman. ...” 

Under the theory, one would identify the limited list of unitary traits, make a test 
for each, and analyze each job to see which traits it demands. How well does 
this theory hold up, in terms of present knowledge about aptitudes? 
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CHAPTER 1 1 


Problems in Prediction: Prognostic Tests 

PROCEDURES IN PREDICTION 

When we must predict success in task X, we would like to look in a pub¬ 
lisher s catalog, find a test labeled ‘‘Test of Aptitude for Task X/' and begin 
using that test for selection. Unfortunately, the procedure required to estab¬ 
lish a prediction program is much more complicated, because of faulty label¬ 
ing of tests and the difficulties inherent in practical prediction. As previous 
chapters have shown, tests of intelligence measure different things, tests of 
mechanical abilities vary widely in content and psychological meaning, and 
even narrow subdivisions of ability may be represented by several tests 
which do not correlate highly with one another. Not all tests claimed to meas¬ 
ure aptitude in a given area have been tested for empirical validity, and no 
one knows how well any test will work in a particular practical situation until 
he tries it out. 

The counselor, employment manager, or administrator setting up standards 
for screening or providing for individual differences can accept no test on 
face value. As will be seen, he cannot accept a test solely on the basis of re¬ 
search conducted elsewhere. Sooner or later, nearly every test worker must 
make validity studies to determine whether his prediction methods are work¬ 
ing. While the practicing tester may limit his studies to relatively simple 
checking, it is important to know the full procedure for validation research, 
since this establishes the basic logic of any study of prediction,^ 

To establish a testing program for prediction one chooses a number of 
tests for trial, determines their effectiveness experimentally, and devises a 
plan for using test scores in making decisions, One procedure relies on crude 
trial and error: the experimenter assembles a “shotgun” battery of all kinds 
of tests in the hope that one or more of them will prove effective. This method 
was more common in earlier years and is declining as we understand better 
why some tests are valid and others are not. Psychologists developing test 
batteries for guidance or selection today devote considerable thought to the 
characteristics of the job and the establishment of adequate criteria, as wel) 
as to the search for promising tests. 

The stages in prediction research are as follows; 

^ The ensuing discussion is centered around employee selection in industry, primarily 
to simplify the explanation. The reader can paraphrase the procedures to apply to mili¬ 
tary, school, or clinical problems. 
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1. Job analysis, to determine what characteristics make for success or 
failure. 

2. Choice of possibly useful tests for trial. 

S. Administration of tests to an experimental group of workers. 

4. Collection of criterion data showing how the experimental group of 
workers succeeded on the job. 

5. Analysis of relation between test score and success on job, and in¬ 
stallation of most effective selection plan. 

Job Analysis 

The first stage in establishing a prediction or selection program is to an¬ 
alyze the job to be predicted. This analysis attempts to determine what abili¬ 
ties and habits contribute to or limit success in the job. No machine-like pro¬ 
cedure of checking off one by one all possible factors has ever been found 
successful. Instead, the psychologist studies the task with whatever insight 
and psychological knowledge he can muster. Analysis is in large measure an 
art. In this stage, one is looking for hunches worth pursuing by formal re¬ 
search methods. No prediction research can establish relations between tests 
and performance unless the experimenter is capable of forecasting what tests 
will be worth trying, The great number and variety of tests discourages a 
blind trial-and-error procedure. 

One frequent approach to job analysis is to compare good and poor em¬ 
ployees. Simple studies of such men often permit one to define the essential 
difference between good and bad performers. Such evidence does not, how¬ 
ever, directly justify using tests of this ability for selection, since the good 
workers might have acquired their superior characteristics on the job after 
hiring. 

In order to make a successful analysis, one must first of all have wide back¬ 
ground in psychology. Understanding of motivation, motor habits and the 
organization of abilities, and knowledge of the multitude of tests now avail¬ 
able for use are required. Detailed motion analysis will reveal what dexteri¬ 
ties or coordinations are important. Analysis of the stimuli to which a worker 
responds may suggest that certain specific perceptual or sensory abilities are 
needed for success. Study of workers in training is helpful, since their dif¬ 
ficulties in learning may show what aptitude is needed to avoid failure. 
Studies of prediction for other jobs are helpful, since they draw attention to 
tests worth trying, and sometimes suggest that certain tests may be elim¬ 
inated without further trial. No routine or stereotyped approach is likely to 
be successful, however. The analyst must take off from the experience of oth¬ 
ers, but unless he brings in new hypotheses he is unlikely to find a better 
method of predicting than hiS predecessors. The liistory of testing shows 
many instances in which psychologists, merely trying over the same tests 
others had used before them, overlooked major aspects of the job which 
were not tested by the familiar instruments. 
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Fig* 58* The form has been filled out for the occupation of louver cleaner. 
A louver cleaner cleans and adjusts electrolytic cells used in magnesium proc¬ 
essing. (Courtesy U.S. Employment Service.) 

A job analysis should be highly specific. One should not state that success¬ 
ful workers have ^mechanical ability”; one should instead define the ability 
as ^‘knowledge and ability to apply principles of gears,” or ‘'speed in routine 
two-handed manipulation, not involving much finger dexterity or thinking.” 
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Such breakdowns permit one to try the most appropriate test. The analysis 
should include as many characteristics as can possibly be detected in the 
worker. It is certain that some of these will be minor, and may not be im¬ 
portant enough to test experimentally. Having a full analysis, however, per¬ 
mits the investigator at any time to reconsider his basis for prediction and 
introduce some of these additional elements. The analysis should not look 
only for ‘mental abilities.'"' Instead, it should range over the entire field of 
abilities, habits, personality characteristics and interests, previous experi¬ 
ences, knowledge, physical characteristics, and so on, 

The worker characteristics form of the U.S. Employment Service is de¬ 
signed to record the characteristics most often found in job analysis. Nat¬ 
urally, additional job specifications must be added for individual jobs. The 
form shown in Figure 58 has been filled out for the occupation, louver 
cleaner. This rating of characteristics is based on the judgment of a field 
analyst and is subject to experimental validation through the use of tests of 
the abilities rated A or B. Although traits are listed on the form in generalized 
terms, they are defined in the analyst's manual, e.g., '‘Dexterity of fingers: 
ability to manipulate small objects by rapid and/or accurate movements of 
the fingers” (20, pp. 175-183). 

1. Which of the characteristics listed in Figure 58 may actually be composites 
including several abilities, in terms of the findings reported in previous chapters? 

2. Prepare a list of the probable factors composing aptitude for one of the follow¬ 
ing jobs: making pie dough, operating a calculator of a particular type, taxi 
driving, or school teaching of some one type. 

3. For many jobs requiring long training, e.g., physiotherapists, it is undesirable 
to take girls into training who will probably marry and drop out. What char¬ 
acteristics might distinguish between probable marriers and non-marriers? 

Choice of Tests for Trial 

Knowing the characteristics important in a job, the investigator must then 
find tests to measure each. He must make a choice between seeking one test 
which is a composite of the job requirements and seeking a group of tests, 
each of which is a pure and independent measure of one of the character¬ 
istics. The former method, which usually leads to tests of the job-replica type, 
is suitable only if the investigator is willing to go to the trouble of designing 
a new test for the job. The composite test has distinct disadvantages: 

1. In employee placement or in guidance it is more economical to use a 
few tests which give information about many jobs than to have a separate test 
for each job. 

2. If one function of testing is to place the worker in the most suitable job 
of several available, a test which includes chai'acteristics of more than one 
job will be non-distinguishing. 

3. Work samples must be revised, restandardized, and revalidated when 
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any change in the nature of the job is made. A battery of tests may often be 
revised to fit minor changes in the job by altering or adding only one test. 

Despite these objections, the complex work sample usually is better than the 
pure test, because well-designed job replicas give the best validity coeffi- 
cients. 

Assuming that the investigator decides upon using many tests, each for a 
particular function, he must then choose between using available tests and 
constructing new ones. Insofar as the job under consideration uses abilities 
or traits already measured in published tests, such tests should be ti'ied. 
Naturally, not every test with a relevant name will be suitable; the investi¬ 
gator must consider the difficulty of the test, its appropriateness to the intelli¬ 
gence and education of his subjects, and the like. If the job calls for an abil¬ 
ity only partly similar to available aptitude tests, it is more desirable to make 
a. new test to measure the ability the job requires than to obtain a pale dis¬ 
torted image of it from a less direct measure. Without condemning the useful 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, we can use it to illustrate this 
point. The items measure some general factor, but tlrere are also group and 
unique factors among its items, which are drawn from all portions of physics 
and mechanics. To select men for advanced electrical training, background 
and comprehension are significant; but it is probable that Bennett’s items 
dealing with electricity will give better correlations than his items on forces, 
motion, and buoyancy. Inclusion of the latter items might, in fact, dilute the 
test so that it will fail to select good workers, whereas the electrical items 
alone, or a longer test of such items, would predict adequately. 

Unless there is a close psychological correspondence between an available 
test and the job, a new test of the ability must be constructed. Even if the 
test items are appropriate, the structure of the test may make it unsuitable. A 
timed test, of excellent items, might predict badly on a job in which speed 
was insignificant. The solution is to use the test but to discard the authors 
time limits. If a job calls for bimanual speed, perhaps packing small objects 
with both hands, it would probably be sounder to restandardize the Minne¬ 
sota Manipulation test for two hands than to use the standard (one hand) 
directions. 

There is no simple answer to the question of published versus homemade 
tests. Tests with a wide range of usefulness are of distinct advantage in edu¬ 
cational guidance, and to a lesser extent in employment work. Counselors 
would prefer to predict all jobs with a few tests. But the test which fits a spe¬ 
cific job usually has significantly higher validity than the test for general use. 

4. The Army and Navy tended to employ classification batteries made up of 
tests of general aptitudes likely to be found in several jobs, while the Army 
Air Force screened its candidates through tests many of which were related 
only to one particular aircrew job. Explain this difference in terms of the clas¬ 
sification problems of each service. 
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5. What practical conditions would a department store consider in deciding 
whether to make a special test for each type of clerk or to use a published 
test for salespeople in general? 

Experimental Trial 

The crucial step in prediction research is experimental trial of the instru¬ 
ments chosen after job analysis. One must give the tests to typical applicants 
and observe the correspondence of test scores to success, In practical work 
there is unfortunately much pressure to do without experimental study. 
When the psychologist reports to his boss that he believes test D will elim¬ 
inate poorer employees, the boss is far more anxious to install the test and 
benefit from it at once than to withhold judgment during weeks or months of 
study. Full experimental trial is indispensable. No hypothesis can be trusted 
until tested, because there have been many instances in which “likely’' tests 
proved to be of no value in selection. The non-psychologist may propose to 
use the test to eliminate poor men, and to conduct research on the survivors 
to determine tlie relation between test and performance. A good test, how¬ 
ever, might not predict which of the acceptable men would do well on the 
job, even though it could weed out the failures. (Example: An audiometric 
test would rule out some people as music studentsj but within a selected 
group, all of whom could hear, it would not predict success.) It will become 
clear later, too, that only trial on an unselected gi^oup can accurately estab¬ 
lish critical scores, weightings of tests, and correlations. So important is ex¬ 
perimental trial on an unselected population that the AAF went to tlie trou¬ 
ble to validate its selection methods by sending 1300 men, a random sample 
of all eligible soldiers, through training for flying, even though it knew in 
advance that the majority of these men would be failures (8, pp. 181-258). 

The tests should be given with the same motivation that would exist in 
their practical use. One will try more tests than he can use in his final predic¬ 
tion battery, since some will probably not be helpful and will have to be 
eliminated. This makes the trial battery long in many cases, so that special 
care must be given to maintaining cooperation from the subjects. Sometimes 
one test can be studied at a time, but sooner or later the entire selection bat¬ 
tery must be validated on a single group. 

The Criterion 

After having given his tests, the experimenter waits for the emergence of 
evidence of good and poor job performance. The experimental group is 
treated in tlie same way as other workers, being given normal training and 
duties. After a suitable interval, data on success are obtained. Among the 
criteria often used are quantity of production, quality of production, turn¬ 
over, and opinions of foremen or supervisors. As was explained on p. 56, it 
is important that the criterion possess a high degree of validity. A test which 
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can predict quality of work will seem to be a poor test, if it is judged by a 
criterion which does not fairly indicate quality of work. The criterion must 
cover all important aspects of the job. 

Criteria may be based on output, field observations, or ratings. The cri¬ 
terion must have high reliability. An adequate number of observations, rep¬ 
resentative of normal performance, is required. Achievement tests may be 
the criterion, in which case they must meet the usual requirements of ob¬ 
jectivity, stability, and validity. Eatings are particularly common criteria and 
are subject to many errors. Methods of making ratings more dependable are 
discussed in a later section (pp. 397 ff.). 

It is frequently impossible to obtain a single perfect measure of success. 
One reason for this is that different workers seem best at different times. 
Sometimes the fastest learner, who does well at the end of a short training 
course, does not give as good final results as a learner who continues to gain 
in ability after he starts work. Sometimes the worker who possesses good 
learning ability, and so makes good grades in training, lacks temperamental 
qualities for ultimate success on the job, Sometimes the requirements for 
success are not the same for all workers in the same field. Teachers, for ex¬ 
ample, may be successful in different ways: One may develop into a friend 
and counselor for youth; one may stimulate independent and courageous 
thinking in the few brightest pupils; another may have excellent results in 
overcoming the blockings that cause failure among poor students. No one of 
these teachers is best, but all are necessary types. It is impossible to find a 
single criterion that is adequate for comparing these different types of teach¬ 
ing success. 

More and more attention is being given to establishing many criteria for 
success in the same job. This is particularly important for high-level jobs; 
there are a great many patterns of success among officers, executives, consult¬ 
ing engineers, or artists. If it is possible to predict the particular strengths 
and weaknesses of an applicant, the employer has an excellent basis for 
placing him in the particular responsibility where he will be successful. This 
is exemplified in a study, by the writer, of the success of students seeking 
Doctor s degrees in education. In this already highly selected group, pre¬ 
liminary results show no way of predicting success or failure in doctorate re¬ 
search in general. But appropriate methods do identify specific character¬ 
istics, which knowledge may be used to help the student set up a research 
problem on which his aptitudes and personality assets will be helpful. One 
of the few completed studies using more than one independent criterion is 
that of Otis, reported on p. 223, 

6. List several independent (non-duplicating) criteria which might be used’to 
evaluate teacher success, 

7. List several independent criteria to consider in judging branch managers of 
an equipment firm. Branches are responsible for both sales and service. 
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A striking study by Lennon and Baxter inverts the normal procedux’e and 
determines what aspects of the criterion can be predicted by available tests 
(13). Each item on a 90-itein check list applied to clerical workers was oor- 
2 ‘elated against a revision of Army Alpha and an aptitude test requiring 
alphabetizing, number checking, coding, digit counting, computation, and 
reading of tables. For spme aspects of job performance, correlations with the 
predictors were high, but other qualities were not predicted. Check-list items 
dealing with understanding of the work, quantity and speed of work, per¬ 
formance of multiple tasks, and avoidance of duplication of effort were well 
predicted. Items dealing with errors in work, typing, shorthand, grammar, 
orderliness, and ‘personality” were not predicted successfully. Some of the 
results are shown in Table 46. This study shows why it is difficult to predict 
such a composite criterion as “supervisor's rating of all-round performance." 

8. What procedure might be suggested for selecting clerical workers, in view of 
Lennon and Baxter's findings? 


Table 46. Percentage of Office Workers Having High and Low Aptitude Scores 
Rated as Having Particular Characteristics (13) 



Learning Ability Test 

r 

Clerical Aptitude Test 


High 27% 

Low 27% 

High 27% 

Low 27% 

Characferisfic 

(N = 58) 

(N = 58) 

(N = 58) 

(N = 58) 

His working inslruclions have io be repeated fre- 





qgently 

7 

12“ 

5 

5 

Has made helpful suggestions about work handled 
Often does necessary but unrequesled work on his 

31 

29 

38 

22« 

25)“ 

own initiative 

37 

26“ 

39 

Checks his work for errors before releasing It 
Sometimes forgets matters which should receive 

51 

45 ’ 

52 

48 

prompt affention 

5 

7 

7 

7 

Is Inclined to sacrifice accuracy for speed 

4 

3 

6 

5 

»Difference between low and high group is 
chance In sampling. 

probably a true 

difference. 

rather than 

the result of 


When records have been collected to show which workers are most suc¬ 
cessful, the final procedure in a selection study is to process the data and de¬ 
termine which tests were tlie best predictors. Before discussing the detailed 
processes of analyzing prediction data, it will be best to see the entire re¬ 
search process in perspective by examining an actual study. 

Development of an Aptitude Test 

One use of the procedures just outlined is to develop prognostic tests. In 
ea;:lier chapters emphasis was placed on tests likely to have value in making 
a wide range of predictions. Because there are many jobs which these meas¬ 
ures of basic abilities do not predict, it is also necessary to design special tests 
for specific jobs. The development and characteristics of prognostic tests are 
well illustrated by the E.R.C. Stenographic Aptitude Test. 
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Prediction of success in learning shorthand is of importance because many 
girls undertake the study and quite a few fail. A test which could be given 
before training would save time and money spent in stenography courses, 
and permit girls to select a more appropriate vocation. Moreover, available 
tests of general intelligence and other abilities have never been effective in 
predicting failures in shorthand. Deemer therefore decided to develop a new 
test, geared specifically to the problem of predicting success in learning 
stenography. The abilities to be built into the test would be those important 
in stenography, even if they were of no significance anywhere else in busi¬ 
ness or education. 

A job analysis was made. The analysis was based, in this case, upon a 
study of the shortliand systems and the nature of the job, rather than upon 
observation of stenographers. The resulting list of abilities was as follows 

( 7 ): 

''During dictation: The more efficient stenographer will probably be superior to 
the less efficient in: 

"1. Ability to listen to what is being said during dictation, i. e., facility with which 
she attaches meaning to each word dictated. 

"2. Ability to write correct outlines fluently and rapidly, 

“S. Ability to hold a number of words in mind while writing others. 

"4, Ability to be 'behind the dictate' without becoming flurried. 

“5. Knowledge of symbols for complete words. The less efficient stenographer 
will have to compose more outlines sound by sound during dictation, 

“6. Thoroughness in checking, during pauses in dictation, the outlines just written. 
"During transcription: The more efficient stenographer will probably be superior to 
the less efficient in: 

^T. Ability to judge from the length of her notes where to begin the letter on 
the page. 

"2. Ability to produce letters which are neat and clean. 

''3. Ability to read the outlines she has written. 

a. To call up the word or words for which an outline stands, either by recogniz¬ 
ing the outline as a whole or by deciphering the outline sound by sound. 

b. To choose, when necessary, the word that fits the context. 

"4. Ability to spell the words. 

‘'5. Ability to type the words accurately and rapidly. 

“6. Ability to judge how far ahead to read before beginning to type.”^ 

This list of abilities was reviewed in the light of previous studies of short¬ 
hand aptitude. It was reduced by eliminating aptitudes which all girls might 
be expected to possess to an adequate degree, by eliminating those abilities 
which would be learned in training, and by combining some abilities. The 
preliminary forms of the test were then designed, using the following ex¬ 
ercises: 


^ From W. L. Deemer, Jr. E.R.C. Stenographic Aptitude Test, Manual, p. 1. Repro¬ 
duced by permission of Science Research Associates. Copyright 1944 by Walter L. 
Deemer. 
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I. Speed of writing. Girls were required to copy the Gettysburg Address in 
longhand as rapidly as possible. This may be considered a complex coordina¬ 
tion test, duplicating many motor elements of shorthand writing. 

II. Word discrimination. In this test, girls choose which of two words best fits 
a particular context, as in ‘We are satisfied that our (personal personnel) is 
completely loyal to the firm.'’ This simulates the problem in shorthand of 
choosing the correct word when an outline fits more than one word. This is a 
complex intellectual action involving verbal intelligence, vocabulary, and 
spelling. 

III, Phonetic spelling. Girls are to write, correctly spelled, the words represented 
phonetically by oshen, akshn, vejtabl, hleef, etc. This simulates the problem 
in shorthand of recalling the entire word from a phonetic symbol. 

IV. Vocabulary. The subject is required to choose the best synonym for a word 
presented in a sentence, e.g., “His associates [enemies, employees, colleagues, 
pets, relatives-by-marriage] fear him.” 

V. Sentence dictation. In this test, the tester reads aloud sentences of varying 
length which the subjects take down. The sentences increase in length, so 
that the subject must eventually cany many words in mind. The following 
sentence, for example, is read in 24 seconds, and 48 seconds more are allowed 
for girls to finish writing it; “Because of your error in filling our last order we 
were unable to meet the demand of our customers for holiday flowers and thus 
lost money and good will,” 

The next stage in the study was to try the preliminary forms of the test. 
Some items proved ambiguous, too easy, or too hard and were removed. 
Thus, in Test V, sentences of 15 words or less were found to be so easy as 
to have no discriminating power and were dropped, The final form of the test 
for validation was then prepared. 

Validity was determined by administering the test to 500 students entering 
shorthand classes. During the next two years, various measures of achieve¬ 
ment were collected. Table 47 reports validity coefficients obtained for the 
total test score, These validity coefficients are high enough to justify using 
the test at least to identify girls likely to have difficulty in the course. Since a 
coefficient of .65 means that many false predictions will be made in individual 
cases, a school may prefer to use the test to point out those who should have 
special attention from the teacher rather than arbitrarily to bar girls with 
low scores from trying shorthand. 

Table 47. Correlation of Scores on E.R.C, Stenographic Aptitude Test 
with Various Criteria, for 500 Shorthand Students (7) 


Criterion 


Correlaiion 


Accuracy of transcription after one year of study: dictation at 60 w.p.m. or less ,54 

Accuracy of transcription after two years of study: dictation at 80 w.p.m. or less .65 

Accuracy of transcription after two years of study; dictation at more than 80 w.p.m. .70 

Accuracy of transcription after two years of study: dictation of material, the short¬ 
hand outlines for which had not been studied (80 w.p.m.) .58 

Accuracy of transcription after two years of study, shorthand notes being tran¬ 
scribed two weeks after dictation (90 w.p.m. or less) .65 

Rate of transcription at end of two years of study .35 
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9. What abilities listed in the job analysis are not represented in the final test? 

10. What forecasting efficiency corresponds to a validity coefficient of .70? 

11. Says Deemei'’s manual, ‘*No reli^ility coefficients are reported for this test 
because it is felt that they add nothing to the reported validity coefficients. If 
the validity coefficient is satisfactory, the reliability coefficient must be satis¬ 
factory.” Although the latter sentence is defensible, one sometimes wishes 
reliability data also. What important questions about Deemer’s test would be 
answered by reliability coefficients for subtests and total score? 

12. What explanations can be offered for the failure of the validity coefficient to 
reach 1.00? What does this imply regarding ways to improve the prediction in 
further studies? 


Raw Data 

Number of Trainees 


Percent 
of Work 
Correct 
on 25th 
Lesson 
(3rd Day) 

91^100 

81-90 

71-80 

61-70 

51-60 

41-50 

31-40 

21-30 

0-20 


Men 

Later 

Quali¬ 

fied 

N = 216 

144 

31 

23 

4 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 


Men 

Later 

Failed 

N=126 

31 

16 

16 

17 

20 

16 

5 

5 

0 


Bi-sertol correlation., test and criterion! 
.64 


Effect of cutting score to eliminate 
poorest 81 men? 


Me^obove70 

Men below 71 ^ -| 


Successful 


IT Z i Unsuccessful 


Saving in man-days resulting from 
elimination after 25th trial: 



Men trained 

Men trained 

Men 

Man-days 

Man-dayi 


for 3 days 

for 45 days 

qualified 

per finished 
operator 

wasted 

through 

failure 

Without screening 

342 

342 

216 

76 

6048 

With screening 

342 

261 

198 

65 

3267 


Fig. 59. Three methods of reporting the effectiveness of a proposed selection 
plan for Morse code receivers (data from 11 ). Men were given repeated lessons 
in code-voice training. !t is proposed that men having difficulty on the twenty- 
fifth trial, on the third day, be dropped from the program, which requires a 
total of 48 days. 

TREATMENT OF DATA IN PREDICTION STUDIES 

There are many methods of organizing data from prediction studies. The 
reader who surveys the literature will be impressed with the variety of re¬ 
ports used, but dismayed by the difficulty of comparing results from studies 
presented in different ways. Often an investigator deliberately chooses the 
form of report which, while truthful, places his selection battery in the most 
favorable light. The reader must be able to compare different methods of 
reporting similar data, to avoid being misled by dramatic rephrasing of the 
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same facts. The widely used methods of reporting prediction studies are as 
follows: 

1. Correlation. A test having a high correlation with a criterion is a useful 
predictor; one with low correlation usually is not. 

2. Screening effectiveness. Such a report indicates the number of successful 
employees earning good and poor scores on the selection test, compared 
to the number of unsuccessful employees earning similar scores, 

3. Benefits. In this method, attention is focused on the net gain, in dollars 
and cents, from employing only selected men. This method usually com¬ 
pares the turnover cost of failing employees and superior employees, or 
the labor cost per unit produced by each group. Where man-hoiu's are 
precious, savings may be reported in those terms. 

All of these methods are legitimate, and in business the third may be the 
only relevant indication of the merit of a selection plan. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, correlation is a preferable method for reporting validation research. It 
has the advantage of permitting comparison of the results of different studies, 
and of giving a figure which can be placed on a scale from zero to perfect 
forecasting eflBciency ( p. 39). The second method has the advantage of easy 
interpretation and is more suitable than simple correlation wherever there 
is a curvilinear relation between test and criterion. Special problems in this 
method of analysis are discussed in Chapter 14. 

Multiple Correlation 

Where a single correlation is to be predicted, one seeks the tests having 
the highest correlation with the criterion. Better prediction is obtained by 
basing the prediction on several tests, since the job usually calls for many 
abilities. Multiple correlation is a statistical technique for determining how 
to combine tests to get the best possible prediction and to estimate what cor¬ 
relation the composite score will have with the criterion. Formulas for mul¬ 
tiple correlation are given in most statistics texts. 


Table 48. Effect on Multiple Correlation of Adding Tests 
to Battery (17r p. 83) 


Tests 

Correlation with 
Criterion (Shop 
Performance of 
Junlor-High-School 
Boys) 

Multiple Correlation 
of Criterion with 

First Test, First Two 
Tests, First Three 
Tests, Etc. 

Paper Form Board 

.43 

.43 

Stenquist Assembly 

.26 

.44 

Steadiness 

.29 

.53 

Card sorting 

.27 

.563 

Tapping 

.18 

.580 

Link's Spatial Relations 

.36 

.594 

Packing blocks 

.28 

.5953 
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To obtain a high multiple correlation, tests are sought tohich have a posi¬ 
tive correlation with the criterion and low correlations with each other. There 
is little value in combining tests of the same ability; this is merely equivalent 
to making the original test more reliable. But if a new test measures a Qom- 
ponent of the job-criterion not estimated by the first test, it will improve the 
multiple correlation appreciably. The example in Table 48 shows not only 
that prediction improves when we combine several tests with low validity. It 
also'shows that the multiple correlation reaches a ceiling very rapidly, so that 
adding tests beyond the first three or four is rarely valuable. More elaborate 
prediction batteries are worth while only when each added test measures a 
new factor. 

One can often afford to discard tests from a trial selection battery even 
though they have positive correlations with the criterion, A study with the 
MacQuarrie test, which has seven subtests, illustrates this point. The test was 
used to predict ratings of radio assemblers in training. The best correlation 
obtainable by weighting all seven subtests was .46. By combining the four 
best subtests—Tracing, Location, Copying, and Blocks—a multiple correla¬ 
tion of .44 was obtained. The four best tests are as useful in this prediction as 
the entire set requiring about twice as much time (10). 

A third illustration may be given to show how little value there is in ex¬ 
tending a battery by adding even reliable tests, if they duplicate abilities 
already measured. The following correlations between tests and elimination 
from flying training were found by the AAF (8, p. 194): 

Pilot stanine (i.e., composite score on selection battery) .653 
Stanine plus Qualifying examination .655 

Stanine plus Qualifying plus General Classification Test .655 

Critical-Score Method 

In contrast to the prediction formula by means of which one sets up a 
composite score on all tests, the critical-score technique is much simpler. A 
critical score, or cutting score> is the score at which the number of probable 
failures becomes so high that persons below that level are poor risks. To use 
more than one predictor, a multiple screen is set up, so that a person falling 
below the critical score on any test is eliminated. 

Establishment of a critical score is illustrated by the data in Figure 60. The 
investigator here obtained IQ's from the Terman Group or Otis Self-Ad¬ 
ministering mental tests, which are nearly equivalent, for 1146 pupils in one 
high school. Over a period of years, he accumulated records of their passing 
and failing, as plotted in Figure 60. From these data, one may advise an en¬ 
tering pupil whether he has a good chance of passing the course. If one 
chooses to screen out pupils who have one chance in three of failing, IQ 92 
will be used as a cutting score for admission to algebra, and IQ 80 for ad¬ 
mission to English. 
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The peculiar efiFectiveness of the critical-score method is shown by Tiffin's 
data on paper-machine operators (23). The Bennett test was only a fair pre¬ 
dictor, judged by the correlation of .47 with foreman's rating. But the data 
shown in Figure 61 indicate that the test is quite effective in one way: Any¬ 
one who is very bad on the test is very bad on the job. Evidently, mechanical 
comprehension is a necessary but not sufficient condition for being a good 
operator. A cutting score of 30 will eliminate five very poor men, at no cost in 



Fig. 60. Relation between IQ and probability of failure in 
English and algebra (14). 


good men. Any higher score begins to take a toll of both good and poor men. 
(In practice, more cases are required to establish a cutting score than are 
available here.) 

13. What cutting scores would be used if we wished to admit pupils to classes 
when they have an even chance of passing (Fig. 60)? 

14. What assumptions are made if cutting scores based on Figure 60 are applied 
in other schools? 

15. What effect would raising the cutting score for code learning to 90 have on 
the screening effectiveness of the proposed elimination plan (Fig. 59)? How 
many man-days would be saved? 

16. Under what circumstances is it practicable to use a severe cutting score rather 
than a lenient one? 

17. Detennine the median rating of men falling in each interval, 0-30, 31-40, 
41-50, 51 and over, from the data in Figure 61. What effect would a cutting 
score of 50 have on the quality of employees hired? 

Results of screening are often described in terms of ‘^misses" and *Talse 
positives." The aim in screening is to detect probable failures. Since one is 
looking for symptoms of failure, the medical terminology of “false positive" 
applies when one labels a person as a probable failure though he would 
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not actually fail (see 
Fig. 62). If the screen¬ 
ing system accepts a 
man who later fails, that 
case was a “miss” for the 
system. The best selec¬ 
tion system reduces both 
false positives and miss¬ 
es, but a deep cut leads 
to many false positives 
and few misses, while a 
shallow cut is likely to 
increase the number of 
misses. Which type of 
cut is best depends upon 
the relative seriousness 
of false positives and 
misses, and whether we can afford to discard many applicants in processing. 

18. Which would be preferable, false positives or misses, in each of these situa¬ 
tions? 

a. Candidates for admission to teacher training are screened for ability. 

b. It is important to hire skilled sheet-metal workers to fill vacancies, during a 
time of tight labor supply. Men cannot be trained on the job. 

c. In inducting soldiers, screening is used to determine which should be 
checked individually by psychiati’ists. 

d. A company wishes to hire mechanics and put them through an expensive 
training program; success cannot be observed until the end of the course. 

In guidance the above plans for screening are modified. Since factors not 

measured in tests must be con¬ 
sidered to do full justice to the 
results, counselors prefer to use 
tests as a basis for discussion and 
judgment, rather than to employ 
arbitrary cutofis. Many person¬ 
nel workers selecting or placing 
workers use tests as a source of 
information rather than adopt¬ 
ing cutting formulas; selection is 
based on a final subjective judg¬ 
ment. Some doubt is cast on the 
wisdom of such a selection pro¬ 
cedure, except where personnel 
workers are extiemely compe- 

^ Reproduced by permission of Prentice-Halh-Inc., from Industrial psychology, Second 
Edition, by Joseph Tiffin. Copyright, 1942, 1947, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Satisfactory 

Workers 


Unsatisfactory 

Workers 


o 

O 

i/i 

15 

.y 
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• 
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. . , . • 

.• • • • * 

, Hits 

• 

• 
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• 


Failed 
on Test 


Passed on Test 


Fig. 62. Determination of effectiveness of 
a critical score. 



Score on Bennett Test 

Fig. 61, Score on Bennett test and rated ability of 
paper-machine operators.^ 
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tentj by results found in Navy classification. Trained enlisted classification 
specialists interviewed each man, having available his test scores, a life 
history, and other data. The interviewer gave a final rating as to the man s 
probable success in training school. Men sent to electrician s mate school 
had varying success in the school. A combination of two tests (Electrical 
Knowledge and Arithmetic Reasoning) correlated .50 with success in 
training. Interviewer's rating, based on tests plus judgment, correlated only 
.41 with success. In other words, judgments departing from the test recom¬ 
mendation reduced tire correctness of prediction (6). This finding was con¬ 
firmed in Air Force research. 

19. What factors outside the test must ordinarily be considered in deciding 
which of two men with equal test scores should be hired for a civilian job 
comparable to electrician’s mate trainee? 

20. A high-school boy has equal scores in two test batteries, one supposed to pre¬ 
dict success in electrical work, and one to predict success in work with Diesel 
engines. If the tests are equally valid, what non-test factors would be consid¬ 
ered in advising him which type of training to enter? 

Illustrative Results 

When research on validation is completed, one has a selection program to 
put into operation. Tables 49 and 50 illustrate the selection program installed 
by the Army Air Force, which used a multiple-correlation method, and the 


Table 49. Validity Data and Combining Weights Used in the AAF Classification 
Program of November, 1943 (8, pp. 99, 101) 


Test 

Correlation with Criterion^ 

Relative Weight 

Bomb. 

Nav, 

Pilot 

Bomb. 

Nav. 

Pilot 

Printed tests: 







Reading comprehension 

.12 

.32 

.19 

8 

2 

— 

Spatial orientation 11 


.33 

.25 

— 

1 0 

5 

Spatial orientalion 1 

.12 

.38 

.20 

— 

9 

6 

Dial and table reading 

.10 

.53 

.19 

14 

1 3 

4 

Biographical data—'pilot 

— 1 

— 

.32 

— 

— 

15 

Biographical data—navigator 

—^ 

.23 

-.03 


9 

-- 

Mechanical principles 

.08 

.13 

.32 

— 

— 

8 

Technical vocabulary—pilot 

.04 

.10 

.30 

— 

— 

13 

Technical vocabulary—nav. 

.04 

.22 

.09 

— 

— 

— 

Mathematics 

.10 

.50 

.08 

— 

18 

— 

Arithmetic reasoning 

.12 

.45 

.09 

8 

12 

— 

Instrument comprehension 1 

— 

— 

.151 



Q 

Instrument comprehension 11 

— 

— 

.35/ 



V 

Numerical operations, front 

.13 

.26 

.01 

— 

— 

— 

Numerical operations, back 

.11 

.28 

.02 

— 

— 

— 

Speed of identification 

.00 

.19 

.18 

— 

— 

— 

Apparatus tests; 







Rotary pursuit 

.14 

.10 

.21 

12 

— 

4 

Complex coordination 

.18 

.24 

.38 

12 

— 

17 

Finger dexterity 

.16 

,20 

.11 

19 

6 

— 

Discrimination reaction time 

.22 

.36 

.22 

27 

6 

4 

Two-hand coordination 

.12 

.26 

.30 

— 

1 1 

4 

Rudder control 


— 

.42 

— 

— 

12 


The criterion is graduation or elimination from training. 
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Table 50. Multiple Cutoff Plan for British Army Classification® (3) 


“FomUy" qf DuUes 

Matrix^ 

Bennett 

Mechanical 

Compre- 

hensio'n 

Arilh- 

metic 

Verbol 

Cleri¬ 

cal 

Agility*^ 

Other 

Tests 

/. Driving 

4 

3- 

Any 

Any 

4 

4 

Assembly‘s 
over 23 

2. Maintenance 

3- 

3 + 

3- 

Any 

Any 

Any 

Assembly 
over 40 

3. Signaling 

3- 

3_ 

3-j- 

3 + 

3- 

4 

Morse® 
over 50 

4. Construction 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Any 

4 

— 

5. Clerks, storekeepers 

3- 

4 

3 — 

3 + 

3- 

Any 

— 

6. Other mobile (combat) 

Any 

Any 

Any 

Any 

Any 

3 — 

— 

7. Other domestic, administrative 

Any 

Any 

Any 

Any 

Any 

Any 



“Eacli score indicates the lowest test grade usable in each classification. Grades range from a high of 
1 to a low of 5. 

® A non-verbal test of general ability. 

® A test of general bodily coordination and speed. 

^ A test resembling the Stenquist Assembly test. 

® A test of perception of dots and dashes, resembling the Seashore rhythm test. 

program of the British Army, which used a multiple cutoff plan. The AAF 
tried numerous tests, chosen on the basis of a job analysis. These were tested 
experimentally on successive classes of air cadets, die battery being revised 
as new and better tests were found. The same tests were used to predict suc¬ 
cess as pilot, bombardier, and navigator, using a different combining formula 
for each job. Table 49 indicates the weighting plan. In selecting bombardiers, 
for example, discrimination reaction time and finger dexterity counted very 
heavily; reading and 
arithmetic had only a 
small weight. Composite 9 
scores could also be ^ 
computed for such spe¬ 
cialties as fighter pilot, g 7 
bomber pilot, mechanic- ^ ^ 
armorer-gunner, and ra- -g 
dar observer. Figure 63 5 

shows representative va- <“ ^ 
lidity data, gathered over Jo 
a two-year period. The ^ 3 
correlation of pilot apti- ^ 
tude rating with gradua- 
tion-elihpination was .45, 1 

but this coefiicient would 
be higher if men with ^ 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 ;0 

® Per Cent 

Percent eliminated | [ Percent graduated 

before entering elemen- Fig. 63. Elimination of cadets from elementary pilo 
tary training, training in relation to pilot aptitude score (8, p. 134) 


low composite scores 
had not been eliminated 
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The British plan, instead of combining scores into a single composite, em¬ 
ployed separate hurdles or cutting scores for each test in each division of 
the service. For men who qualified for several classifications, assignment 
was made on tlie basis of preference and the current needs of the various 
branches. 

21. What abilities counted more heavily in the bombardier-prediction score than 
in the other two predictions? 

22. How do you account for the different weights assigned the first two tests in 
navigator prediction, in view of their similar validity coefficients? 

23. Which of the three aircrew jobs has the smallest psychomotor component, ac¬ 
cording to the prediction weights? 

Comparison of Multiple-Screen and Multiple-Correlation Methods 

The essential difference between the two plans for organizing predictive 
data is that one yields a composite score and one does not. Figure 64 outlines 
graphically tlie difference in the assumptions made under the two plans. The 
multiple-correlation method has these advantages: 

1. It indicates the rank, in all-round ability, of men who pass the screen. 
This is useful in identifying men requiring special assistance during training, 
or for singling out superior men for special responsibility. 

2. For a particular man, it permits a comparison of his probable success in 
various specialties, instead of merely eliminating the assignments in which lie 
would fail. 

3. It permits combining the tests in that proportion which gives the highest 
correlation. Prediction is therefore more accurate than with a multiple cutoff, 

4. It yields, in the multiple correlation, a simple estimate of the eflSciency 
of prediction from the test battery. The formula also indicates the contribu¬ 
tion of each test to the final prediction. 

The multiple cutoff method has these advantages: 

1. It does not assume that strength in one ability compensates for in¬ 
adequacy in another important ability. 

2. It is easier to compute and easier for the layman to understand than a 
composite formula. It is usually easier to administer. 

3. Retaining the scores of separate tests in the record permits more ef¬ 
fective guidance or placement than an undifferentiated composite or average, 

The multiple cutoff plan is more compatible with recent thinking about 
the value of multiple criteria. If a person can succeed on a job in different 
ways, it need not be assumed that liis special strengths and special weak¬ 
nesses cancel each other. In selecting potential symphony conductors for 
training, most people would agree that intelligence and pitch discrimination 
are requisites. But if tests were used, a battery combining these two pre- 
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Suppose an intelligence test and a coordination test both predict a certain job, as indicated 
by the following data: 


80 ‘ 90 100 110 120 

Intelligence 

o Good men 


20 25 30 35 40 

Coordination 

• Failures on job 


Then suppose six new applicants are being considered, whose scores are as follows: 


IQ 80 

IQ 100 

IQ 90 

IQ 

90 

IQ 100 

IQ 110 

Coord. 20 

Coord. 30 

Coord. 25 

Coord, 

40 

Coord. 30 

Coord. 35 


Multiple-screen method of selection 

The scatter diagram shows that men with IQ 80 or 90 tend to fail on the job. Also, men with 
coordination of 20 or 25 tend to fail. It is therefore decided to screen out all applicants with 
IQ below 100, or coordination below 30. 

Tliis is how the six men are judged by this method: 




Lioo 

Cohf 

d. 30 




IQ(5^ 

IjllO 

CoVr 

y. 35 


Multiple-correlation method of selection 

The statistical computations of this method set im a prediction formula for combining 
the scores. In this problem the formula might be JQ -j- 4 times Coordination. 

This formula is applied to each man, with these results: 


Combined Combined Combined Combined Combined Combined 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 

160 220 190 250 220 250 


The men with the poorest composite scores are eliminated: 



When the fourth man is hired, it is assumed that his superior coordination makes up for his 
lack of intelligence. On some jobs this assumption is unsound. 

Fig. 64. Comparison of multiple-screen and multiple-correlation methods. 


dictive scores would pass an exceptionally brilliant thinker who could not 
tell when the musicians were in key. 

At one time during World War II, the Navy desired to train men to op¬ 
erate anti-submarine listening gear. By the usual research procedure, psy¬ 
chologists established a prediction formula; Men were screened on general 
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intelligence; and within the surviving group, predictions were based on the 
average of the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension test and several Seashore 
tonal tests. Following standard Navy procedure, acceptable men were sent to 
training school, and those who failed in school were assigned to general sea 
duty as apprentice seamen. It was therefore a serious matter when a man of 
good intelligence was sent to a school for which he was unqualified, since his 
ability would not be used at a high level for tlae balance of the war. Many 
men who failed in the school did so because of veiy poor tonal judgment, 
which made them unfitted for listening duty. How had they happened to be 
sent to sound training? Their high mechanical comprehension (many had 
studied college physics) raised their average enough to conceal, in the 
formula, Their weakness. Such men, despite an adequate “average^* ability, 
were doomed to fail in sound training when they might have been good in 
engineering, radar maintenance, or navigation. In fact, a few were salvaged 
by school ofi&cers and sent to other training, where they did well. At a later 
date, further research led to a multiple-screen selection procedure. 

Unless used wisely, the prediction-formula procedure can lure a tester into 
the ancient error of adding 3 pigs and 2 wheelbarrows, and taking the an¬ 
swer “5” seriously, 

PRINCIPLES OF PREDICTION 

Anyone selecting aptitude tests has to evaluate studies of validity reported 
in tlie literature. These studies follow the general plan outlined earlier in the 
chapter, but to interpret the results correctly one must he aware of several 
statistical principles. This section presents the most important of these. 

What Is an Acceptable Validity Coefficient? 

As validity coefficients for various tests have been presented in past chap¬ 
ters, the reader has probably been mentally classifying them as “good” or 
“poor.” Many tests, especially of special abilities, do not seem very satis¬ 
factory at first glance. But, in one sense, a test has a satisfying validity co¬ 
efficient if it is better than other tests for the same purpose, A correlation of 
.70 is far short of perfect, yet Deemer s shorthand test is a substantial achieve¬ 
ment, simply because it yields a better prediction than previous tests for 
stenography. Probably the only fair standard for an acceptable validity co¬ 
efficient is the question: Does the test permit us to make a better judgment 
than we could make without it—sufficiently better to justify its cost? 

Psychologists have now abandoned tlieir insistence on validity coefficients 
of .70 or .80 for all tests. While we would be pleased to reach these or better 
levels, the experience of 30 years of practical testing shows that we very often 
cannot attain such standards. It has been found repeatedly that coefficients 
as low as .30 are of definite practical value (of. Table 49). Occasionally, a 
test with much lower validity is promising for further development, if it 
measures what no other test does. 
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, The evaluation of validity coefRcients for industrial and military testing is 
now made in terms of selection cost (1). A test which substantially increases 
the proportion of good employees is a test worth using. But the validity of 
die test must be balanced against attrition, the number of potential good em¬ 
ployees discarded in screening. The point may be illustrated with reference 
to Figure 61. If paper-machine operators rated 6 or below are considered un¬ 
desirable, the Bennett test will sort out poor employees. Of the present em¬ 
ployees, 19 (40 percent) are poor. If we had refused to hire any man with a 
Bennett score below 31, only 15 men out of 43 (35 percent) would be poor. 
A cutting score of 40 would pass 27 men, of whom 5 (19 percent) would be 
poor. A cutting score of 50 passes just 11 men, but only 9 percent of them 
are poor. With different cutting scores, then, we can increase the percentage 
of satisfadtory employees from 60 to 91. But the attrition is tremendous. With 
a cutting score of 50, it would be very difficult to find enough suitable em¬ 
ployees, since we would have to process four times as many applicants to 
obtain the same number of operators. Whether tliis can be done depends 
upon the labor supply. A low cutting score on the Bennett test would be 
helpful in times of tight labor supply, since it would drop out four failures at 
no cost in good men. In times when applicants are plentiful, the test could 
be used with a very high cutting score, since it is certainly desirable to up¬ 
grade the working force*until 91 percent are satisfactory. 

Two other factors are considered in addition to labor supply. One is the 
possibility of placing rejected applicants in other jobs. Tin's is especially im¬ 
portant in military processing, where nearly every man must be used. Since 
every man is to be placed, there is nothing to lose if tests having very low but 
positive validities are used in assigning men. The other factor to consider is 
the cost of hiring unsuitable workers. If hiring and training cost is low, there 
may be little value in screening employees even when a validity coefficient is 
.70. A test with a validity of only .10 or .20 may be important if it saves thou¬ 
sands of dollars otherwise wasted in training an inept flier or rehabilitating a 
man who develops a predictable combat neurosis. 

Taylor and Russell have developed tables showing the relations between 
validity coefficient, selection ratio (percentage of applicants to be hired), 
and: improvement in percentage of satisfactory employees (22). Tiffin s chart 
based on these tables shows this relation graphically (Fig. 65), The chart 
is based on a situation in which 50 percent of employees are satisfactory be¬ 
fore introduction of a proposed selection test. It is seen from the chart that if 
we can afford to hire only 30 percent of those tested, a test with a validity 
coefficient of .50 will cut the number of failures in half. Even a test with a 
validity of .20 will eliminate eight failures out of every hundred men hired. 

The following comment by Tiffin is a good summary of fhe point under 
consideration (23, pp. 69-‘70): 

“Psychologists dealing with vocational guidance and individual consultation are 
usually more interested in making accurate individual predictions than in making 
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group predictions. Most of these psychologists have tended, therefore, to evaluate 
a test almost entirely in terms of its validity coefficient. They have stressed the 
fact (which is unquestionably true for individual prediction) that there is no 
substitute for high validity: that if two tests have been validated against the 
same criterion, and one has a higher validity coefficient than the other, there is 
no way to make the one having the lower validity serve as well. The main point 



Fig. 65. Effect of test validity and the selection ratio on the screening 
efficiency of an employee selection test. 


of the above discussion is that in group testing, where one is interested in average 
rather tlian individual results, one can make the test with the lower validity per¬ 
form as well as the other by sufficiently reducing the selection ratio. In other words, 
in group testing, a reduction of the selection ratio is a substitute for high valid¬ 
ity. ... A reduction' in the selection ratio can be utilized whenever two or more 
employees are being placed on two or more differont jobs, and if tests of some 
validity are available for each of the jobs.”^ 

In evaluating a validity coefficient to decide whether a test is worth using, 
one must ask the following questions; 

1. Is the decision being made one of crucial importance to the individual, so 
that an error in prediction will be very damaging to him?^ 

2. Can we afford to hire, and later discharge or transfer to other duties, men 
who prove to be unsuccessful? 

8. Is it important to hire every applicant who will be satisfactory, even 
though this also involves hiring many men who will fail? 

4. Does this test measure an ability which is already fairly well measured by 
other tests or procedures already in use? 

^ This quotation and Fig: 65 reproduced by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., from 
Industrial psychology. Second Edition, by Joseph Tiffin. Copyright, 1942, 1947, by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

® The questions are so worded that an answer of ‘"no” indicates tliat tests of relatively 
low validity are likely to be helpful, 
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5. Is the validity coefficient much lower tlian the reliability coefBcient of the 
test? (If not, lengthening the test should raise validity.) 

6. Is administration of the test difficult and costly? 

24. In the light of the foregoing questions, how satisfactory is Deemer’s validity 
coefficient of about .65? 

25. In one pilot-selection study, the predictive validity of pencil-and-paper tests 
was .64 (elimination-graduation criterion). The coefficient is raised to .69 
when apparatus tests are added (8, p. 193). Is such a small increase worth 
while, in view of the questions listed above? 

26. The USES General Clerical Battery is intended to guide workers into appro¬ 
priate clerical positions (20, p, 154). A very low selection ratio may be used, 
since a particular unemployed worker may be directed into any one of hun¬ 
dreds of job families. Assume a selection ratio of .10. 

a. What improvement in success of workers recommended will result if the 
test is used to select card-punch-machine operators? The validity coef¬ 
ficient is .39. 

b. What improvement will result if the test is used to select bookkeeping- 
machine operators? The validity coefficient is .12. 

Prediction as a Function of Criteria and Training 

The size of a validity coefficient is hmited by the reliability of the criterion, 
Therefore in many studies improvement in validity coefficients is obtained 
by refining the criterion rather than by continued development of the pre¬ 
dictors. An example of the effects of better criteria is shown in Figure 66, 
When Navy classes in ship's engine operation were given no standard 
achievement tests, school grades had rather small correlations witli predic¬ 
tive tests. But when two highly valid achievement tests were used in allot¬ 
ting school grades, the classification tests were much better predictors. It is 
to be noted that the earlier grades were influenced most by the abilities 
measured in the Arithmetic test. When a valid measure of job knowledge 
and skill was developed, the prediction relied most heavily on Mechanical 
Knowledge and Mechanical Aptitude factors. The tests that predict a valid 
criterion may be different from those predicting an invalid criterion. 

When a prediction study is made, it is assumed that all cases included in a 
particular correlation have been given similar treatment in all stages of the 
study. They must have the same training, the same incentive, and the same 
iype of grading. Otherwise, the correlation will be reduced even if the test 
predicts well how each man responds to whatever experiences he receives. 
Variation in grading from instructor to instructor has been one major source 
of difficulty in predicting college grades. A study of prediction of success in 
20 nursing schools gave multiple correlations of disappointing size, from .26 
to .50. When computations were based on one school at a time, validities 
jumped markedly (as high as .80 in school A; as high as .77 in school K). The 
authors traced the low correlations in combined samples to variation in grad¬ 
ing policies of the schools (24). 
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Fig. 66. Correlations of Navy classification tests v/ith grades in Basic En¬ 
gineering School, before and after introduction of standard achievement tests 
(21, p. 307). 


If there is variation in the training given different men, their final scores 
will not be predicted accurately. Figure 67 illustrates this problem. The data 
plotted are the scores of two classes of student torpedomen on a prediction 
test and an achievement test. Since actual scores of all men are not available, 
these scores are hypothetical data based on a study reported by the staff of 
the Bureau of Naval Pei*sonnel (21, p. 808), For the entire scattergram, the 
correlation is positive but low. It is apparent that Class 2 had poorer instruc¬ 
tion, since men of the same aptitude earned poorer scores than similar men 
in Class 1. Within either class, the correlation is high, and final scores can be 
predicted in either class with an error of five points or less. 

Restriction of Range 

It was mentioned in Chapter 4 that tests predict less accurately when they 
are applied to a homogeneous group. Validity coefficients rise when a test is 
applied to a group with a wide range of ability, and drop when the test is 
used On a restricted, preselected group. Many studies are based on selected 
groups. Deemer, for example, did not test how well his instrument predicted 
shorthand learning of all girls. Instead, it was tried on girls already planning 
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to take the course. Probably many of low aptitude were not included, since 
girls entering a shorthand course have normally already successfully com- 
pleted some work in typing. If Deemer s test, then, were applied to an en- 
thely unscreened group, a higher coefficient would result. On the other hand, 
it would yield a lower validity coefficient if applied to a single class, all of 
whom had about equal intelligence. 

The effect of screening upon validity coefficients is illustrated by the AAF 
study referred to earlier. The validity coefficient of the battery for pilot selec¬ 
tion was in the neigh¬ 
borhood of .37 for men 
normally passing the 
screen. When, for ex¬ 
perimental purposes, a 
completely unscreened 
group was sent to pilot 
training, the failure rate 
rose enormous'ly. In this- 
group, the validity co-: 
efficient rose to .66 (8, 
pp. 103, 193). 

Investigators are fre¬ 
quently perplexed when 
a variable listed in the 
job analysis fails to pre¬ 
dict the criterion of suc¬ 
cess. The job analysis 
may have been correct 
in listing the ability as 
essential to the job, yet 
selection may have re¬ 
duced its significance as 
a predictor. If one is to 
continue to draw, liis 
sample from a similarly selected group, this variable will not help in pre¬ 
diction. But if prediction on a less selected group becomes important, the 
variable which was once of no value may turn out to be m good predictor. 
For example, intelligence tests have consistently been poor predictors of suc¬ 
cess in teaching. The explanation is obvious: Nearly every teacher has sur¬ 
vived years of schooling with at least adequate grades, so that every teacher 
has a fair to superior degree of intelligence (Fig. @8). Among those so se¬ 
lected, differences in tested Intelligence play little part in determining suc¬ 
cess as teachers. Granted that an intelligence test will not help a school 
system hire teachers, an intelligence test is still a major factor in advising a 
girl in high school whether she is likely to be able to complete a teacher¬ 
training course. 



Score on Mechanical Knowledge Test 


Fig. 67. Relation between classification test scores 
and achievement test scores for two classes of torpe¬ 
domen. (Hypothetical data, based on a study re¬ 
ported by the Bureau of Naval Personnel [21, p. 
308].) 
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All Adolescents Who Might 
Want to Teach 


Adolescents Reaching 
a Teaching Position 
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27. Preselection operates 
on some characteris¬ 
tics and not on others 
in any situation. If 
one were considering 
the probable success 
in industrial jobs of 
graduates from an en¬ 
gineering school, what 
characteristics would 
have a restricted 
range owing to pre¬ 
selection? What char¬ 
acteristics would prob¬ 
ably not have been so 
restricted? 

Contamination 
of Criteria 

It is important to 
guard against contami¬ 
nation of criteria, which 
spuriously raises correla* 
tions. Wherever ratings 
are used as criteria, 


Intelligence there is a possibility that 

teachers, foremen, or 
other judges are influ¬ 
enced by partial knowl¬ 
edge of the prediction 
test scores. Teachers 
may be influenced in 
their grading by knowl¬ 
edge of a pupiFs IQ, A foreman may rate a man higher than his performance 
warrants, because he knows the man has considerable experience. These in¬ 
fluences raise the correlation between grade and intelligence or rating and 
experience. The only way to eliminate contamination is to keep test data 
secret until all criterion scores have been collected. 


Fig. 68. Hypothetical data illustrating the effect 
of preselection upon correlation. Dots show scores to 
be expected if every ninth-grader interested in teach¬ 
ing later enters the profession. Circles show scores of 
persons likely to survive gradual elimination as a 
consequence of low school marks. 


28. In each of the following situations, trace the way in which contamination might 
occur, and suggest an improved procedure to avoid it. 

a. A psychologist administers aptitude tests to entering college freshmen, and 
from the results predicts each student^s success. Success is determined after 
two years by noting which students have been dropped from school by 
the school guidance committee for unsatisfactory work. The predictions 
are kept in a locked file and not made available until the two years have 
passed. The psychologist is a member of the committee, but did not dis¬ 
cuss the predictions. 
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b. Test data on pupils' intelligence, mathematical ability, and other facts are 
made available to science teachers so that they can do better teaching. 
Learning in science, which was to be predicted, is judged not by ratings but 
by an objective test of ability in science given at the end of the course. 

c. Tests for selecting salesmen are being tried experimentally. Because they 
are considered probably valid, the results are given to the sales manager for 
his guidance in assigning territories to the salesmen in the experimental 
P’oup. After a year of trial, each man is judged by the amount of his sales 
in relation to the normal amount for his territory. 

d. Flight instructor’s ratings are used as a basis for promoting men from pri¬ 
mary to advanced training. It is desired to check the validity of these ratings 
as predictors of success in advanced training. Advanced training is taken at 
the same field, with a different instructor. This man’s judgment supplies the 
criterion. 


Necessity for Confirmation of Findings 

When an investigator has once obtained a satisfactory validity coeflBcient, 
he tends to install his program and stop research. Other workers, readmg his 
report of the study, may accept his test as valid and put it to work in their 
own situations. Tliis is unsound. In the first place^ any validation results are 
influenced by chance, and correlations will fluctuate from sample to sample. 
As a result, the test which proves best in one sample may prove not to be the 
best predictor in another similar sample. Even when the results are based on 
a large sample, the particular critical score or the particular weights most ef¬ 
fective in a multiple correlation are certain to change when a new group is 
tested. If the same formula is applied in other groups, the correlation is sure 
to drop. Moreover, the supply of men and conditions of training change from 
time to time in any situation where prediction is attempted. It follows that 
the investigator must redetermine the validity of his prediction technique 
periodically. 

This problem is illustrated by data selected from a study of the success of 
recruits in a Navy radio school (9). Instead of making only one study and re¬ 
lying on the resultant correlation, the investigators tested successive com¬ 
panies of men. It is apparent from Table 51 that different tests would have 
seemed valid in different companies, if any one had been used as the sole 
experimental group. The most striking difference is in the electricity test. The 


Table 51. Change of Validity Coefficients from Group to Group (9) 


Company 

Number 

Test 

Mean 

s.d. 

Correlation with Grades 

Mathematics Radio Lab. 

A 

94 

Menfal ability 

51 

11.2 

.50 

.60 



Mathematics 

35 

10.0 

.68 

.73 



Eleciricity 

95 

6.8 

.19 

.38 

B 

TOO 

Mental ability 

53 

10.6 

.61 

.40 



Mathematics 

34 

11.3 

.82 

.54 



Electricity 

87 

11,3 

.25 

.69 

C 

100 

Mental ability 

56 

10.1 

.41 

.20 
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experimenters traced the shift in correlation to the fact that Company A was 
composed of recruits having some electrical experience, whereas Company B 
included many men with litde electrical background. 

If a battery selected for a given situation must be rechecked from time to 
time, we surely cannot expect the battery used in one situation to work with¬ 
out modification in a different situation. If the second situation is much like 
the first, the tests useful in one place should prove valid in the other. If the 
situations differ appreciably, it may be necessary to introduce new tests or to 
change the weights assigned. In using the findings of research in another situ¬ 
ation, there is no substitute for confirmatory research in the new situation. 

29. What selection or classification scheme would probably have been used if only 
Company A had been studied? If only Company B had been studied? 

30. Which shifts in correlation (Table 51) can be explained in terms of change in 
the range of talent from group to group? 

SINGLE-PURPOSE APTITUDE TESTS 

One by one, we have considered the various important types of ability 
tests. General mental ability, which was first considered, is a factor found to 
influence success in almost every job. Attention was next directed to tests in¬ 
tended to measure each of the widely important special abilities; they also 
are likely to be valuable in prediction in many situations. To complete the 
picture of ability tests available for predictive uses, it remains only to survey 
the tests designed for prognosis of specific single activities, Deemer^s steno¬ 
graphic test is an example of this type. Complex coordination tests also are 
useful only for predicting very limited performances. 

Table 52 contains a representative listing of the prognostic tests which 
have been described in the literature. Tests have been designed for prognosis 
in most secondary-school subjects and for many college subjects, in an at- 

Table 52. Representative Prognostic Tests 
Content and Validity 

Test and Publisher Special Features Coefficient® Comments of Reviewers* 


Prognos#/c Tests for Acac/emi'c Subjecfs: 

Iowa Placement Ex.amt- Mental operations and .50^,60 with 

nations (Univ. (owe) knowledge like that used marks In the 

(n the course. Separate individual 

tests for foreign language^ course 

chemistry, etc. 


Lee Test of Algebraic Arithmetic, proportions, 
Ability (Pub. Sch, PubI, number series, formoias 
Co.) 


.71 with 

achievement 

test 


Symonds Foreign Lan- Knowledge of English gram- .60 with 

guoge Prognosis mar, exercises in learning achievement 

(Teachers Coll., Esperanto tests 

Columbia Univ.) 


"Higher prognostic, validity 
for that purpose than gen¬ 
eral intelligence tests. . « . 
Distinctive advance |n psy¬ 
chometric procedures" (16, 
pp. 228-229). 

"Undoubtedly of some Vdlue 
in detecting ability in "di- 
gebra. . . . Wqtjtld be 
much better if eacih subtest 
not quite so homogene¬ 
ous . . (Wilks, 4, p. 280). 

"Hardly more than a lingu¬ 
istically weighted intelli¬ 
gence test" (Kaulfers, 4, 
p. 1 57). 
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Table 52. Representative Prognostic Tests {Continued) 


Test and Publisher 

Content and 

Special Features 

Validity 

Coefficient® 

Comments of Reviewers' 

Tests for Professions and Vocations: 

Engineering and Physical Mathematics, spatial, me- 

,73 with grades 

"Should be validated in terms 

Science Aptitude 

chanical comprehension. 

in war-emer- 

of the situation in which it is 

(Psych. Corp.) 

vocabulary, etc. Designed 

gency train- 

to be employed. . . • User 


for war-industry trainees 

ing 

will find it necessary to pre- 

Stanford Scientific Apti- 

Various types of judgment,. 

.74 with rat- 

pare norms based on his 
local group" (Frederick- 
sen, 5). 

"The test is not valid. . . . 

tude (Stanford) 

reasoning, carefulness. 

ings of sci- 

Zyve’s coefficients are ai- 


Supposed to select re- 

ence students 

most certainly spurious" 

Medical Aptitude (Assn. 

search workers 

Verbal abilities, with em- 

,37 with fresh- 

(16, p. 238. See also 
Crawford, 4, p, 453). 

Am. Med. Coll.) 

phasis on scientific con- 

man medical 



tent. Test not released. 
One annual nation-wide 
testing for prospective 
medical students 

grades;® 
higher r ex¬ 
pected in un¬ 
screened group 

Aptitude for Nursing 

Information, reading, mem- 

.64 with first- 


(Geo. Washington 

ory, verbal; nursing con- 

quarter nurs- 


Univ.) 

tent 

ing grades 


Detroit Clerical Aptitudes 

Handwriting, checking, 

(T8, p.245) 
With marks: 

"Basically, the test measures 

(Pub. Sch, Publ. Co.) 

arithmetic, alphabetizing. 

bookkeeping, 

factors common to inlelli- 


etc. 

.56; short- 

gence tests and speed 

iowa Legal Aptitude 

Verbal abilities with legal 

hand, ,37; 
typing, .32 
.42-.77 with 

tests" (Lorge, 4, p. 434), 

(U. Iowa) 

materials 

low-school 


Other Prognosis Tests; 
Tests for radio teleg¬ 

Discrimination of code pat¬ 

grades (1) 

.25, .33 with 


raphers (U.S. Army, 

terns, learning of a few 
code characters 

time required 


unpub.) 

to attain code 


Combat Information Cen¬ 

Translation of polar co¬ 

speed of 16 
w.p.m. (19) 
.40-.55 with 


ter (iactical direction) 

ordinates to grid, scale 

success in CIC 


Aptitude (U.S. Navy, 

reading, relative move¬ 

training (21, 


unpub.) 

ment 

p. 115) 



“ From test manual unless otherwise indicated, 

^ The reader should refer to the source cited for a full statement of the reviewer’s opinion. 
® Computed by tetrachoric method from data reported by Moss (15). 


tempt to improve upon the correlations of .40-.55 that can be obtained using 
general mental tests. Tests for vocational guidance and for selection among 
applicants for training have sought to measure the abilities required for par¬ 
ticular occupations, especially at the professional level. Except in the field 
of medicine, however, such tests have had limited usefulness. Several tests 
were designed for selection of men for military specialties which cannot be 
predicted by the general classification tests. 

On the whole, standardized prognostic tests for special purposes have de¬ 
clined in use. For guidance in a high school, it would be impossible to give 
every pupil a test for every subject oifered, and prognostic tests have had 
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validities only slightly better than those for more general tests. Most counsel¬ 
ors find that a test profile describing such abilities as verbal, arithmetic rea¬ 
soning, and mechanical comprehension is more useful than one producing 
scores such as “aptitude for engineering’' or “aptitude for woodworking.” 
Prognostic tests geared to a particular subject or occupation have an ad¬ 
vantage when many people are to be considered for that one performance, 
and where the performance to be predicted involves special factors not meas¬ 
ured in tests otherwise available. Therefore, prognostic tests help the short¬ 
hand teacher identify which pupils are likely to need special instruction, as¬ 
sist medical schools to select desirab.le entrants, and aid the Navy in selecting 
radar operators. But a counselor, helping a young man choose a vocation, will 
ordinarily map out his abilities with tests measuring widely important fac¬ 
tors, rather than employ test after test for single vocations. Only in the final 
stages of guidance, when choice has narrowed to a few vocations, are special¬ 
ized prognosis tests efiicient. 

Prognostic tests for national use have one severe limitation, namely, that 
the requirements for success in an activity may be different in different situa¬ 
tions. Perhaps Latin courses seem likely to be uniform enough so that a test 
which predicts performance in Massachusetts would predict equally well in 
California. But Kaulfers points out that the validity of a prognostic test in a 
foreign language depends on the type of course offered, and that the avail¬ 
able tests are appropriate only for a now-obsolescent grammar-translation 
type of course. He adds, “Foreign language prognosis tests of the [conven¬ 
tional] type are usually excellent means for reducing foreign language 
enrollments in non-functional courses taught by teachers incapable of ad¬ 
justing either method or content to tlie needs, interests, and abilities of 
children” (4, p. 158), 

Over and over, prognostic tests with general names have been found not to 
cover validly all the situations covered by such a name. This has been most 
clearly proved by the many studies of “aptitude for selling,” for which a 
test would indeed be desirable if practical. Say Kornhauser and Schultz, 
reviewing the literature (12): “It is abundantly clear from these and other 
investigations that effective selection procedures must be worked out in 
relation to the particular type of selling; there are at present no general 'sales 
ability’ tests. Where psychologists have carried on thorough and continuous 
research, however, to develop tools which may aid management in selection 
of specific sales personnel, definite results of value have been achieved.” 

Since it is not practical here to summarize the many investigations of 
prognosis for various purposes, Table 53 has been prepared to draw the 
reader s attention to sources where summaries of prognostic studies may be 
found. 

31. The aptitude tests in the Iowa Placement Examination require about 40 min¬ 
utes each. The usual general ability tests for college freshmen require about 
• one hour.-Discuss the way in which the Iowa tests could be most effectively 
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Table 53. References Summarizing Research on Prognosis 


Performance 

Predicted 

Author of Summary, 
and Reference 

General Findings 

Clerical work 

Bills-Hammift 

Natl. Bus. Educ. Q., 

1936, 4, No. 3,26-30 

General mental tests helpful in selection of employees; 
shorthand demands special abilities not tapped by 
general tests. 


Osborne 

Natl, Bus. Educ, Q., 

1945,13, No. 4,19-28 


Dentistry 

Bellows 

J. consult, Psychol.f 
1940,4,10-15 

Five essential areas; college aptitude, ability In science, 
interests, spatial ability, eye-hand coordination. 


(Anon.) 

Vet. Admin. Tech, Bull., 

1947, TB 7-44 


Law 

Adams 

Educ. psycho!. Measmf,, 
1943, 3,291-305; 
1944,4,13-19 

Iowa Legal Aptitude Test plus pre-law grades yields 
validities as high as .77. 

Music 

Bienstock 

J, educ. Psychol,f 
1942,33,427-442 

Results are not conclusive, and present methods are in¬ 
adequate for predicting individual achievement. Tests 
are useful in a negative way, to prevent failures. 

Reading, 

beginning 

Roblnson-Hall 

Bull. Ohio Conf, Reading, 
1942, No. 3 

Readiness tests are fairly valid, but no better than intel¬ 
ligence tests or ratings based on study of each child. 

College 

grades 

Segal 

U.S. Off. Educ. Bull., 

1934, No. 15 

Ability tests, achievement tests, and high-school marks 
all correlate .50-,55 with college marks. Multiple 
r*s reach .60—.70. 


Durflinger 

J. Amer. Assn, Coll., Regis¬ 
trars, 1943,19, 68-78 


School success, 
oil levels 

Eurlch-Cain 

Encyclopaedia of Educ, Res. 
1941, pp. 838-860 



iisedj considering who should take the tests, and what judgments would be 
based on the data. 

52. Which of the prognostic tests in Table 52 would be expected to have high cor¬ 
relations with group tests of general intelligence? What does this imply regard- 
ing the usefulness of these tests? 

33. Do you agree with Kaulfers that courses should be tailored to student apti¬ 
tudes, rather than designed to fit a limited group of pupils who can be 
preselected? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bellows, Roger M. ‘Trocedures for evaluating vocational criteria.” J. appl, Psychol,, 
1941, 25, 499--513. 

Paterson, Donald G,, and others. “The criterion of mechanical ability,” in Minne¬ 
sota mechanical ability tests. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1930, pp. 
144-202. 

Stalnaker, John M. “Personnel placement in the armed forces.” }. appl, Psychol, 
1945, 29, 338-346. 
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Tiffin, Joseph. ^'General principles of employee testing,” in Industrial 'psychology. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, 2nd ed., 1947, pp. 46-80. 

Toops, Herbert A. “The criterion.” Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1944, 4, 271—297. 
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Measmt., 1947, 7, 498-504. 
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CHAPTER 1 2 


Measures of Achievement 


FUNCTIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Acliievement tests attempt to determine how much a person has learned 
from some educational experience. This chapter will demonstrate the variety 
of tests which have been devised and call attention to the many uses they 
have over and above the traditional assignment of marks. Most achievement 
tests are prepared for local purposes, but some have been standardized for 
widespread use. Although standard achievement tests have real merits, they 
are best adapted to fairly standardized types of education. 

Perhaps the best way to see the value of carefully prepared, standardized 
tests of achievement is to examine their use in a somewhat unfamiliar situa¬ 
tion. The Navy has long operated, with notable success, an immense program 
of vocational education. Navy recruits receive training in a variety of skills 
needed to maintain a complex fighting force. When civilians with educational 
and psychological training entered the service during World War II and 
were given responsibility for some Navy schools, one major change they 
proposed was the development of standard achievement tests for most serv¬ 
ice schools. The history of this program is given in a report by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel (28, pp. 287-354). The advantages the Navy found may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Tests aided in standardizing the instruction of all schools preparing 
men for a given duty. Although objectives of instruction and curricula were 
standardized, individual schools had been deviating by neglecting or over¬ 
emphasizing certain topics. Any deviation would be reflected in scores on 
the test lower than in other schools. The tests therefore forced teachers to 
do as the course planners intended. 

2. The tests provided a basis for suggesting curriculum revision and im¬ 
proving instructional methods. If certain learnings were found not to be 
mastered in the time allotted, it was possible to reconsider the length of the 
course or the emphasis placed on these outcomes in the course. Without such 
tests, instructors often assumed that, having “covered’’ a topic, they had 
taught it as well as possible. Test results were of great interest to instructors 
and often caused them to seek help from supervisors or specialists to improve 
their teaching. The tests helped to make teachers self-critical, 

3. Some tests required that the student demonstrate job skills rather than 
merely give back verbal answers, Such tests directed the attention of in¬ 
structors to the importance of teaching the behaviors the course was in- 
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tended to produce. Reliance on the lecture-discussion method of teaching 
declined. A definite improvement in the effectiveness of training was found. 

4. In the absence of tests, grades had been assigned to students on the 
basis of subjective impressions, or, at best, with the aid of teacher-made 
tests. Such marks were unreliable, failed to give attention to all significant 
aspects of the course, and were subject to bias. Even objective tests, when 
made by teachers without special training, have generally been poor meas¬ 
uring instruments. Careful preparation of tests increased the probability 
that each man would be rated fairly and accurately. 

5. Tests which placed emphasis on all significant aspects of the course 
made sure that all-round achieveipent would be considered and deficiencies 
noted. In the Basic Engineering school, before standard testing, grades 
were strongly influenced by performance in mathematical aspects of the 
course, probably because this ability was easy to test. Examinations were 
altered to place emphasis on mechanical understanding. As a result, atten¬ 
tion was drawn to men who, despite skill in arithmetic, were poor in other 
essentials. 

6. Standard tests permitted analysis of grading standards and reduced 
variations due to generosity or severity of graders, When considered in 
relation to aptitude scores, achievement scores identified classes which failed 
to make adequate progress (Fig. 67). When marks were based solely on 
standard tests, grades given at different places represented the same degree 
of proficiency. 

7. Motivation of students and instructors was improved by developing 
rivalry based on a fair standard. Showing a man the particular ways in which 
he needs further skill is an excellent way to motivate study, 

8. More accurate final marks were a better criterion against which to vali¬ 
date proposed selection tests. Accurate marks were more useful in making 
subsequent administrative decisions about men. 

Nearly all the above purposes and advantages have their counterpart in 
public schools and colleges, because the same problems are present. Marks 
are unreliable, and may emphasize some aspects of the course to the exclu¬ 
sion of others. Different instructors in the same department grade differently 
and teach with different effectiveness. Teachers often depart from planned 
curricula. But to some extent, the outcomes which were virtues in military 
training are undesirable in general education. These difficulties will be dis¬ 
cussed in the next section. 

One significant contribution of standardized tests has been to break down 
the “time-serving^’ concept of education. While a person’s standing in school 
is still usually judged by the number of years he has put in, or the number 
of courses he has passed through, this system is being increasingly criticized. 
In one study, thousands of college students took standardized tests of knowl¬ 
edge in various fields; it was found that many college seniors knew less than 
the average high-school senior (18). A person who has spent four years in 
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high school or college may not have acquired an education during that time. 
Tests are therefore being given increasing v^eight as evidence of educational 
development. Following World War 11, high-school diplomas have been 
issued to many veterans who did not complete high school but who demon¬ 
strated satisfactory educational development on standard tests. College 
credit was also allowed on the same basis, on the reasonable argument that 
a man who could do well on a standard test in English did not need to serve 
time in a freshman English course. This use of carefully prepared standard 
tests appears likely to increase. 

Achievement tests have clinical and predictive uses, apart from their more 
common function of appraising learning; Tests of achievement are often 
superior predictors of work in future courses. They may be used in hiring 
employees, examples being the usual civil service examination and the arith¬ 
metic tests used in stores and offices. They provide valuable insight into 
many clinical cases. A delinquent, for instance, may turn out to have ex¬ 
cellent achievement in school subjects even when teachers have given him 
low grades. Achievement tests are also useful in evaluating and diagnosing 
mental deterioration from organic or emotional causes, in making recom¬ 
mendations regarding the feeble-minded, and so on. 

DIFFICULTIES OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTING IN SCHOOLS 
Historical Background 

Examinations have been used always, but standardized tests are a com¬ 
paratively modern innovation. Fifty years ago teachers around the country 
taught in their own ways, set their own expectations of their pupils, and 
assigned grades independently. If the average fourth-grader in Mill Corners 
could outread sixtli-graders down the road at Pinetown, that fact was never 
brought to light. Parents and employers looked at the performance of school 
graduates and, according to their dispositions, were pleased or displeased 
with the results. There was no sound basis for judging whether the school 
had taught as well as might reasonably be expected. The first systematic 
comparison of school attainment was made by an educational crusader, 
J. M. Rice, in 1897. Rice was convinced that the pressure for perfection in 
certain types of achievement was leading to faulty emphasis in education, 
and prepared a test of spelling ability to determine what results could be 
expected. His test was given in twenty-one scattered cities and showed that, 
regardless of the time devoted to spelling, the test scores of eighth-graders 
were about the same in all cities. He showed further that although children 
in some cities were superior in spelling during early grades, presumably 
because of stress on that subject, such differences vanished by the end of 
schooling (25). It is ironical that Rice hoped by such evidence to show that 
the time spent on formal learning could be reduced, saving more time for 
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an enriched curriculum. Instead, the testing movement which he fathered 
became a factor tending to hold the schools to limited curricula. 

Educators were quickly impressed with the advantages of determining 
when schools were 'up to standard/’ and tests of reading and arithmetic 
were prepared and widely used. Tests in other subjects followed rapidly. 
At the height of the enthusiasm for standard tests, in some cities every 
pupil was given a nationally distributed examination each June in nearly 
every course he studied. 

Despite the marked benehts conferred by tests, similar to those discovered 
in the Navy program outlined above, the testing craze eventually produced 
serious dislocations in the school program. The tests became a taskmaster 
which everyone in the school found himself trying to serve. When good 
standing on the final test in June became the goal of the entire year’s work, 
useful classroom activities which would not raise test scores received scant 
encouragement. The harmful influence on the school program of tests used 
unwisely will be outlined in detail in the following sections. Because of 
increased recognition of these problems, there has been a swing away from 
mandatory testing since about 1930. Standardized tests are still used in rhost 
school systems, but they are used in moderation. In sound practice, evalua¬ 
tion of a pupil or a teacher is never based on these tests alone; instead, the 
tests are treated as one source of data to be linked with many other facts 
in making a final evaluation. Tests made by the classroom teacher to fit his 
class are now regarded as an indispensable and valid type of measurement; 
at one point in the not-distant past, they were regarded as inferior substi¬ 
tutes for the standard test, then considered to be the “true” yardstick of 
attainment. 


Problems of Validity 

Sampling of Content 

Standard tests have not always given valid measures of the content areas 
they dealt with. If a test purports to show how much Theodore has learned 
in French, but asks questions involving French words Theodore has not 
studied, the resulting measure may be quite unfair to him. The necessity of 
fairness is nowhere greater than in standardized tests, since these tests are 
used to compare schools using different textbooks and covering somewhat 
different material. 

This has led to considerable attention to problems of sampling in achieve¬ 
ment tests. The only fair test of factual knowledge in an entire area is one 
which weights equally all significant topics in the area. A history test which 
emphasizes political and military history is fair only if that is the sort of 
history tlie school desires to teach. A test can present only a sample of the 
items taught in spelling, history, arithmetic, or grammar. When a sample is 
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taken, chance in sampling is likely to give some pupils or schools an ad¬ 
vantage through the inclusion of items on which they happen to be superior. 
One of the major advantages of the objective test over the essay test is that, 
by including more questions, the objective test reduces the probability that 
a poor student will earn a high score by a lucky break in the selection of 
questions. 

Sampling was seriously faulty in early achievement tests. Often they tested 
spelling words someone believed pupils "‘ought” to know, rather than words 
actually being taught in school. A test in history, based on facts chosen from 
only one textbook, would apparently measure a significant sample of historical 
knowledge but in truth would be a most unfair test. To guard against invalid¬ 
ity due to poor sampling, recent tests of knowledge and skill are based on 
careful consideration of curricula. The test designer looks at many courses of 
study to decide what topics to cover, A sampling plan is used to draw items 
equally from all significant topics. Such a test will still give a low score to a 
class which has placed its entire emphasis on one or two topics and mastered 
them thoroughly. But these students do have a low mastery of the total field 
as taught in most schools. 

Curricular Validity 

In one sense, a test which is a fair sample of the content of a field is a 
valid test. In another sense, it may be quite invalid. When a test is to be 
used to judge the effectiveness of a learning experience, it is important diat 
it have curricular validity. A test has curricular validity if it measures fairly 
the extent to which pupils have learned what the curriculum was intended 
to teach them. A designer of a standard test cannot adapt his test to local 
needs. But teachers must often adapt their courses to fit the problems in a 
particular school or community. Different knowledges in science, for ex¬ 
ample, are important for pupils who will later become Ford factory workers, 
Minnesota dairy farmers, students at M.LT., or housewives. If each of 
these groups studied a different science curriculum and mastered it, some 
groups would do badly on a standard test of science knowledge because it 
would ask what they had not studied. A test which does not fit the cotorse 
gives a misleading answer to such common questions as ""How effective 
has the teaching been?” and ""Which pupils have failed to learn what has 
been presented?” 

Measurement of Appropriate Behaviors 

It is fallacious to measure all achievement in terms of factual knowledge 
and a limited group of skills. If you ask a teacher why he is teaching his 
course, he will list a large number of objectives. The geometry teacher, 
for example, would deny that the purpose of his course is to transmit a 
certain number of theorems, a few practical principles, and some skills with 
ruler and compass. Instead, he would speak of developing habits of i*eason- 
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ing, skill in identifying assumptions, skeptical attitudes regarding unveri¬ 
fied conclusions, and so bn. Yet in most subjects traditional achievement 
tests have stressed specific facts and skills to the exclusion of tlie more im¬ 
portant outcomes of the course. In a series of studies of college and high- 
school teaching, Tyler and his co-workers identified a large number of pur¬ 
poses schools claimed to hold. These aims may be grouped as follows 
(adapted from 24, 26): 

1. Functional information. Not mere rote knowledge, but knowledge 
that can be applied to new situations where it is relevant. 

2. Thinking skills and habits. 

S. Attitudes and social sensitivity. (Tolerance, scientific spirit of in¬ 
quiry, appreciation of music, etc.) 

4. Interests, aims, purposes. (Vocational goals, wise use of leisure, etc.) 

5. Study skills and work habits. 

6. Social and personal adjustment. 

7. Creativeness. 

8. Physical health. 

9. A functional philosophy of life. 

In order to obtain evidence of pupil growth in these qualities, it is neces¬ 
sary to define them in terms of behavior. liow does a person act who has 
ability to draw sound conclusions from scientific data? How can we rec¬ 
ognize pnpils who have “a functional philosophy of life”? Some objectives 
are easier to translate into behavior terms than others, but when such a 
translation has been made, it is possible to gather data, by tests or observa¬ 
tions, to show changes in pupils. “Skill in interpretation of data,” for example, 
is shown by certain definite actions. If we give a skilled person a table or 
graph related to a topic he has not studied, he does certain things. Pie identi¬ 
fies major trends. He disregards fluctuations that are probably due to varia¬ 
tions in sampling. He reports that factor A and factor B change together, 
not that factor A causes factor B, These and other interpretation skills can 
readily be tested, because we have defined precisely what actions give 
evidence that the subject possesses the desired skill. 

1. For one of the following, courses, try to list all the important objectives. 

a. Study of literature in the junior high school. 

b. A course to train union officials for collective bargaining. 

c. A course to train junior executives in human relations. 

2. Would the purpose of a com*se in “European history since 1815” be the same in 

an American and a Russian university? Could the same test validly be used for 

both courses? 

5. Define each of the following objectives in terms of specific behaviors. 

a. “To train young people for wise parenthood.” 

b. “To increase appreciation of good literature.” 

c. “To prepare young people for the duties of citizenship.” 
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Facts and skills loom so large in the usual classroom that teachers and 
test designers have often emphasized them out of proportion to other types 
of outcome, Although it is important to measure gains in knowledge and skill, 
a pupil may earn a high score on a test covering only memory-type material 
and yet have made little progress toward understanding of the course. A 
course in cooking presumably is supposed to improve ability to cook. But 
when one teacher tested a college class on their knowledge of scientific prin¬ 
ciples underlying cookery, and also had them cook food, the quality of cook¬ 
ing correlated only .25 with the verbal knowledge (3, p. 60). In 14 college 
courses Tyler correlated tests supposed to measure different types of learn¬ 
ing outcomes. The correlations (corrected for errors of measurement) were 
small: knowledge of facts vs. application of principles, about .45; knowledge 
vs. inference, .35; application vs. inference, .40 (17), 

Studies of forgetting give weight to the argument that changes in think¬ 
ing and attitudes, as well as knowledge, should be measured. These studies 
show that facts which are little understood are quickly dropped from the 
mind. Attitudes and changes of thinking habits are usually found to be much 
more lasting. Tyler gave a zoology test to one college class before they 
studied zoology, at the end of the course, and again after another year in 
which they studied no zoology. The results in Table 54 indicate that the 
lasting changes were primarily in ability to apply principles to new problems 
and to draw conclusions from data, 

4. In a certain course, tlie correlation between a factual test and a test of ability to 
apply knowledge to new situations is ,40. Assume that grades are assigned as 
follows: 10 percent A, 20 percent B, 40 percent C, 20 percent D, and 10 per¬ 
cent F. What grades will A students on the first test receive if the second test is 
used as a basis for grading? (Use the scatter diagram on p. 37.) 


Table 54. Improvement in Abilities in Zoology^ Measured at the End of the Course 
and One Year Later (after 33, p, 76) 




Mean Score 


Percent of 





- Gain During 


Beginning 

End 

One 

Course 


of 

of 

Year 

Which Was 

Type of Examination Exercise 

Course 

Course 

Later 

Later Lost 

Homing animal structures pictured in diagrams 

22 

62 

31 

77 

Identifying technical terms 

20 

83 

67 

26 

Recalling information 





a. Structures performing functions in type forms 

13 

39 

34 

21 

b. Other facts 

21 

63 

54 

21 

Applying principles to new situations 

35 

65 

65 

0 

Interpreting new experiments 

30 

57 

64 

25« 

Average, all exercises 

24 

74 

63 

22 


« Gain over scores at end of course. 


Testers have sometimes confused ability (maximum performance) with 
typical performance. Many students who pass examinations by showing 
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that they know what should be done may not do the right thing when the 
problem arises in life. It is easy, for example, to prepare a true-false test 
for a course in “how to study.” After exposure to a few lectures on principles 
of study, most students know what good study habits they should have and 
can answer the test. But the gap between what students know about study 
and what they do about it is large. The need for testing typical behavior is 
great, yet most achievement tests have stressed abilities produced on de¬ 
mand. Tests of typical behavior are needed to evaluate the effectiveness of 
courses teaching handwriting, leadership or personnel management, resis¬ 
tance to propaganda, accuracy in arithmetic, and many other objectives. 
Some devices for testing typical behavior are described in Part III. 

Some tests of achievement permit irrelevant variables to affect the score.^ 
Reading ability affects scores on almost all achievement tests. This is diffi¬ 
cult to avoid, but a valid measure of knowledge is not obtained if a person 
who knows a fact misses an item about it because of verbal difficulties. 
Sometimes the verbal factors play a large part in the test. The Navy 
Mechanical Knowledge Test contained four types of item: mechanical facts, 
tested verbally; mechanical facts, tested pictorially; elecfa’ical facts, tested 
verbally; and electrical facts, tested pictorially. The inter correlations in 
Table 55 show that in this case similarity of content produced lower correla- 


Table 55. Correlations of Tests Having Similar Form, and Tests Hav¬ 
ing Similar Content (Navy Mechanical Knowledge Test) (8) 



Correlation 

Correlation 
Corrected for 
Unreliability 

Tests similar in form, different in content! 

Verbal festst mechanical vs. electrical 

.63 

.79 

Pictorial tests; mechanical vs. electrical 

.64 

.86 

Tests similar In content, different In form: 

Mechanical; verbal vs. pictorial 

.61 

.71 

Eleclrical; verbal vs. pictorial 

.51 

.74 

Tests different in both form and content: 

Mechanical verbal vs. electrical pictorial 

.49 

.63 

Electrical verba) vs. mechanical pictorial 

.45 

.59 

Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients; 

Mechanical verbal 

.89 


Mechanical pictorial 

.82 


Electrical verbal 

.71 


Electrical pictorial 

.67 



tions than similarity in form. In other words, the form of the items largely 
determined the score received. Another study made at a naval training 
center provides even stronger evidence that the verbal element in tests is 
frequently undesirable. Training of gunners had been validly evaluated 
by scores made in operating the guns. To obtain a more economical substi¬ 
tute, verbal and pictorial tests were developed. Identical information was 
tested in the two forms, the same question being asked in words alone or by 
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means of pictures supplemented by words. Questions dealt with parts of the 
gun, duties of the crew, appearance of tracers when the gun was properly 
aimed, etc. The pictorial test had a correlation of .90 with instructors’ marks 
based on gun operation whereas the validity of the verbal test was only .62. 
The verbal test was in large measure a reading test; it correlated .59 with a 
Navy reading test, while the picture test correlated only .26 with reading 
(30). Obviously, scores on verbal achievement tests should be viewed with 
suspicion for pupils who are poor readers. 

Another variable which reduces validity of achievement tests is tlie speed 
factor. Time limits are often needed for administrative convenience, but 
when speed becomes a major element in determining a person’s score, the 
score is likely not to represent his attainment accurately. Speed is a legiti¬ 
mate element in achievement tests only when speed is an objective of the 
course. Speed is relevant and important in tests of tv'ping attainment or 
reading facility, or tests of arithmetic for use in hiring cashiers. Speed is 
irrelevant if we wish to know how large a pupil’s vocabulary is, how much 
science he knows, or how accurately he can reason. In most achievement 
tests a speed loading can he justified only if the test is to be used empirically 
to predict success in a task where speed is helpful, or if data are available to 
prove that scores on the speeded test correlate very highly with scores on 
the unspeeded test. Speed tests have limited validity for describing the 
knowledge of individual pupils, since a few well-informed pupils are slow 
workers. 

Recognition and Recall 

Because only objective tests can be depended upon to compare pupils 
tested in different places, multiple-choice and other recognition items are 
necessarily given great emphasis in standard testing. This has been a source 
of concern to many teachers who felt that only tests requiring free responses 
could measure adequately what they were teaching. Recognition of right 
answers is easily tested by objective items, but where the purpose of teaching 
is to produce ability to recall or invent new solutions, teachers tend to prefer 
free-respouse tests. The English teacher often prefers to have her students 
judged on a sample of their free writing, rather than on tests of the copy¬ 
reading type where the student merely identifies errors. The mathematics 
teacher has felt that his students should be required to solve problems, rather 
than merely to select alternatives in what one writer calls “place-your-bet” 
questions. 

Considerable research has been done to determine if objective tests are 
adequate. The findings have been consistently favorable to the use of well- 
constructed objective tests. When a multiple-choice test is made up of cor¬ 
rect answers, together with incorrect alternatives chosen from among the 
wrong answers given by students who have answered the same questions 
with free response, the multiple-choice test has a high correlation with the 
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free-response test. One would think that ability to generalize from data could 
be tested only by requiring that the student form his own generalizations. But 
a test carefully prepared by Tyler requiring undergraduates to identify the 
best and poorest generalizations from a set of data correlated .85 with ability 
to draw generalizations directly from the data. Ability to plan an experiment 
is a creative function; yet a recognition test calling for choice among alterna¬ 
tive plans correlated .79 with ability to make plans without suggestions (33, 
pp. 27~30). Tharp found correlations as high as ,84 between ability to pro¬ 
nounce French, tested by a sample of the student's speech, and score on a 
recognition test (29), Other studies have shown that recognition tests in 
writing and mathematics are valid tests (cf. p. 73), 

There are probably many places where only a free-response test is a good 
measure. If Tyler's study of ability to plan experiments were repeated with a 
group of graduate students, all of whom had overleamed the verbally stated 
principles of scientific method, probably all would do well on any reasonable 
objective test. But even among such students there is marked variation in 
inventiveness in attacking new problems. Similarly, Tharp's test sorted stu¬ 
dents accurately on French pronunciation. But it is doubtful if, in an ad¬ 
vanced group, fine discrimination between those with authentic and those 
with false accents could be obtained save by a test of performance. While 
good objective tests are dependable for surveys of most abilities and for 
marking, free-response tests are also widely used. Because these are difficult 
to score, they can only be standardized by the adoption of uniform scoring 
guides. 

5. Distinguish, in each of the following types of learning, the relative importance 

of recall or invention, and recognition. 

a. Learning to interpret children's problem behavior in terms of probable 
causes. 

b. Learning to play bridge. 

6. Discuss the following point of view: 

view with some misgivings the purely utilitarian course in ‘Communica¬ 
tions' which has been substituted for the traditional freshman composition 
course at S—. Students’ needs in this course, we are told, are ascertained hy 
the administi'ation of ‘batteries of tests.' I ventui*e to assert that nothing will be 
learned from these tests which a skilled teacher would not find out from a 
single theme and a half-hour interview; and that these would be better for 
the student psychologically, as motivation for the course, than the ‘batteries of 
tests’ ” (II)* 

Technical Accuracy 

Although it should be obvious that a test is invalid if the keyed answers 
are incorrect, some published tests contain a serious proportion of errors. 
These errors result from inaccurate editing, ambiguities, and oversimplifica¬ 
tion of technical problems to fit the objective-item form. Diamond made a 
thorough ci'iticism of 16 published tests in science. While some were com- 
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pletely free from error, in other tests the number of errors of fact or theory 
rose as high as 9 per 50 items (9). 

Meaningfulness of Grade Norms 

Educational tests have commonly been standardized in terms of grade 
norms. A pupil’s raw score is translated into a “grade equivalent,” so that the 
standing of a superior sixth-grader may read as follows: 


ReadJng 

9.7 

History 

Math 

9.0 

Geography 

English 

8.7 

Spelling 

Literature 

10.3 

Total 


This means that, for example, his ability in mathematics equals that of the 
average beginning ninth-grader. Such reports are misleading unless the user 
is aware of the pitfalls in grade norms. The difficulties are three in number; 

1. Grade norms are based on more or less representative samples of pupils 
throughout the nation. Some sections of die country are far superior to others, 
owing to differences in pupil ability, differences in the quality of teachers, 
and differences in expenditures for education and the resulting program. No 
teacher or superintendent from a superior school can take pride if his group 
merely reaches the national norms; no one from a handicapped school dis¬ 
trict should be condemned if his group cannot attain the national average. 
The only fair basis for comparing schools is to judge each school against 
schools of similar type and resources. Rarely are published norms based on 
such meaningful segments as “New England public elementary schools, in 
cities with population 2000 to 10,000” or “Southern rural elementary 
schools.” 

2. Norms are not “standards.” It is a common mistake to assume that all 
pupils in the ninth grade should reach the ninth-grade norm. This is of course 
a fallacy; in the standardizing sample, 50 percent of the pupils fall below the 
norm. Furthermore, the test shows only what schools are doing at present. It 
is highly unlikely that the schools are doing so well that the national average 
represents what pupils could attain with the best teaching methods. The 
teacher whose class reaches the average has no cause for complacency. There 
is much room for the development of better educational methods. 

3. Grade norms are based on grossly unequal and artificial units of meas¬ 
urement. It looks as if the pupil is greatly superior who reaches the “ninth- 
grade level” in geography when he is only in Grade VI. But in many standard 
tests this difference in score represents very little gain, because the average 
pupil increases his ability only slightly from Grade VI to Grade IX. In otlier 
tests, this difference in “grade level” is merely an arbitrary assumption based 
on extrapolation rather than upon testing of pupils in higher grades. 

“Ninth-grade levels” in different subjects are not equally hard for sixth- 
graders to reach. The pupil who is “two years beyond his grade” in a subject 
may sometimes be markedly superior; at other times this represents a stand- 
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equaled by a large proportion of liis class. Moreover, a two-grade superi¬ 
ority in one subject is not at all equivalent to a two-grade gain in another. 
The profile of grade scores may give a very different picture of strengths and 
weaknesses than a profile of scores comparing the pupil to other sixth- 
graders. 

As in the case of the IQ (see p. 135), it is probably wise to replace grade 
norms with derived scores of the standard-score type. Some standard tests 
now give norms in the form of percentile scores in each grade, the Progres¬ 
sive Achievement Tests being an example, Percentiles within a single grade 
group do not permit a comparison of pupils in different grades, but this is 
rarely needed. 

Harmful Effects in the Educational Program 

It has been mentioned that the very powers sought in standardized testing 
have been a two-edged weapon, damaging the educational program as much 
as helping it. The essential difficulty is that achievement tests determine the 
curriculum. Both college students and younger pupils devote much of their 
time to trying to determine what will be tested, so that they can study that 
material and neglect anything else. Students use different study methods, 
concentrate on different materials, and have different accomplishment when 
objective tests replace essay tests (22). The teacher too is driven by the test 
to direct his energies into the paths they dictate. A chemistry teacher con¬ 
sidering the modification of his course to stress applications and reasoning 
rather than technical formulas is deterred if he fears that his class, and hence 
his teaching, will “look bad” when a standard test at the end of the year asks 
about the formulas. The writer recalls visiting a rural school which was 
alarmed because all the boys, upon filnishing the compulsory eighth grade, 
immediately left school to work on the farm. The principal believed they 
should stay in high school, but the boys considered school a waste of time. 
A look at the “literature book” for Grade VIII supplied one clue to the diffi¬ 
culty. Pupils were being held to selections about a Plindu boy and his vil¬ 
lage, mountain climbing in Tibet, and other topics of remote interest. When 
the teacher was asked why she did not encourage the boys to develop their 
language skills on bulletins from the agriculture extension service and other 
materials that the boys would consider valuable, her answer was ready: “I 
know this book isn't good, and the boys doffit like it, but I have to teach it 
because it prepares pupils on topics covered in the standard test given at the 
end of the year by the — Office” (an agency Supervising die schools). While 
hesitancy in this situation related primarily to desire to avoid criticism, in 
other cases tests have directly forced schools to follow rigid curricula laid 
down from above. This was considered essential in Navy ti^aining where 
every man must serve in the highly standardiized fleet, but in general educa¬ 
tion it is deplorable. Many schools have in ttie past been unable to modify 
their curricula because graduates were forced to pass traditional college en- 
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trance examinations if they wished to go to college. Such tests have been 
liberalized in recent years to permit more flexibility in lower-school curricula. 
Tests encourage sound teaching and sound study attitudes only when they 
measure all the behaviors the teacher wishes to develop, and nothing else. 

When tests have been used to determine whom in the group to find fault 
with, they have bred considerable ill will. A whip motivates, but it builds 
tension. Teachers have, in some cases, been discharged because standard 
tests made their work look poor. Promotion of pupils from grade to grade has 
sometimes rested on the standard test, with no consideration given to the 
remainder of the school record. The administrator who introduces tests can 
make them an ally of teacher and pupil, a way for both to determine how to 
improve themselves. But if he is not careful, he will arouse anxieties which 
reduce the morale and effectiveness of the organization. 

A common error in applying standard tests has been to employ the norms 
without considering what might reasonably be expected in terms of pupil 
ability. Since intelligence varies from person to person and group to group, 
one can only judge whether progress is adequate by comparing the person 
or group with others of similar potentiality, A common method for making 
this comparison is the accomplishment quotient (AQ). The AQ is the ratio 
of ‘^educational age” to mental age, Alice, a nine-year-old with MA 12, 
reaches the achievement norm for eleven-year-olds. Her AQ is 92 (11 ^ 12). 
This is an ingenious procedure for identifying those who are “underachiev¬ 
ing” and “overachieving,” but it has led to so many unreasonable results that 
the AQ is in growing disrepute. The weaknesses arise from the limitations of 
grade norms and from unsound statistical assumptions (13, p. 251). Alice, 
for example, can scarcely be expected to be three years ahead of her grade 
in history if she hasn't been exposed to sixth-grade history, so she is no under¬ 
achiever. Because of these limitations the accomplishment quotient should 
be discarded and replaced by a comparison showing how the pupil's learning 
compares with that of other pupils of similar aptitude or initial ability. Such 
comparisons are usually based on local norms, but national norms of this 
type can be prepared. The procedure by which any teacher can make such an 
analysis is described by Trimble and Cronbach (32). 

7. What effects, good or bad, would the practices described in the following para¬ 
graph have on the education of the pupils? 

“The New York State Education Department, better known as the Re¬ 
gents, administers uniform examinations, also better known as the Regents, 
semi-annually to all high-school students pursuing key subjects. To prepare 
their students for this ordeal, many teachers abandon the regular textbook in 
favor of a special booklet containing a review of the subject and a reprint of 
recent Regents’ examinations. The general practice is to begin the review 
about four to six weeks in advance of the big test, although some teachers 
start Regents preparation as early as the first day of the term” (2). 

8. What effect would the above practices have on the validity of comparisons of 
different schools on the Regents’ tests? 
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9. What arguments can be advanced for and against the policy of a county school 
superintendent who gives a standardized battery of achievement tests in every 
elementary school under her jurisdiction, and reports the standing of each 
school in each subject to the local newspapers? 

10. Why was each of the difficulties discussed in the foregoing section less signifi¬ 
cant in the Navy than in public school testing? 

11. In prewar Japan and Germany, the schools were held to curricula rigidly laid 
down in the national education ministries. It has been the policy of the occupa¬ 
tion in both countries to encourage local initiative in revising courses of study 
and trying new methods of teaching. The purpose is to eliminate stereotypy 
and thought control, to encourage independent thinking of pupils, and to de¬ 
velop programs adapted to local needs and interests as well as national policies. 
Some leaders propose that psychologists and educators develop standardized 
tests for important types of learning, to be made available to schools through 
the national and regional ministries. The aim of such tests would be to promote 
a high standard of teaching. Discuss whether the proposal should be adopted. 

12. '‘As a general rule, no achievement test printed or revised more than five years 
ago, or any other test more than ten years old, should be used” (34, p. 26). 
Why do you think a writer on educational evaluation would make this state¬ 
ment? Do you agree? 

TYPES OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Among the myriad standard achievement tests, a few broad types appear. 
Some tests measure achievement in a single subject, such as history or sci¬ 
ence. Batteries of achievement tests have also been prepared, especially for 
the elementary grades. Such batteries consist of several sub tests, each meas¬ 
uring an area of learning. Since the subtests are standardized together, the 
test tells how a child’s knowledge in one subject compares with his ability in 
other areas. The areas most commonly measured at the elementary level are 
reading, spelling, grammar, history-civics, and the like (see Table 56). Tests 
for high schools and colleges have also been prepared to give a picture of 
growth in all areas, but on the whole, single-subject tests have been more 
widely used than batteries of subject tests. 

If one’s purpose is to determine how much science a student considering a 
premedical course knows, his general competence is of more interest than 
his mastery of a particular segment of science. A few recent test batteries for 
high school and college have attempted to measure general educational 
growth without regard to narrow subject-matter divisions. The tests of Gen¬ 
eral Educational Development (G.E.D.) of the U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
are an example. These have been used widely to decide which veterans have 
learned enough while out of school to receive a high-school diploma, even 
though they never “completed” high school. The test battery measures math¬ 
ematical ability and English expression by more or less conventional tests, 
but its measures in science, social studies, and literature are novel. Instead 
of testing what facts a man knows in sciehce, or what works of literature he 
happens to have encountered, these are “tests of interpretation” in the three 
fields. Passages similar to those in college science texts are presented and 
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questions are asked to determine how well the man comprehends them. 
Similarly, he is required to interpret social science materials and passages 
from literature. Such a test draws on knowledge, but does not require a man 
to remember specific detailed facts, Since the test resembles the task of col¬ 
lege work, it should be a good predictor of success in college (6). 

In contrast to survey tests which estimate the person s general attainment 
in an area, some diagnostic tests have been prepared, notably for reading and 
mathematics. A diagnostic test attempts to determine, not the level attained, 
but the specific strengths and weaknesses of the student. Diagnostic tests 
focus on the process by which the subject responds, rather than the product 
Diagnostic procedures in reading will be described below. Diagnostic pro¬ 
cedures are sometimes used in any teaching, whether of music, piloting a 
plane, winding armatures, or clinical psychology. The teacher cannot teach 
effectively unless he knows just what is wrong with the student. But since 
the intra-individual comparison is stressed rather than comparison with 
others, diagnostic methods have rarely been standardized. 

Most published tests have measured knowledge, neglecting other be¬ 
haviors. Among the most promising developments in achievement testing 
are several new measures of other objectives, notably ability to apply prin¬ 
ciples, reasoning skills, and ability to interpret data. In addition to these, 
some schools have used interest tests and attitude tests (Chaps, 15, 16) to 
study pupil progress. 

Tests of ability to apply principles are unique in that they ask the pupil 
not to state or recognize a fact, but to solve a new problem where that 
principle is relevant. If a pupil can determine the correct solution to a 'life"’ 
situation, not previously studied, and defend it with a sound scientific prin¬ 
ciple, it is certain that he understands the principle. The most complex and 
highly developed tests of ability to apply principles in science and social 
studies are those of the Progressive Education Association, made under 
Tyler’s direction (26). Examples, related to most school subjects, are pre¬ 
sented in The measurement of understanding (16), Few standardized tests 
have employed tliis technique as yet, but the following illustrations are 
taken from instruments developed by the Cooperative Test Service: 

'The walls of a living room which is to have indirect lighting should be fin¬ 
ished in 

'T, a glossy, rather dark paint 

"2. a rough, rather dark wallpaper 

'‘3. a rough, brightly colored wallpaper 

"4. a shiny white paint 

"5. a rough, cream-colored stipple or wallpaper”^ 

'^Experiment. Coal gas which has not been previously mixed with air is burned 
at a gas jet (no. 1). At a similar jet (no. 2) the coal gas is mixed with air before it is 
burned. 

^From the Cooperative General Science Test, Revised Series, Form Q. 
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"^Probable results (Mark those which explain the result» . . 

*1. Incomplete combustion leaves some uncombined carbon in the flame. 

‘‘2. The presence of nitrogen retards combustion. 

"‘3. Particles of uncombined carbon glow when heated. . . 

The essential point in tests of this type is that tlie question must present a 
problem unfamiliar to the student, without telling him what principle to use. 

Tests of reasoning ability are used in intelligence tests, but certain types 
of reasoning are directly taught in school and can be tasted as achievements. 
Particularly in courses stressing propaganda analysis, scientific thinking, or 
logical proof, learning can only be measured by presenting the pupil with 
arguments to be analyzed. The Nature of Proof tests of the Progressive Edu¬ 
cation Association are an example (26, pp. 126-154), A typical problem 
describes a news report regarding deaths from typhoid in a town where 
water was polluted. A conclusion is suggested that the sickness of one man 
living on the stream above the town caused the widespread illness. Students 
are then given many reasons (taken from previous student papers) which 
they are to judge as supporting the conclusion, contradicting the conclusion, 
or irrelevant. "'Good doctors should be available when an epidemic hits a 
small town” is irrelevant. "Typhoid fever germs are active after being carried 
for about half a mile in clear running water” is necessary in proving the con¬ 
clusion. After studying and marking the reasons, the student decides whether 
the conclusion was proved. A number of separate scores are obtained from 
the complete set of several problems. Scores include "number of accurate 
conclusions,” "number of irrelevant reasons called supporting,” and so on. 
This is consistent with the belief that reasoning ability is not a unit, but 
includes many different behaviors, Reliability coefficients for the Nature of 
Proof scores range from .82 down to .20 (26, p. 517), which indicates that 
the present form of the test is not adequate for diagnosis of logical thinking. 
It can be a useful teacliing instimment, since it focuses attention of pupil and 
teacher on an important type of behavior. 

The third important new test is Interpretation of Data, a PEA instrument.® 
Exercises require the student to make inferences and interpretations from 
tables, charts, maps, and other forms of presentation. Data deal with a wide 
range of interesting and unfamiliar situations, from> baseball averages to 
diet. Students are given numerous suggested interpretations, which they rate 
as "true,” "probably true,” etc, 

13. If admission to college depends in part on a test which stresses knowledge of 
historical facts, what sort of course could a teacher give high-scliool seniors 
which would improve their chances of passing? What sort of social studies 
course could he give if admission is based on the G.E.D. tests? 

14, The G.E.D. tests require up to two hours to obtain a single score, whereas tlie 


® From the Cooperative Chemistry Test for College Students, Form 1940, 
® Now published by the Educational Testing Service. 
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Progressive Achievement battery obtains about 20 scores in'two hours. Are 
these equally good measurement practices? 

15. Discuss the argument: ‘'The USAFI tests of interpretation are measures of 
intelligence and reading ability rather than educational development/* 

16. Would the Nature of Proof test be valid as a measure of intelligence of adoles¬ 
cents? 


Table 56. Representative Achievement Test Batteries 


Test and Publisher 

Grade Level 

Content 

Comments of Reviewers* 

Cooperative Tests 

High school; 

English, lit. connprehension, lit. 

Eng.; “Excellent for survey. . . . 

(Educ. Testing 

college 

acquaintance, social studies, 

Not individually diagnostic!' 

Service) 


not. sciences, math., con¬ 
temporary affairs 

(Leonard, 5). 

Lit. comp.; “Question whether 
test measures anything of con¬ 
sequence" (Roberts, 5). 

Metropolitan Achieve- 

Grades 1; 

Reading, vocab., arith. funda- 


ment Tests (World 

2-3; 3-4; 

mento Is, history, spelling, 


Book) 

4-6; 7-8. 

etc. 


Progressive Achieve- 

Grades 1—3; 

Vocab., reeding, math, rea- 

"Diagnostic features excellent. 

ment Tests (Calif. 

4-6; 7-9; 

soning, math, fundamentals. 

. . , Conform with the best 

Test Bureau) 

9-13 

language 

practices in test construction 
and standardization" 

(Witty, 5). 

"Among the best of their type. 
... Scarcely fulfill oil the 
claims made for them" 

(Odell, 4, p. 38). 

Stanford Achievement 

Grades 2-3; 

Reading, language, arith., soc. 

“[Certain portions] not surpassed 

Tests (World Book) 

4-6; 7-9 

science, spelling, etc. 

as tests of skill subjects. . . . 
Subtests covering content 
fields not abreast of curricular 
changes" (Preston, 5), 

Iowa Tests of Educa¬ 

High school 

Social concepts, background 

“Probably best battery avail¬ 

tional Development 


in science, writing, quanti¬ 

able for use In senior high 

(Sci. Res. Assoc.) 


tative thinking, interpreta¬ 
tion of reading materials, 
etc. 

school" (Chauncey, 5). 

“Intended to measure relatively 
permanent changes in broad 
aspects rather than specifics" 
(Hanna, 5). 

LI.S. Armed Forces In¬ 

High school; 

Mathematics, expression, in¬ 

“Quality of items high. . . . 

stitute Tests of Gen¬ 

college 

terpretation of reading !n 

Absence of validity data de¬ 

eral Educational De¬ 
velopment (Educ. 
Testing Service) 


soc. studies, etc. 

plorable. . . . One chief 
question is whether tests 
measure academic achieve¬ 
ment independent of general 
intelligence or general read¬ 
ing ability" (Conrad, 5). 


® The reader should refer to the source cited for a full statemeut of the revieweropinion. 


READING TESTS 

Reading deserves special attention in a book of this type for two reasons. 
First, reading tests have been developed in greater number and variety than 
any other type of achievement test and demonstrate numerous problems in 
test construction. Second, they are probably used more widely in guidance 
and clinical practice than other achievement tests. 
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Definition of Abilities 

At a glance, reading seems like a clearly defined skill which could be 
readily measured. Actually, no area illustrates more clearly than reading 
that tests having the same name measure quite different behaviors. Different 
authors disagree on what is included in the area and on the most useful 
definition of rate, comprehension, word knowledge, etc. for testing purposes. 
One author examined 24 reading tests and found that between them they 
measured 48 different skills (31). This does not mean that reading is a com¬ 
plex of so many specific abilities, however. One test claimed to measure 
several "entirely different'^ reading skills, but the correlation of scores showed 
that these different abilities were actually the same function measured over 
and over under different names (14). One way of clarifying which reading 
abilities are truly different is factor analysis. In 25 tests of reading and study 
skills, the following common factors were found: tendency to read carefully 
(an attitude or response set), inductive reasoning, rate of reading, verbal 
ability, vocabulary, rate for unrelated facts, and chart reading (14), In view 
of the variety of test content the person who needs a test of reading must be 
careful to define what reading ability he wishes to measure, and must turn to 
dependable sources (4, 5, 20, 31) for a trustworthy analysis of possible tests. 

Survey Tests 

Survey tests are ordinarily intended to represent, in one to three scores, 
the subject’s general level of reading development. They are used to screen 
people who could be helped by remedial teaching, to predict success in 
courses, and to check whether poor reading explains a subject’s poor per^ 
formance on a group mental test. 

Reading development includes both speed of reading and comprehension, 
and a useful test must consider both these elements. Most testers have tried 
to develop tests which can measure independently the two aspects of per¬ 
formance, and they have been largely unsuccessful. This problem occurs in 
most testing, but rarely is it so easily recognized as in reading: When an act 
contains several integral aspects, one cannot divide the act into fragments 
for testing purposes. This principle has been illustrated in Binet’s finding 
that significant intellectual performances could only be measured by com¬ 
plex tasks, and in the finding that complex coordination tasks resembling 
a job are often better predictors than any combination of elemental dexter¬ 
ities. 

In theory, the way to separate speed and comprehension is to hold one 
constant while the other is measured. Speed can be minimized by giving a 
test without a time limit; the subject’s understanding of what he reads should 
be a pure measure of comprehension. Rate is much harder to measure. Every 
person has a variety of reading rates, changing with his purpose and the 
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material read. Good readers tend to shift their speed as difficulty increases 
whereas poor comprehenders seem to use a rather unvarying rate (1). The 
problem for the tester is: How can we have every student read the same 
passage with the same degree of concentration and the same effort to coim 
prehend? Rate of reading can be raised so easily by becoming superficial that 
the final result is ambiguous unless effort to comprehend can be controlled, 
The usual technique to control comprehension is to require the subject to 
answer questions about what he has read, or to cross out absurdities as he 
reads. The former technique is employed in the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and the Nelson-Denny test. The Nelson-Denny method is illustrated in Fig- 
m*e 69. The score is the number of questions answered correctly in a set time. 


The government of Henry the Seventh, of his 
son, and of his grandchildren was, on the whole, 
more arbitrary than that of the Plantagcnets. Per¬ 
sonal character may in some degree exjjlain the 
difference; for courage and force of will were 
common to all the men and women of the House of 
Tudor. They exercised their power during a pe¬ 
riod of one hundred and twenty years, always with 
vigour, often with violence, sometimes with cru¬ 
elty. They occasionally invaded the rights of the 
subject, occasionally exacted taxes under the name 
of loans and gifts, and occasionally dispensed with 
penal statutes; Nay, though they never presumed 
to enact any permanent law by their own author¬ 
ity, they occasionally took upon themselves, when 
Parliament was not sitting, to meet temporary exi¬ 
gencies by temporary edicts. It was, however, im¬ 
possible for the Tudors to carry oppression beyond 
a certain point, for they had no armed force, and 
they were surrounded by armed people. Their pal¬ 
ace was guarded by a few domestics, whom tlie 
array of a single shire, or of a single ward of 
London, could with ease have overpowered. These 
haughty princes were therefore under a restraint 
stronger than any which mere law can impose. 


1. With whom is the paragraph chiefly concerned? 
1, The Tudor Kings, 2. The Plantagenet Kings. 
3. The palace guards. 4. The London populace. 
5. The English people. 

2. How were new laws secured when Parliament 
was not sitting? 1. They were made by a single 
London ward. 2 , Old laws were revived, 3. They 
were made by the army. 4, The King issued an 
edict. 5. They were made by the Princes* coun¬ 
cil. 

3. Under what guise were taxes sometimes col¬ 
lected? 1, Fines. 2. Loans. 3. Tariffs. 4, Com¬ 
missions. 5. Sale of public offices. 

4. What personal ti’ait was always displayed by 
the rule of the dynasty discussed in the para¬ 
graph? 1. Cowardice. 2. Deceit, 3. Vigour. 4. 
Vacillation. 5. Forbearance, 


Fig. 69. Specimen item from Nelson-Denny Reading Test"* 


In the Iowa test, the student reads first for a set period of time, which yields 
his rate score, and then turns the page and answers the questions, which 
give a comprehension score. The absurdities technique is represented by the 
following item from the Dvorak-van Wagenen test: 

Directions: Read each paragraph carefully, find the word in the last half that does 
not fit in with the meaning of the rest of it, and make a cross through it. 

Mrs. Glenn has been buying a lot of new furniture for her house. Yesterday the 
furniture truck came with a new table, a new hat, and several new rocking chairs. 

Reading survey tests have the following weaknesses: 

1. The scores on rate and comprehension are often interdependent, so that 
tlie pupil can raise one at the expense of the other. When only a single "rate 

^M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny, Reading Test for Colleges, Houghton MiflB.in Com- 
pany. 
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of comprehension ’ score is obtained, the score is influenced by the subject’s 
tendency to read cautiously which will raise or lower his score relative to 
others. 

2. Tests supposed to measure comprehension are often heavily speeded, 
so that they are strongly influenced by rate of reading. Such tests are of little 
value for diagnosing, although they are good predictors. 

3. The reading test covers only a selected range of content, yet reading 
ability varies somewhat with different materials. Some people can read his¬ 
tory well but not science; some do well on stories, poorly on textbooks. The 
survey test includes a sample of a broad or narrow type of content; the way 
the content is selected makes the test more useful for predicting some types 
of performance, less useful for otliers. 

4. Many tests measure only a limited type of comprehension. The skilled 
reader must not only be able to make sense of sentences, as in the cross-out 
item illustrated above. He must also be able to take the main idea from a 
long passage, put together ideas in separate sentences, follow a logical argu¬ 
ment, and so on. Some reading tests measure only the simplest type of com¬ 
prehension, whereas others demand deep and thorough interpretation, A 
survey test cannot measure all types of comprehension separately, which 
makes it important to use a test measuring the type of reading with which 
one is concerned, 

17. Examine the questions used in the Nelson-Denny selection (Fig, 69), and 
decide what mental activities each calls for. Justify or criticize this meaning of 
comprehension in a survey test for college readers. 

18. As an evidence of validity, the Nelson-Denny manual reports a high correlation 
of the test with freshman marks. Does tliis demonstrate that the test is valid? 

19. Could a student attempt to answer the questions by reading the questions flrst 
and looking up the answers, rather than first reading through the whole para¬ 
graph? Would this procedure affect the score obtained? 

20. For what predictive and guidance purposes would it be most desirable to have 
each of the following tests? 

a. A test of ability to read selections drawn from college textbooks in a variety 
of fields. 

b. A test of ability to read selections di*awn from college textbooks in physics 
and mathematics. 


Diagnostic Methods 

A diagnostic achievement test at its best is an impressive tool. With or 
without such tests all teachers must at times study their students to deter¬ 
mine why they are having difficulty. The diagnostic test tries to increase the 
efficiency of diagnosis by bringing to the teache/s aid all the insights avail¬ 
able from research on learning failures. An ideal diagnostic achievement test 
calls the teacher s attention to every aspect of the reading process wherein 
the pupil might have stumbled. By checking off one at a time the many 
sorts of possible error, the teacher is left with a picture of the specific 
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weaknesses that must be remedied before the pupil can make normal prog- 
ress. 

iSuch a diagnostic procedure must be based on extensive research to deter¬ 
mine what types of errors are made. Once the errors are listed, it is necessary 
to devise test procedures to reveal clearly which errors the pupil makes. Di¬ 
agnostic methods have been standardized for arithmetic and a few other 
school subjects, but they have reached their highest development in reading. 
Reading specialists have available a great variety of diagnostic techniques, 
and a few of these'have been organized into batteries sufficiently simple for 
classroom teachers to use. The two most widely known methods of individual 
diagnosis are the Monroe-Sherman tests, which include both aptitude and 
achievement measures, and the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. The 
latter will be described here. 

Durrell bases his tests on study of the reading errors made by 4000 school 
children. His tests provide an opportunity to observe the child at work in 
oral and silent reading, and in special tests. In this respect, they are like 
the observations of performance discussed later in the chapter. The first 
tests deal with oral reading. The tester notes the time required to read the 
standardized paragraphs, and notes whatever errors occur. Silent reading is 
then checked on a set of paragraphs of equal difficulty to the oral series. 
Questions are used to check recall, and the teacher observes such reading 
habits as visible lip movement. A flash-exposure device is used to show words 
briefly; this indicates perceptual habits and errors. Finally, there is a phonetic 
inventory for children who have difficulty in word perception. The analysis 
is not a mechanical device—it calls for great skill and keenness of observa¬ 
tion by the tester. In the oral tests, the tester must record plirase reading, 
hesitation on words, mispronunciation, omission of words or syllables, ignor¬ 
ing of punctuation, and enunciation. The virtue of the test is that it presents 
materials of standardized difficulty, and that the check list of errors calls the 
tester's attention to all the significant facts that may be noted. 

The type of information that comes from a careful diagnosis is illustrated 
by DurrelFs report on Anthony, age 9-8, in the fourth grade. His Binet MA 
was 9-4, and his IQ was 97, but his general reading achievement was at the 
low second-grade level. 

'Dn the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, Anthony made a low second- 
grade score on oral-reading tests, but seemed quite unable to keep his attention on 
silent reading. He did poorly on quick perception of words, and had no method of 
word analysis. He read a word at a time in a strained voice and a monotone. He was 
markedly insecure in his reading and repeated words continually. He was 
unaware of the errors in his reading, indicating a lack of concern about meaning. 
When his errors were corrected in his oral reading, his comprehension was ex¬ 
cellent. 

“The silent reading was marked by a high rate at the expense of mastery. He 
skipped all the hard words; as a result his recall was scanty and inaccurate, al- 
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though he did the best he could with it. Strictly speaking, he did not read silently 
at all, since his reading was accompanied by constant whispering of the words, 
vague sounds being given for the difficult words. His eye movements in silent read¬ 
ing were inregular and unrhythmic, with seven to ten per line and many regressive 
movements” (10, p. 333). 

Another group of diagnostic tests is much simpler, being intended for 
group administration. These contain subtests presumed to measure various 
types of reading ability. Performance is represented as a profile showing the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of the pupil. The Iowa Silent Reading Test 
is among tlie most prominent of these tests. It reports nine scores, based on 
these subtests: 

Rate of reading. The pupil reads two short articles, marking his place when 
a signal is given. He then answers simple questions on the passages. Both 
rate and accuracy scores are reported. 

Directed reading. The pupil answers questions about paragraphs by indi¬ 
cating the place in the paragraph where each question is answered. This 
and following tests are separately timed, with most pupils having insuffi¬ 
cient time to finish. 

Poetry. The pupil reads poetic selections and answers questions about dieir 
meaning. 

Word meaning. Four lists of words are presented, in social science, science, 
mathematics, and English. With each word is presented five alternatives, 
the pupil choosing the best synonym. This test is conducted in four 90- 
second sections, the pupil going from one list of words to die next when 
time is called. One score is obtained on the section. 

Sentence meaning. The pupil reads sentences dealing with the meaning of 
words and simple information, marking each time or false. 

Paragraph meaning. The pupil reads paragraphs and answers questions 
about each. Items call for both direct memory and recognition of central 
thought. 

Use of index. An abbreviated index is presented, and the pU23il reports which 
pages of die book would contain answers to certain questions. 

Key words. The pupil indicates what words he would seek in an index in 
order to obtain information about such questions as, ‘‘What is the value of 
our annual supply of mineral products?” 

21. Reliabilities of the sub tests for the Iowa test are not reported except by split- 
half methods which are incorrect for speed tests. What possible fallacy is in¬ 
volved in interpreting a profile without knowing the i*eliability of subtests? 

22. In what ways would the test be more or less satisfactory if all parts except 
“Rate of reading” were given with no time limit? 

23. Since the entire Iowa test requires more than one hour to give, it is sometimes 
desired to omit certain sections. Which parts would be most valuable to help 
plan remedial training for a college student having difficulty due to slow 
reading? 
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Table 57 lists a small sampling of the great variety of reading tests on the 
market. Not only do the tests vary in design, but the authors of tests have 
widely differing opinions as to the most useful subdivisions of the reading 
act for testing purposes. McCullough, Strang, and Traxler list 17 questions 
that need to be answered in choosing a group reading test for school use, 
and make it clear that several tests do not measure up to these criteria (20, 
pp. 133 ff.). They go on to say, "There has yet to be constructed an entirely 
satisfactory silent-reading test, and it is quite possible that when such a test 
does appear, no one will buy it except for use in clinical situations. A truly 
adequate test would have to be too long, with too many parts to score and 
too many kinds of material, for any school to find time to use it on a school- 
wide basis.”® 

24. If survey tests give an inadequate description of reading difficulties, and if 


Table 57. Representotive Reading Tests 


Test and Publisher Grade Level 


Time 


Scores Reported 


Comments of Reviewers'* 


Cooperative Reading 

7~12;coI- 

40 min. 

Vocabulary, speed of 

"The level of comprehen- 

Comprehension 
(Educ. Testing 

Service) 

lege 


comprehension, level of 
comprehension 

sion score is not com¬ 
plicated by rate ex¬ 
cept for certain stu¬ 
dents. . . . Advan¬ 
tages of such 0 score 
In clinical work, instruc¬ 
tion, and research are 
obvious” (Stroud, 5). 

Dlognostic Reading 

Tests (Educ, Rec. Bu¬ 
reau) 

7-13 

For sur¬ 
vey, 40 
min. 

Survey: rate, comprehen¬ 
sion, vocabulary. Diag¬ 
nostic: vocabulary, in 
five areas; comprehen¬ 
sion, silent ond audi¬ 
tory; rate for stories, 
soc. studies, science; 
word attack 


Durrell Analysis of 

1-6 

About 50 

Tester notes speed and 

"No reliability coeffi¬ 

Reading Difficulty 
(World Book) 


min. 

specific errors in oral 
and silent reading, 
flash perception, 
phonetics 

cients. . . . Little con¬ 
cerning validity is 
cited. . . . Author 
correctly emphasizes 
usefulness of test for 
stood a rd observation 
of errors'* (Tinker, 4, 
p.341). 

Dvorak-van Wagenen 

4-6; 7-9; 

About 2 

Rate of comprehension; 

"Reliability of some of 

Diagnostic Examina¬ 
tion of Silent Read¬ 
ing Abilities (Educ. 
Test. Bureau) 

10-colIege 

hrs. 

ability to perceive re¬ 
lationships; vocabulory, 
in context and Isolated; 
six other scores 

the parts low and in- 
tercorrelations high" 
(20, p. 132). 


® The reader should refer to the source cited for a full statement of the reviewer’s opinion. 


® This statement was written before the appearance of the Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
on which two of tliese autliors collaborated. 
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Test and Publisher Grade Level Time Scores Reported Comments of Reviewers® 


Oates Reading Tests 
(Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ.) 


Gray Oral Reading 
Paragraphs (Pub. 
Sch. Publ. Co.) 

Iowa Silent Reading, 
new edition (World 
Book) 


Monroe-Sherman 
Group Diagnostic 
Aptitude and 
Achievement (C. H. 
Nevins Co.) 
Nelson-Denny 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
Sangren-Woody 
(World Book) 


Various^ 35-60 
min. 


1 “8 About 10 

min. 


4-9; 9-1 3 49 mtn. 


Age 8-15 


High school, 30 min. 
college 

4-8 27 min. 


In survey test for grades 
3-1 Os level of com¬ 
prehension, vocabulary, 
speed 


Tester notes speed and 
specific errors made 


Rate, comprehension, 
word meaning, para¬ 
graph meaning, five 
other scores 


Paragraph meaning, 
speed of reading, word 
discrimination; seven 
scores on visual, audi¬ 
tory, motor aptitudes 
Vocabulary, paragraph 
meaning 

Word meaning, rate, fact 
material, total mean¬ 
ing, central thought, 
following directions, 
organization 


Primary; "Test exercises 
reasonably valid. . . • 
Can be used for gen¬ 
eral survey or diag¬ 
nostic purposes" 

(Gray, 5). 

Survey; "Most valuable 
survey-type reading 
test at present time. 
. . . Where further 
diagnosis is desired, 
may be supple¬ 
mented” (Holberg, 5), 

"Observations may have 
considerable diag¬ 
nostic value” (Kopel, 
4, p.368). 

"Primarily a survey test. 
. , . Rate of work af¬ 
fects scores on all 
parts. . . . Merits at¬ 
tention and study" 
(Booker, 4, pp. 

347 ff.). 

"Appears to reward 
pupil who reads super¬ 
ficially and parrots 
glibly” (Davis, 5). 


“Admirably suited both 
for diagnostic pur¬ 
poses and compre¬ 
hensive survey" (Live- 
right, 4,p. 364). 


Gates has produced a great variety of tests adapted to specific puri^oses and particular grade levels. 


diagnostic tests are too complex for widespread use, bow can reading tests be 
used most effectively in the school? 

25. In what respects is a group of the Iowa type inferior to an individual test for 
diagnostic pxirposes? 

26. The following paragraph is from the manual for the SRA Reading Record: 

^'Reliabilities were computed on the record for one thousand ninth- and 
eleventh-grade students. The median reliability for these two homogeneous 
groups is: Test 1, .79; Test 2, .75; Test 3, .86; Test 4, .96; Test 5, .86; Test 
6, ,83; Test 7, .96; Test 8, .79; Test 9, .78; Test 10, .75; and Total, .93. In 
terms of these correlations, the scores on the record are reliable enough for 
individual as well as group diagnosis, individual students may be guided 
into advanced reading or placed in remedial classes with the assurance that 
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such decisions ai'e based on accurate facts about their reading skills.”® 
To interpret the above facts one also needs to know that each subtest is 
timed, and that the separate tests presume to measure separate aspects of 
reading, even though their correlations are '*moderate to high,” Reliabilities 
were determined by the split-half method. What facts about reliability have 
been ignored, in judging this test to be accurate enough for individual di¬ 
agnosis? 

TESTS OF SKILLS IN PERFORMANCE 

It is important in vocational courses and in employment to naeasure skills. 
All courses teach skills (reading, interpretation of data, etc.), but skills are 
particularly central in typewriting, comptometer operation, shopwork, blue¬ 
print reading, dressmaking, music, and so on. Measurement of maximum 
ability to perform is based on the principle of the worksample.*^ One either 
obtains a sample of the subject’s product and rates it, or observes and judges 
his performance as he works. 

Product Rating 

For product rating, we must compare similar specimens of the best work 
of each subject. Sampling is a difficulty, since a single object may not repre¬ 
sent the learner fairly. To compare several people, it is desirable to have 



1 

2 3 

Score 

Appearance 

1. Shriveled 

Plump and slightly moist 

V. 

Color 

2. Pale or burned 

Well browned 

2. 

Moisture Content 

3. Dry 

Juicy 

3. 

Tenderness 

4, Tough 

Easily cut or pierced with fork 

4. 

Taste and Flavor 

5. Flat or too highly seasoned 

Well seasoned 

5. 


6. Raw, tasteless, or burned 

Flavor developed 

6. 


Fig. 70. Score card for rating sample of cooking.® 


them work on similar material. One standard test in stenography accom¬ 
plishes this with a recorded dictation which the subject must take down and 
transcribe. This method holds constant not only the difficulty of material, 
but also the speed of dictation and clarity of speech, McPherson standardized 
a test in simple woodworking by requiring each boy to construct a wood 
block like a model. The block was designed to demand use of saw, drill, and 

^Prom G. T. Bus well, SRA Reading Record, Examiner Manual, p. 3. Reproduced by 
permission of Science Research Associates. Copyright 1947, by Science Research As¬ 
sociates. 

Many of tlie metliods described can also be applied to the study of typical behavior, 
if test motivation is absent. Methods discussed in Chapters 18 and 19 deal primarily 
with typical performances. 

® Clara M. Brown and others. Food Score Cards, University of Minnesota Press. 
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chisel. Scoring was done objectively by imposing a plastic pattern on the 
block to check dimensions (21). 

Objectivity in scoring is aided by a check list or rating scale. This forces 
all judges to notice the same features of the sample and to use a comparable 
numerical scale. Two product rating forms are illusti'ated in Figures 16 
and 70. 


Tests of Performance 

Tests of performance, or worksamples, are needed for skills where a 
sample of the product is not an adequate index of ability. The standard 
typing test in civil service practice is such a test, indicating both speed and 
quality of performance. Some tests may use regular factory or shop equip¬ 
ment, while others use special apparatus. Use of normal equipment is illus- 



£ 8 

)NTROL USE 

C 3 (1> 

lU OS 

Simultaneous.. 

.ixinix! 

Successive.. 

.□ED 

Slips. 

.E E □ 

Skids. 

...... □ □ 

Neither. 

.nns 

Rudder Pressure: 


Correct. 

.□ □ E 

Incorrect. 

.E S □ 


PRECiSION 

Bank:,... 


Constant....0 
Varies... 


A. Climbing speed is.MPH 

Correct climbing 
speed reading is..,,*^?MPH 

^ , r Constant....d] 

Speed IS i 

[Varies. 


CLIMBING TURN 

This is a maneuver that calls for proper coordination of all controls. 

A. SPEED is the most common speed shown by the indicator dmlng the turn. 

B. The “Correct climbing-speed reading” during the turn is determined from the 
air-speed indicator in the same way as the climbing speed in a straight climb. 

Fig. 71. Portion of Ohio State Flight Inventory, used for recording 
performance in a climbing turn (23). 


trated by a test of ability of packers in a cannery. Production on the job 
could not be used as a test, because of variable factors from day to day and 
because the job was normally, affected by teamwork. For test purposes, one 
conveyor belt was set aside and one worker at a time assigned to it. A count 
was made of the number of cans he packed per hour (27, p, 86). 

In worksamples, as in some psycffomotor tests, it must be recognized that 
a score represents only maximum ability at the present point in a learning 
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curve. A score earned by one worker on a machine may be the highest he will 
ever attain, since he has had much training; another worker, with a lower 
numerical score, may in the long run be a better worker, in view of his pres¬ 
ent lesser training or experience. 

Special equipment is used to obtain a works ample where regular equip¬ 
ment cannot be used, because of either cost or danger. It is essential for 
every submarine crewman to learn to use the escape hatch of his ship, in 
case it should sink in shallow water. The only sure test of ability is to have 
him try to use it, but it is obviously impossible to make the test at sea. To 
test (and to train) crewmen on shore, a deep tank is used in which a replica 
of the escape hatch is built. Since this is in all essential features like sea 
conditions, a valid works ample can be obtained to determine when a man has 
attained an adequate skill. 

Motion pictures have occasionally been tried as a method of obtaining 
worksamples of ability to observe, Ability of aerial navigators was tested by 
showing them a motion picture, taken from a plane, which showed a view of 
the ground and of the essential instruments. Aided by a map, students were 
to make a plot such as they would in flight. Like many worksample tests, this 
proved to have little reliability and was not adopted (7). Low reliability is 
characteristic of worksamples where one error may disturb the entire se¬ 
quence of performance. All worksample tests must represent normal condi¬ 
tions of work and a large enough sample of performance must be obtained. 
Motion-picture techniques were successful in obtaining reliable measures of 
many skills important in the Army Air Force. These successful tests, how¬ 
ever, usually included a large number of short, similar items, rather than a 
few complex sequences of performance (12). 

Evaluation of performance is aided when an objective record is made of 
what the subject does. Check lists or rating scales are helpful, especially to 
record how the man performs, his style and methods of work, and what 
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errors he makes. Such a 
record permits concentra¬ 
tion on weaknesses in later 
training. An example of 
such a check list is the 
Ohio State Flight Inven¬ 
tory, designed to aid in re¬ 
search on pilot training, 
While the pilot followed a 
prescribed maneuver, the 
instiaictor riding with him 
checked his procedures on 
a form such as that shown 
in Figure 71. In all, 640 
items were to be checked 
(23). 

At times a performance 
is too rapid or too subtle 
for an observer to identify 
tlie correct and incorrect 
actions. Psychologists have 
found mechanical record¬ 
ing devices helpful for 
measuring and teaching 
such skills. An example 
from industrial training is 
provided in Lindahrs study 
of disk-cutter op er ation. 
The difference between 
good and poor performers 
was found to lie in the 
speed with which they 
went through each phase 
of the cycle of operation. 
The operation called for 
pressing a pedal to drive 
the cutting wheel, and re¬ 
leasing it for a new cut. 
Lindahl devised the re¬ 
cording device shown in 
Figure 72, which yielded 
records such as that in Fig¬ 
ure 73, These objective 
records showed not only 






Fig. 73. Improvement in the foot-action pat¬ 
tern of a trainee ( 19 ). The record at the top shows 
long pauses between strokes, uneven speed during 
the cutting (downstroke), and jerky foot action at 
the end of the stroke. All these faults were elimi¬ 
nated in the final record. 
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which workers were the best producers, which could have been judged by 
the quality of the product, but also exactly what errors each was making. 
The records also provided a means of teaching the worker what errors he 
was making and helping him recognize the *‘£eel” of the pedal when he was 
doing the act correctly. 


Table 58. Achievement and Aptitude Tests Used in R. H. Macy &. Company, lnc.“ 


Category 

Test 

Remarks 

General ability 

Wonderllc adaptation of Otis Self- 
Administering 

For non-executives 


Mental ability 

Difficult one-hour test for prospective 
executives 

Arithmetic 

Fractionaf arithmetic 

Problems related to salesclerk’s duties 


CMC arithmetic 

More difficult test of fundamentals for 
merchandise control clerks 


Arithmetic reasoning 

For supervisors, and senior positions 
in merchandise control 


Mental Arithmetic 

For tellers in Depositor’s Account 
Division 

Merchandise Knowledge 

Wine and liquor 

For salespersons In liquor department 

Office skills 

Thurstone typing 

Rough-draft typing and tabulation 


Bureau of Adjustments typist 

For workers filling in small forms 


Blackstone typing 

Stenography 

Simple copying for junior-typists 


Comptometer adding 

Adding long columns on comptometer 


Filing 

Alphabetical filing test for experi¬ 
enced fliers 

Language ability 

Spelling 

For typist correspondents and secre¬ 
taries 


Correspondent's test 

Worksample; subject writes letters 
answering inquiries from customers, 
following directions indicating 
proper content for letter. Graded 
on composition and grammar. 


Speed and accuracy; same-different; 

Tests of clerical perception and ac¬ 


comparison of signatures and 
printed names 

curacy for various jobs 

Manual ability 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 

For kitchen employees 

Vision 

ishihara color vision 

For guords and stockmen handling 
colored merchandise (e.g., men’s 
ties) 


•* Information supplied by Patricia Scharf, of Macy*s Personnel Division, All tests except the Won- 
derlic, Thurstone, Blackstone, Minnesota, and Isliihai'a were specially constructed by Macy's. 


27. Outline a plan for obtaining product ratings and performance observations for 
each of the following situations. In each case, discuss the relative merit of the 
two procedures. 

a. Testing a boy’s knowledge of how to wire batteries in series. 

b. Testing the improvement in technique of a concert violinist. 

c. Testing ability to operate a calculating machine for all types of operation. 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 

Achievement tests for hiring employees are quite varied, since each one 
must deal with the skills or knowledges of a particular job. Except in the 
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clerical field, standard tests are rarely used. So long as the requirements of 
jobs in several places are similar, there is no reason why achievement tests 
for specific jobs should not be standardized. A few such tests have made 
their appearance, an example being the series of Purdue Vocational Tests,® 
dealing with machine shop, electricity, and industrial mathematics. The tests 
are more precise and more difficult than simple oral trade tests. 

The wide range of achievement tests usable in hiring and promotion is 
illustrated by the list of tests used by one organization, R. H. Macy & Com¬ 
pany. The tests used in that store are sumnVarized in Table 58. Noteworthy 
are the variety of tests and the adaptation of the tests to the specific demands 
of jobs. Such tests can be used for placing an applicant in the most suitable 
job, which is an advance over the policy of hiring “typists” and placing them 
at random in clerical jobs without further testing of specific abilities. 

28. Classify the tests in Table 58 as to whether they measure aptitude or achieve¬ 
ment. 

29. Some clerical aptitude tests include a vocabulaxy section. What advantages 
would there be in measuring ‘‘office vocabulary” rather than vocabulary in gen¬ 
eral? Which of the following words would be most suitable for an “office 
vocabulary” test: beneficial, indemnity, allegro, lament, kingly, itinerary? (All 
words from SRA Clerical.Aptitudes Test.) 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

In view of the dangers found in indiscriminate use of standard achieve^ 
ment tests, it is important to formulate a policy to guide the sound use of 
tests in schools. In recommending the use of standard tests, there are four 
questions to be answered: When should they be used? What should they 
test? Which tests should be chosen? How should the results be used? Of 
these, the fourth is paramount. 

The proper function of a test in school is to improve the educational pro¬ 
gram. It may do so by helping plan what learning experiences a pupil needs, 
by indicating ways in which teaching can be improved, or by building atti¬ 
tudes in pupils and teachers which will promote better teaching. McConn 
reviews and discards all proposed purposes of testing in schools save one, 
guidance of the pupil (15, pp. 443-478). Guidance is conceived, however, 
not in narrow vocational terms, but as the problem of finding out all about 
the pupil so that his growth can be promoted. 

Once this point of view is accepted, several corollaries follow. If tests are 
for guidance, they are initial, not terminal, parts of the educative process. 
There is little merit in testing after it is too late to profit from the results. For 
this reason, more and more schools are using achievement survey tests at the 
beginning of the school year. When suitable tests are given and the results 
placed in the hands of every teacher, they provide a sound basis for planning 
the year's work. Under this point of view, there is no argument against test¬ 
ing again in June to determine improvement, but in fall testing the emphasis 
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is placed on diagnosis and guidance rather than marking and recrimination. 

If tests are used for guidance, they are used for the pupil rather than on 
him. They become a means for him to assess his weaknesses, and are a more 
effective argument for his taking certain courses or changing certain habits 
than pressure from the teacher. In such testing, it is important to minimize 
elements of marking, competition, and imposition from above. In the most 
successful programs, the pupil takes the tests because he wants to know the 
results. 

It then follows that the tests to be used have to measure something of 
importance. Some schools will seek to measure acquisition of subject matter. 
Others will be more concerned with general educational development, de¬ 
fined less in terms of knowledge than in terms of skills such as interpretative 
reading and interpretation of data. Probably there are few objectives so 
widespread tliat all pupils should be tested on them at the high-school level. 
This means that in addition to every-pupil tests, tests will be needed in 
specific subjects, such as foreign language, and in vocational skills. Probably 
the tests to be used in school-wide testing will deal with the objectives which 
are the major concerns of the school: command of the English language, de¬ 
sirable citizenship attitudes, critical thinking, and the like. 

Increasing attention should be paid to specific performances—success on 
particular items, or particular subskills in complex tests. Attention to what 
is missed, rather than how much, is a step toward eliminating the error. 

Interpretation is likely to be adequate only when tests are comparable. 
Comparable tests measure growth from year to year, and compare the 
pupiFs development in various types of behavior. For this reason, series 
of tests such as those of the Cooperative Test Service or the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development are more adequate than tests of single objectives, 
independently standardized. At the elementary level, achievement batteries 
have comparability from score to score, but often use unsound grade norms. 

Use of achievement tests has been unhealthy in the past when they have 
forced schools into training rather than educating pupils. So long as tests 
are considered in the light of the pupiFs past development and as a guide to 
his future progress, they need have no harmful results. In many respects, 
they will have to be modified to meet these new demands adequately. Tests 
of limited validity may serve tolerably as impartial marking instruments. 
But when a test bears the responsibility of describing what a pupil knows 
and can do, and what be needs to attain, it will have to meet a high standard 
of validity. It is in tliis direction that improvement is to be anticipated. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Problems and Practices 

THE MEANING OF “TYPICAL BEHAVIOR" 

To solve many of their most vital problems, psychologists must draw conclu¬ 
sions about the typical behavior of individuals. Abilities and capacities define 
limits of performance, but what one actually does is rarely motivated to the 
point where he uses his utmost quantity or quality of performance. One 
characteristic, for example, which cannot be defined in terms of ability is 
character; nearly everyone exposed to a culture for a reasonable period 
knows what is the approved course of action. In order to study character 
formation or to use character as a guide in employment, we must in some 
way find out whether the individual habitually, characteristically, typically 
chooses the "good” action. 

“Typical behavior” is an elusive concept because behavior in a given situa¬ 
tion is not the same on all occasions. If the worker who works at 80 percent 
of his ability today would do so tomorrow and every day, it would be easy to 
describe him. Typical behavior, however, is an abstraction. It is doubtful if 
one ever has a truly typical day. Typical behavior could be described as an 
average or composite of many single behaviors, as when one judges punctu¬ 
ality by noting the number of tardinesses in a month. But no single event is 
typical of the person s punctuality, so that simple testing is diflScult. 

Behavior is determined by the interaction of the person and Iris environ¬ 
ment. One can rarely be certain that behavior seen in one situation will also 
occur in another. We find more consistent behavior if we define the trait to 
be measured very narrowly, so that variation in situation would be slight; for 
example, we might study "punctuality in reporting to the office during the 
autumn,” The alternative is to think about the subject’s behavior in a hypo¬ 
thetical "normal” situation, as we often do in describing cheerfulness, neat¬ 
ness, or submissiveness. 

To observe typical behavior, one must in some way obtain a sample of all 
relevant situations and of all times when the situation arises. No one act can 
be taken as typical, since it is influenced by mood, immediately preceding 
experiences, details of the surroundings, and other factors. Even if we should 
happen to observe the person in an act that is typical for him, there is no 
way to be sure of this typicalness except through further observations. 

When we assume that we are measuring typical behavior, we often ignore 
the fact that behavior shows cycles and trends (6). Suppose that, in a series 
of observations, we find the subject to be quarrelsome. It does seem that this 
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is typical for him, but perhaps he is in a continuing state of irritability due 
to some worry, and some months earlier or later he would be found well- 
adjusted socially. In this case, it could be contended that the sample was 
insufficient to study typical behavior, and tlrat the period observed was a 
mere temporary deviation. Yet the deviation was real, and the behavior re¬ 
ported was typical for the subject during that time. 

It follows that careful attention must be paid to definition in thinking 
about typical behaviors. One can only be sure what is meant by a “typical 
behavior'’ (or trait) when the observer specifies the range of time repre¬ 
sented in the data, the range of situations represented, and the degree of 
motivation to “good” performance present. While tliese are rarely considered 
explicitly, it is often possible to find them implied in the nature of the tests 
used. Fortunately, personality and work habits seem rather stable, which 
gives hope of useful observation. 

1. Define the range, in time and situations, o£ the “typical behavior” which you 

think should he studied to answer tliese questions? 

a. How well do^s each of these supervisors handle grievances? 

h. Does a study of the “100 Greatest Books” make an adult more rational in his 
daily life? 

c. Does viewing a film on nutrition improve housewives’ practices in menu 
planning? 

d. Do graduates of the modern elementary school wi’ite legibly? 

TYPES OF MEASURES 

Measures of typical behavior are subdivided into self-report procedures 
and behavior observations. In each of these procedures, there are inherent 
assumptions and problems. 

Self-Report Tests 

Self-report devices have come into prominence because of the practical 
difficulties in making sufficient observations to determine typical behavior. 
While the experimenter can rarely follow his subject about in his many 
activities, there is one person in a position to see how the subject acts, namely, 
the subject himself. If we could enlist him as an observer, we would over¬ 
come the limitations of cost and privacy. 

Self-report devices usually ask the subject to look back upon his past and 
from his memories to answer whatever questions concern the investigator. 
Rarely, an inquiry employs a diary technique, in which events are recorded 
as tliey occur. Another variant of the self-rejjort requires the subject to state 
only how he feels or acts at a given instant. This involves no error of memory, 
but increases problems of sampling, since a particular instant may give a poor 
sample of behavior over a period. Among the uses of questions of this sort 
are the public-opinion polls (“How would you vote if the election were held 
today?”), sociometric investigations (“Choose the three people you would 
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like to have on a committee Avith you'), and verbal substitutes for behavior 
observations (“What did you have for lunch today?”). Questions of pref¬ 
erence (“Would you prefer to write a best-seller or own a successful night 
club?") are self-report devices asking for a prediction of behavior in hypo¬ 
thetical situations no one can observe. 

Most self-report tests rely on a persons insight into himself. Personality, 
adjustment, attitudes, and interests have been studied by such questions as 
“Do you usually daydream?” and “Do you like mysteries?” The crucial as¬ 
sumptions involved are that the subject is willing to tell the truth to himself 
and to the investigator, and that the subject can determine the truth. There 
is little direct evidence that subjects can be relied upon to tell the whole 
truth about their personalities. On the other hand, there is considerable rea¬ 
son to suspect that they sometimes conceal evidence they consider damag¬ 
ing, and psychoanalytic studies call attention to repression, whereby we 
conceal from ourselves memories which would be unwelcome. An adult, 
asked to give information regarding his own character, might be expected to 
suppress or even fail to think of events he has been ashamed of. A boy taken 
with the glamour of engineering as a profession may report great interest in 
engineering and engineering activities, even though he really lacks interest 
in all save the drama and prestige of engineering. 

Subjects are able to falsify self-reports. If a subject tries to make his score 
look “better” than the truth, he can do so. Students took the Humm-Wads¬ 
worth Temperament Scale with instructions to be truthful, and again with 
instructions to assume that the record would be used in considering them for 
employment. Scores on the test changed markedly in the seemingly desirable 
direction with the second directions, and correlations between the two test¬ 
ings ranged from —.03 (“Normal Component" score) to (Paranoid 

score) (13, p. 119). Olson found marked changes of score between anony¬ 
mous and signed responses to the Woodworth-Mathews Personal Inventory 
(10). Fosberg gave the Bernreuter Personality Inventory with three sets of 
directions: (a) standard, (b) to give the best possible picture of oneself, and 
(c) to give the worst possible. The correlations of scores were standard with 
“best,” .11; standard with “worst,” —.30; “best” with “worst,” —.83 (3). It is 
therefore agreed that self-report tests are undependable unless full coop¬ 
eration is expected, or unless controls are used to detect or prevent faking. 
Typical control methods are discussed in connection with the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (p. 319) and the Jurgensen Classification 
Inventory (p. 325). 

The self-report test suffers from problems of communication. Questions are 
not likely to prove reliable or valid if they mean different things to different 
subjects. Yet the words used, the responses required, and the very nature of 
the task are left open to interpretation in most current self-report tests. The 
subject is told, in one set of words or another, to report his typical behavior. 
He is, however, sophisticated enough to know that he has no typical be- 
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havior, but only a range of behaviors that come out in different situations and 
moods. “Do you usually seek suggestions from others?” is a fairly clear ques¬ 
tion; but most people would have to answer, “Sometimes I do, but not al¬ 
ways.” This might be further qualified: “I do on difficult problems”; “I do if 
someone is around whose ideas are especially good”; “I don't if Tm supposed 
to make the decision myself.” These could be called quibbles, but they are 
questions tire subject must face in answering. Since he cannot average his 
memories to determine what percentage of the time he has sought sugges¬ 
tions, the question is likely to be answered offhand. If one person defines 
“usually” to mean “with very few exceptions” and another defines it as “fairly 
often; at least in difficult situations,” they are answering different questions 
and their responses are not comparable. Another example of ambiguous con¬ 
tent in an apparently clear item is the Kuder Preference Record question: 
“Do you like to operate an adding machine better than [two other activi¬ 
ties]?” Many students say that they enjoy this activity, but would be dissatis¬ 
fied with a job if they had nothing to do but operate an adding machine. It is 
impossible to qualify items to eliminate such problems of interpretation. It 
appears that in the presence of ambiguities, differences in final score are 
strongly influenced by such response sets as a habit of saying “yes” when in 
doubt, or of using the “?” or “indifferent” response for unclear items (2). 
Most self-report tests employ such words as “always,” “frequently,” “usually,” 
and “often.” That these words are ambiguous was shown by Simpson, who 
asked subjects to indicate the frequency, in percent of all occurrences, that 
would.be required to justify the use of each word. Table 59 shows the mean¬ 
ing of each word, as defined by his subjects (12). 

Table 59. Range of Meanings Assigned to Words 
Commonly Used in Personality Tests (12) 


Word 


Answer Given When Asked to (ndicote 
What Percent of All Occasions Is Indi¬ 
cated by the Word 


Range of Answers of 
Middle 50 Per- 
Medtan Answer cent of Subjects 


Usually 

85 

70-90 

Often 

78 

65-85 

Frequently 

73 

40-80 

Sometimes 

20 

13-35 

Occasionally 

20 

10-33 

Seldom 

10 

6-18 

Rarely 

5 

3-10 


To some extent, investigators have been able to avoid the criticism that 
self-reports are inaccurate by justifying their techniques empirically. One 
who wishes to consider himself healthy may overrate his health in answering 
“Is your health better or poorer than the average for your age?” Another per¬ 
son with only minor ills may exaggerate them, perhaps without conscious 
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intention, to get sympathy or justify self-pity. This question would not obtain 
valid facts about health. But if it can be established that clinically diagnosed 
neurotics reply “poorer” more frequently than do normals, this answer may 
be diagnostic even when it is “untrue”—in fact, it may be diagnostic just be¬ 
cause it is untrue. 

Empirical uses of self-reports are necessarily valid. The report itself is a 
behavior; one obtains a direct record of response to a standardized stimulus 
when he asks a verbal question. Empirical scales, according to Meehl, take 
the “attitude that the verbal type of personality inventory is not most fruit¬ 
fully seen as a 'self-rating’ or self description whose value requires the as¬ 
sumption of accuracy on the part of the testee in his observations of self. 
Rather is the response to a test item taken as an intrinsically interesting seg¬ 
ment of verbal behavior, knowledge regarding which may be of more value 
than any knowledge of the Tactual’ material about which the item super¬ 
ficially purports to inquire. Thus if a hypochondriac says that he has 'many 
headaches’ the fact of interest is that he says this” (7, p, 9). 

The usefulness of empirical tests depends primarily on the adequacy of 
the experimentation by which the scale has been validated. Manifest ab¬ 
surdities in empirical treatment of self-reports suggest that the original vali¬ 
dation was not based on an adequate sample. Allport, for example, protests 
against a scale in which the word association “green” to the stimulus “grass” 
is scored +6 as a sign of “loyalty to the gang” (1, p. 329). Loyal boys might 
have given this response often in the sample test, but it is implausible that 
this would be found in further studies. Large and representative samples are 
crucial in establishing empirical keys, 

In view of the difficulties encountered, self-report tests, especially those 
not based on empirical validation, have been severely criticized, Much work 
bas been done to find acceptable substitutes, and it is probably fair to say 
that self-repoH methods should never he used lohere acceptable siibstitutes 
are available. Because self-report tests can be short and inexpensive and be¬ 
cause they frequently have crude validity for the mass of subjects even when 
invalid in individual cases, they are unlikely to be completely replaced, 

2. Distinguish in each of these cases whether the investigator is assuming that 

self-reports are truthful. 

a. The clinical symptoms of condition x are determined by observation. A list of 
symptoms (swollen feet, rash, etc.) is prepared. This list is used in many 
localities to determine how frequent condition x is. Each subject is asked to 
check whatever symptoms he has. 

b. There are three general stages in social development in which a child names 
as favorites {a) other children without regard to sex, {h) persons of his own 
sex exclusively, (c) persons of the opposite sex. The investigators ask a child 
to name his favorite playmates as a means of determining his level of devel¬ 
opment. 

c. A psychologist administers a check list to a group of applicants, in which 
each checks the adjectives he considers as describing himself, The success of 
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these men is observed, and a list is made of the characteristics checked by 
the successful applicants but not by the others. This check list is tlien given 
to further applicants, and those who check the same characteristics as the 
previously successful men are hired. 

3. List several situations in which signed self-reports are likely to be truthful. 

Observations 

Among the techniques in which actual behavior is observed in order to de¬ 
duce typical behavior, three types may be noted: observations in natural 
situations, observations in standardized situations, and projective methods. 
These categories overlap, but a distinction calls attention to special purposes 
and problems. Observation in the natural situation calls for studying actions 
under everyday conditions, covering a narrow or wide range of the subject’s 
life. One may study work habits by observing the worker at his bench day 
after day, or one may study flying performance by observing the pilot as he 
handles his plane. A broader range of situations would be involved in study¬ 
ing the social behavior of a child, which could be done by having each 
teacher report observations made in classes and on the playground. Stand¬ 
ardized observations are made in situations so planned that every subject 
undergoes approximately the same experiences. If every person works under 
the same conditions, what each does will be primarily a reflection of his in¬ 
dividual characteristics. In projective tests the subject is turned loose in an 
unfamiliar situation where he presumably has no specific habits for behav¬ 
ing; what he does in this “unstructured” situation tells a great deal about his 
deep-lying behavior tendencies. 

A crucial problem in observing behavior is to make sure that the act of 
observing does not distort the behavior. Just as the presence of a traffic cop 
at an intersection raises drivers from their habitual level to nearly their best 
ability, so the presence of the judge or observer may cause the subject to try 
harder. This effect seems to occur even when no reward or punishment is 
involved. Roethlisberger and Dickson attempted to study typical work out¬ 
put under a variety of conditions at a Western Electric manufacturing plant 
(11). Relay assemblers were placed in a small experimental room where 
they could be observed and their output recorded in great detail. In suc¬ 
cessive periods various rest pauses were introduced, to test the effect on 
production. As each change was introduced, no matter what it was, produc¬ 
tion for most workers climbed. Finally, in the twelfth and thirteenth periods, 
the rest pauses and privileges were removed, and production per hour still 
was as high as under the "TDest” working conditions. Another striking change 
was that absenteeism changed from 15.2 days per year per worker before 
entering the study to 3.5 days per year after workers were placed in the test 
room. The investigators were forced to abandon their study of rest pauses as 
a single variable, since the morale of the workers—as a result of being more 
closely singled out for study, of being better acquainted with their super- 
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visors, and of feeling personal responsibility for their rate of output—basi¬ 
cally altered tlieir performance» 

Distortion due to judging is reduced when the judging is a regular part of 
the work procedure. Ratings by foremen are probably based on typical be¬ 
havior in the plant, for the foreman is usually present; how the man would 
act if the foreman were not provided is not in question. Wherever the rater 
can be a normal member of the group, his presence will have little distorting 
effect bn results. These distortions may be minimized by concealing the ob¬ 
server as by the one-way vision screen employed for studying infants (4), by 
giving the observer an ostensible reason for being present, as in studies of 
adolescents where adult observers participated in their picnics (9), or by 
establishing familiarity through a long series of preliminary observations. 

The standard observation has definite advantages over observations made 
in normal random conditions, Fair comparisons between men are impossible 
if the normal situations under which they work are unlike. Watching sales¬ 
man A. deal with prospect X, and salesman B with prospect Y, is likely to be 
misleading if the prospects differ in temperament and approachability. 

Standardized observations reveal behavior typical of non-test situations 
only when the subject is unaware that he is being observed. This is hard to 
manage, but one can often assume that the subject does not know what char¬ 
acteristics .are being observed. This is illustrated in a stress investigation. Air- 
crewmen were asked to observe a pattern of five planes in a short exposure 
on a motion-picture screen, and to record the locations of the planes. Suc¬ 
cessive items were shown with shorter exposures, until it was impossible to 
observe and record in the time allowed. A few easy items, with ample time, 
were spread through tlie test. Decline in score on these items was taken as a 
measure of disturbance due to frusti*ation (5). Since the subjects thought 
they were being tested on perceptual ability, it is unlikely that they recog¬ 
nized that the frustration was planned to observe their resistance to it. This 
test was not used practically, so that evidence of empirical validity is lacking. 

4. If a subject suspected that the recognition test was a frustration experiment, how 
would he probably behave? 

5. Is the observation of actual driving usually required of applicants for drivers' 
licenses a test of typical behavior? 

6. Devices have been invented to record whatever changes are made in the setting 
of a radio or television dial. By installing ai large number of these in cooperating 
homes, broadcasters might obtain precise data on when programs gain or lose 
listeners. Do you think the typical tuning behavior of the set owner would 
change when he knows this device is added to his set? 

Projective tests attempt to avoid the systematized behaviors subjects use 
to conceal their individuality. Children are easily observed in daily life, be- 
cause.they are relatively naive and have not yet learned that it is desirable to 
draw a curtain over their personalities. As maturity increases, one represses 
more and more of his thoughts and controls his actions. By adulthood, one 
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has a series of etiquettes, customs, and cliches in which he can hide himself. 
Applicants for secretarial positions display an astonishing similarity of words, 
smiles, and actions during an interview. Insofar as they can guess what, is 
expected of an ideal applicant, they act that role. Yet the goal of the inter¬ 
viewer is to determine not ability to assume a mask but underlying person¬ 
ality. The problem of the tester is to penetrate the fagade in a short time. The 
ideal answer may be to present a situation so novel that the subject has no 
idea what disguise to assume. This should reveal his ‘hasic nature.” Pro¬ 
jective tests attempt to permit this type of observation. Because these tests 
seek to uncover personality structure rather than specific isolated habits, 
Murphy makes this extreme statement about one of them: "The Rorschach 
should predict a specific future behavior better than does the study of past 
specific behavior, except when the new behavior is essentially a repetition of 
the old” (8, p. 675). Owing to the newness of projective techniques, it will 
be some time before practical uses are fully developed. 
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CHAPTER 1 4 


Self-Report Techniques: Personality 

HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

History of Personality Questionnaires 

Self-report techniques have a long history. Medicine has long used the pa- 
tient*s report of his symptoms for diagnosis and evaluation of treatment. In 
psychology, almost the entire development of modern hypotheses about per¬ 
sonality hinges on self-report. Freud, for example, based his findings and 
theories almost wholly on interviews, reports of dreams, and otlier intro¬ 
spective data. Attempts to reduce personality to psychometric terms grew 
out of the need for mass-processing methods capable of more speed and 
standardization than clinical interviews permitted. As in the case of intelli¬ 
gence testing, World War I brought into prominence the possibilities of 
group procedures for obtaining self-reports. 

Essentially^ a personality questionnaire is a standardized interview. The 
sensitivity of individual questioning is sacrificed for speed. The first im¬ 
portant questionnaire was Woodworth's Personal Data Sheet, widely used 
in processing World War I recruits. The Personal Data Sheet (45) was a col¬ 
lection of questions about symptoms considered significant by psychiatrists 
(daydreaming, enuresis, etc.). Woodworth's scale was found useful for de¬ 
tecting maladjusted soldiers, and was especially valued because adequate in¬ 
dividual interviews were totally impracticable. 

Following World War I, enthusiasm for mental testing led to a demand for 
equally promising tests of personality, A swarm of instruments for probing 
dre individual were devised, many of them adapting Woodworths questions. 
Each test consisted of a collection of questions presumed to measure one 
aspect of personality. Among the supposed traits often investigated were neu¬ 
rotic tendency, introversion-extroversion, and dominance. Items were chosen 
which, by definition, were related to each trait: “Do you'worry , . . ?” would 
show neurotic tendency: “Do you lead . . . ?” would show dominance. In 
some cases the assumption that the items all related to a single trait was 
checked by internal-consistency tests or an outside criterion. Woodworth, for 
example, used only items which were checked twice as often by known jDsy- 
choneurotics as by normals. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory, published 
in 1931, was intended to serve all functions of previous tests, being con¬ 
structed by pooling items from tests by Thursjtone, Laird, Allport, and others. 
Separate scores were obtained for the traits—neurotic tendency, introversion, 
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and dominance—the previous authors had sought to measure, plus self- 
suflSciency. Because it appeared to offer a considerable amount of informa¬ 
tion about the individual, the Berni'euter test was widely accepted. Although 
there have been recent innovations in the design of personality tests, these 
newer ideas are only beginning to be widely used. Most current personality 
testing in schools and industry is done with devices like Bernreuter's. 

The results of questionnaires were not always satisfying. Because they 
were introduced at a time when intelligence tests were being used to ‘make 
psychological measurement scientific/* personality tests were expected by 
many to contribute a high level of accuracy to studies of personality. The 
fact that these devices could yield no more than an interview and would 
usually yield less only gradually became apparent. With this realization, un¬ 
critical use of questionnaires began to decrease, and more thoughtful bases 
for their construction were generally adopted. 

One major line of attack was improved definition of traits to be tested. Ke- 
search since 1931 has been largely directed at replacing the traits arbitrarily 
assumed by early investigators with traits representing genuine and signifi¬ 
cant aspects of personality. One approach to this is factor analysis. Flanagan’s 
factor analysis of the Bernreuter test (see p. 316) broke the ground in this 
area. Recent studies have provided lengthy lists of fairly pure traits which 
may be tested. 

Some of the most promising recent instruments have placed their em¬ 
phasis on scores claiming empirical validity, making psychological interpreta¬ 
tion of scores a secondary consideration. This is the case with the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and the Humm-Wads worth 
Temperament Scale. Items were selected, not because they fitted a definition 
of a trait, but because experimental trial showed that mental patients gave 
responses different from those of normal adults. Scores on these tests indicate 
how far the subject deviates from normal in such directions as ‘paranoid/* 
“hysteroid/’ or “manic.” The manic key is simply the group of items that per¬ 
sons classified as manic answer differently from normals. This is the same 
procedure that Woodworth originally used to choose his items, but which 
was largely neglected in subsequent questionnaires. 

Although faith in personality questionnaires, except as “preliminary inter¬ 
views/* had somewhat declined by 1940, interest has been revived by their 
excellent service during World War II. Industries, anxious to expand their 
working forces rapidly without hiring misfits, made much use of the tests and 
reported satisfactory results, although scientific evidence of validity was 
scant. In the armed services, rapid screening devices were necessary, and for 
this purpose two new questionnaires were widely used. The Cornell Selectee 
Index and the Shipley Personal Inventory were found to be rapid and ef¬ 
ficient tools in military processing. 

In virtually every walk of modern life, personality and mental hygiene are 
crucial. Maladjusted parents make for maladjusted children. Teachers with 
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inadequate personal adjustment are unsatisfactory. Employees who grumble 
or are temperamental cause undue trouble. In most chronic illnesses, doctors 
now recognize a psychological element. In these and all the other areas 
where doctors, psychologists, and social workers would like to identify, diag¬ 
nose, and assist the emotionally immature person, a rapid group test could 
be of untold value. As present techniques become more valid, they will aid in 
solving major social problems. 

1. Which of the following investigators assumed that self-reports are truthful: 

Woodworth, Bernreuter, Hathaway and McKinley (MMPI)? 

The Trait Theory of Personality 

Nearly all the prominent questionnaires have sought to describe the indi¬ 
vidual in terms of traits. If a test is to be a measuring stick, assigning a rank 
or score to the individual, there must be a characteristic or dimension in 
which this variation takes place. The desire for linear measures analogous to 
those for size, temperature, and reaction time led psychologists to postulate 
that personality had dimensions or ti’aits. A trait is a tendency to react in a 
defined way in response to a defined class of stimuli. Traits are familiar in 
everyday thinking; nearly all the adjectives which apply to people are de¬ 
scriptions of traits: happy, grouchy, conventional, stubborn, and so on. Traits 
are elusive in scientific analysis, however, and can be defined and measured 
only at the risk of some ambiguity. 

The postulate that traits exist is based on three facts; (1) Personalities pos¬ 
sess considerable consistency; a person shows the same habitual reactions 
over a wide range of similar situations. (2) For any habit, we can find among 
people a variation of degrees or amounts of this behavior. (8) Personalities 
have some stability, since the person possessing a certain degree of a trait this 
year usually shows a similar degree next year. 

These facts lead one to consider personality traits as habits, capable of be¬ 
ing evoked by a wide range of situations. It would be tedious to catalog a 
series of traits such as ‘'habit of bowing politely when meeting a pretty 
woman of one’s own age on the street on Sunday,*’ '‘habit of bowing politely 
when meeting a not-pretty woman ...” etc. Therefore traits are sought 
which describe consistent behavior in a wide range of situations. Any value 
of the trait approach to personality depends on the hope that it will describe 
economically the significant variations of behavior, neglecting unduly spe¬ 
cific habits. Since the English dictionary offers no less than 17,953 adjectives 
describing ti’aits, the problem of economy is a serious one (3), 

A trait is a composite based on many specific behaviors covered by the 
trait name. To say that a boy is perfectly honest gives information which defi¬ 
nitely predicts his behavior in any situation involving honesty. In most cases, 
however, the person possesses an intermediate degree of the trait in question; 
he is honest in some situations but not’others. Two people possessing the 
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same composite score in a trait may not be alike in personality. We might say 
that a boy is “50 percent honest,” implying that there is an even probability of 
honest or dishonest behavior. But the description would conceal the fact that 
he is perfectly honest in money matters and perfectly dishonest in situations 
in which grades are tlie reward; the description in terms of his hypothetical 
trait “general honesty” is an imperfect basis for prediction. The extent to 
which a trait gives good descriptions depends upon the extent to which the 
behaviors collected under the trait definition are coherent and present in the 
same person. Traits have therefore been defined most often by internal-con¬ 
sistency tests, A group of items or test situations is collected which may re¬ 
late to one aspect of behavior, and the degree of relation is tested emphically 
by the method presented on p. 78. Items which do not correlate with the 
composite are dropped. The trait is, in the end, defined by the items retained 
in the test. 

2. Show how the trait “stubbornness” might be present in some situations and 
absent in others for the same person, even though both actions are typical 
for him. 

3. An investigator believes that leaders can be characterized by the trait “duto- 
cratic-democratlc.” Outline the procedure needed to make self-report test, if 
he decided to choose his items 

a. By definition. 

b. By internal-consistency tests. 

c. By correlation with an external criterion. 

Traits having different names may not be genuinely different. “Introver¬ 
sion” was postulated as a trait after clinical studies showed that certain be¬ 
haviors such as isolativeness, interest in ideas, and shyness were often present 
together. “Neurotic tendency” attracted interest as a result of studies which 


Table 60. Intercorrelations of Bernreuter Scores for Adolescent 
Boys, Corrected to Remove Spurious 
Elements (14, p. 44) 



Neurotic 

Tendency 

Self- 

Sufficiency 

Introversion 

Dominance 

Neurotic Tendency 


-.39 

.87 

-.69 

Self-Sufficiency 



-.33 

.51 

Introversion 




-.62 

Dominance 






showed the neurotic pattern to contain certain recurrent symptoms. Both 
were widely used to describe personality, until the Bernreuter scale showed 
correlations between the two of .96 (this containing a spurious element be¬ 
cause both scores were based on the same questions)..Flanagan applied fac¬ 
tor analysis to the four scores from Bernreuter s test, using a group of 305 
adolescent boys. The correlations shown in Table 60 indicate that the scores 
overlap greatly and are certainly not reporting four independent traits. Flan- 
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agan found that two factors, were sufficient to account for the major differ¬ 
ences between individuals reported in these four scores. He therefore pro¬ 
posed two new scores, to represent the two traits the Bernreuter test could 
distinguish. His scores, called Self-Confidence and Sociability, are nearly in¬ 
dependent (r = .04). One may have high confidence with or without socia¬ 
bility. The old “neurotic tendency” is about the same as low confidence; “self- 
sufficiency” is merely a combination of high confidence and low sociability; 
and so on (14). 

A more basic approach to trait identification considers the intercorrelations 
between single items. Items having substantial correlations are brought to¬ 
gether to form broader traits. Cattell, from factorial studies, considers that 12 
such traits have been identified (10). Guilford has published several ques¬ 
tionnaires measuring such presumably homogeneous traits. His Inventory of 
Factors S-T-D-C-R, for example, breaks the familiar introversion-extroversion 
into .social introversion, thinking introversion, depression, cycloid tendencies, 
and rhathymia (happy-go-lucky disposition). Some of these scores are cor¬ 
related, so that the traits are not independent (18). The Guilford list has 
been simplified by Thurstone into a set of seven “pi'imary” traits which most 
often affect scores in current self-report tests, These seven aspects of tem¬ 
perament are: reflective (thinking introversion), friendly, emotionally stable, 
masculine, ascendant (leadership), active, and impulsive (42), 

“The normal personality” presents troublesome problems of measurement. 
It is comparatively easy to identify abnormals, since they tend to fall into 
distinct syndromes or patterns of personality. In most traits, the deviate at 
either end of the normal distribution is well characterized by his score. He ex¬ 
hibits the trait in unusual degree and in a large number of situations. Inter¬ 
mediate positions, falling toward the center of the distribution, tell the in¬ 
vestigator little except that the subject is not a deviate. Every normal person¬ 
ality has its unique- characteristics. Even a pei’son who is “normal” in all the 
traits we measure has individuality, Reducing his performance to a single in¬ 
dex of normality, we lose patterns which make him different from his also- 
normal neighbors. 

Allport has criticized the entire trait approach on this ground (2, pp. 248- 
257). Suppose tliat honesty were statistically coherent, so that the correla¬ 
tions between different types of honesty were substantial. This might be ex¬ 
plained in terms of differences in moral upbringing which make some people 
well-behaved throughout their lives. But there are other organizing patterns 
underlying honesties which make their correlations less than 1.00. One man 
may act from need; he will take money to feed his family, but will not cheat 
or lie.; Another man may be prudent rather than honest; he will be as honest 
as he must to avoid being caught. Another may define honesty in a limited 
way; , he would never steal, but he thinks it right to operate a business on the 
principle of “buyer beware.” These men are all honest to an intermediate de¬ 
gree; they are all mpre or less “normal.” The problem in studying personality 
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is to detect the true patterns behind behavior. Although the trait method will 
not do this, there is probably no solution but the trait approach for studying 
personalities in the mass. 

4. Some testers treat Flanagan s two scoring keys as supplements to the four sup¬ 
plied by Bernreuter, and report all six scores to describe an individual. Discuss 
the advisability of this practice. 

5. Do you think that most introverts are emotionally maladjusted? What does this 
answer imply regarding the correlation of the N and I scales? 

6. What is a “desirable” score on a test such as the Bernreuter? 

7. What does it mean to say that Henry falls at the 50th percentile in Sociability? 

8. “Adjustment” inventories ask the person to indicate his worries or symptoms. 
The number of such symptoms is taken as his score. What meaning should be 
attributed to a median score on such a test? 

SIGNIFICANT SELF-REPORT TESTS 

To understand how psychologists have designed self-report tests, and to in¬ 
terpret the evidence on validity, we shall need to know a few tests in detail. 
The following section describes the Minnesota Multiphasic, which represents 
unusually careful test design and seems useful for studying abnormal sub¬ 
jects; and the Bell and Bernreuter inventories, which have been widely used 
and for which much evidence on validity has accumulated. Other tests to be 
described are important, not because they are widely used, but because they 
have unique and promising features. The Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
Jurgensen s Classification Inventory, the Shipley and Cornell inventories for 
military use, the Rogers test for children, and the PEA Interest Index fall in 
this group. 


Bell Adjustment Inventory 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory is simple in design and intended for use’ 
with normal groups rather than for clinical analysis. The inventory has two 
forms, one for students in high school and college, the other for adults. The 
student scale yields separate scores for home, health, social, and emotional 
adjustment. Items, answered ' yes,’^ “no,’* or include 

Do you get discouraged easily? 

Are you subject to eye strain? 

Would you feel very self-conscious if you had to volunteer an idea to start a dis¬ 
cussion among a group of people? 

Questions retained in the scale are those found to differentiate between.stu-‘ 
dents known to be maladjusted and students considered normal by judges 
who know them well. The principal use of the test is to identify those, who 
should be offered counseling. While “problem cases” who cause trouble for 
teachers are easily recognized, students who are withdrawn, shy, and in¬ 
ternally upset may not attract the attention of observers. An adjustment in¬ 
ventory brings to light many of these cases. 
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Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

The Bernreuter test has been referred to at several other places in this 
chapter. It was first designed for use with college students and has been ex¬ 
tended to pupils in schools, employees, and other groups. It provides a de¬ 
scription of personality which, if valid, would be of interest in case studies 
and research. The Neurotic Tendency score is a convenient index of self-re¬ 
ported maladjustment. 

The test consists of questions much like those of other inventories: e.g., 
"Do you daydream frequently?"' The test seems primarily to measure self- 
confidence and sociability. Scoring is relatively complex, particular answers 
being given weighted credits. For the item on daydreaming, "yes” is credited 
3 points, “no” is credited —5, and 0, in the Self-Confidence score. Other 
credits are assigned to the same answers in each of tlie other keys. 

9. Since "‘neurotic tendency” and "maladjustment” are measured by similar items, 
the Bell and Bernreuter inventories may be used to identify the same types of 
students.' What practical considerations would be important in choosing between 
them, if they are equally reliable, and validity in the situation under considera¬ 
tion has not been determined? 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

The self-report test most promising for diagnosing abnormal personality 
patterns in the clinic is the MMPI. This test consists of 495 questions to be 
judged “true,” “false,” or “cannot say.” Typical items are 

I think most people would lie to get ahead. 

A windstorm terrifies me. 

My hardest battles are with myself. 

These items were administered to diagnosed psychiatric patients and to 
normal adults, principally visitors to a large city hospital. Besponses were 
compared, and any answer given more often by one of the psychiatric groups 
than by normals was placed in the appropriate scoring key. The classifications 
scored are hypochondriasis (Hs), depression (D), hysteria (Hy), psycho¬ 
pathic deviate (Pd), masculinity (Mf), paranoia (Pa), psychasthenia (Pt), 
schizophrenia (Sc), and hypomania (Ma). The higher a subject's score in a 
classification, the more his answers resemble those given by that type of 
patient. Any standard score greater than 70 is taken as an indicator of sig¬ 
nificant abnormality. 

Some errors common to self-report tests are controlled by a set of scores 
known as ?, L, K, and F. The “?” score is based on the number of times the 
person replies, “cannot say.” Excessive evasion of questions of course makes 
it impossible to compare a count of the subject's reports of his symptoms 
with the replies of the psychiatric group. Profiles showing high “?” scores are 
recognized as invalid. There are some test items so exti^emely worded that a 
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person who denies having these symptoms is almost certainly not evaluating 
himself frankly. The L (lie) score is based on a count of these improbable 
answers; a high L score indicates that answers are untrustworthy, but need 
not indicate deliberate lying. The K scoj^e is based on the finding that some 
normal people earn scores above 70 in significant columns. A list of items 
checked by these “false positives” was studied and built into the K correction 
key (29, 31), A person who earns a very low K score is likely to have been 
unusually severe in describing himself while taking the test; apparently, ex¬ 
cessive frankness causes some normals to earn “abnormal” scores. One who 
habitually gives himself the benefit of the doubt earns a notably high K 
score. The F (false) score is a count of replies given by the subject which 
are given by others extremely rarely, This count reveals careless sorting, mis¬ 
understanding, or other invalid answers. 

The operation of these keys is shown in a study in which psychologically 
trained persons attempted to “fake” in answering the test so as to appear 
psychoneurotic or psychotic. In attempting to give answers like neurotics, 
these experts succeeded (their mean Hs was 99; mean D, 108; mean Hy, 87; 
mean Ft 86), but their mean K was 44 whereas real neurotics averaged 51, 
and their mean F was 74 compared to 67 for true neurotics. In simulating 
psychotic answers, they also succeeded fairly well (mean Pa, for example, 
was 97), but mean F at 80, mean L at 60 signaled that something about the 
responses was untrustworthy (16). 

Although the test has been used successfully with clinical patients, it has 
not been found trustworthy with college students. Many college students 
earn scores which would usually be indicative of abnormality, although these 
students are known to be adequately adjusted. This is a further example of 
the undesirability of blindly applying a test validated on one population to a 
different type of group. 

The MMPI is quite similar to the earlier Humm-Wadsworth Tempera¬ 
ment Scale. This scale has been less widely investigated than the Minnesota 
because commercial restrictions limit its availability. It has had wide appli¬ 
cation in industry. The temperament scale reports scores based on a psychi¬ 
atric theory of the components of personality. It employs a check score to 
identify undependable self-report. Both the MMPI and the Plumm-Wads- 
worth employ ingenious correction formulas to compensate for a subject’s 
tendency to give a favorable or over-frank self-report (31, 23). 

10. Under what circumstances might a person wish to convince a tester that he is 
psychotic, so that his scores would be falsely high? 

11. A client coming to a social agency shows these MMPI scores: 

Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Ma 

43 45 60 50 50 68 42 67 69 

How would the interpretation be affected if the “control scores” were as fol¬ 
lows: 
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a. ?, 72^ L, 50; K, 50; F, 50. 

b. ?, 50; L, 73; K, 50; F, 50. 

c. ?, 50; L, 50; K, 72; F, 50. 

d. ?, 50; L, 50; K, 35; F, 50. 

12. How could one restandardize the MMPI so that it would correctly locate per¬ 
sons with mental hygiene problems among entering college freshmen? 

The type o£ report of which the MMPI is capable is indicated in the fol¬ 
lowing analyses. The first is that of an 18-year-old boy, committed from a 
juvenile court after arrest for homosexual practices. The MMPI was admin¬ 
istered individually, the examiner reading the items aloud, since EarPs men¬ 
tality was limited. The scores, plotted in Figure 74, are discussed as follows 
(9, pp. 494-495): 



Fig. 74. MMPI scores for Earl ( 9 , p. 494). 


“The validity scores are conventionally acceptable, with 50 T-scores for ? and L, 
and 60 for the F scale. The latter score shows a slight tendency toward careless¬ 
ness or lack of comprehension, but not so great as to invalidate the scale. It can be 
seen that—with the exception of the masculinity-feminity scale (M£)-—all the 
scores lie toward the maladjustment end of the distribution; but hypochondriasis, 
psychasthenia, schizophi-enia, and hypomania are all beyond the 70-point cus¬ 
tomarily regarded as indicative of maladjustment. The hysteria score is approxi¬ 
mately at 70. This is a non-specific record and serves best to point up areas of 
maladjustment rather than specific psychiatric entities. The high Hs, Hy, and Pt 
indicate a neurotic trend; Sc, Ma (and also Pt) a schizoid trend. These trends in 
part characterize the subject's personality structure. Earl complained of periodic 
headaches and dizziness and had been observed by other inmates to ‘black out.' 
These experiences ... are probably reflected in the Hs and Hy scores. His history 
of shyness and solitariness [had] already been noted. The hypomania score (Ma) 
accounts for his minor periods of overproduction and temporary enthusiasms. It is 
interesting to note in passing that despite EarTs arrest and commitment for homo¬ 
sexual activities, and certain feminine secondary sex characteristics, his interests 
—as measured by the Mf scale—are not feminine/' 
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In this case, the MMPI did not provide a specific diagnosis, though it was 
useful in establishing severe maladjustment and throwing doubt on the im¬ 
portance of EarTs sexual irregularities. The final diagnosis, based on en¬ 
cephalogram and clinical analysis, was intracranial brain damage, probably 
following birth injury, complicated by a completely unfavorable environ¬ 
ment. 

One can proceed beyond a general estimate of adjustment to a descrip¬ 
tion of the subject's traits, if one is willing to assume that self-reports are true 
self-descriptions. Verniaud tested women optical workers and found that 
over 77 percent of her group exceed the norm in Hypomania, Psychasthenia, 
Paranoia, and Psychopathic Deviate. She interprets this as an expectation 
that these workers would be “restless, full of plans, alternating between en¬ 
thusiasm and over-productivity in energy output and modes of depression, 
more inclined toward anxieties and compulsive behavior than the average in¬ 
dividual, disinclined to concentrate for long periods on one task, somewhat 
oversensitive or suspicious of the good-will of others, somewhat more in¬ 
clined than the average woman to disregard social mores.” One woman 
earned these scores; 

? L F Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Ft Sc Ma 

50 53 50 41 42 52 B7 63 (57 60 58 68 

Additional findings about the case were as follows (43, pp. 610-611); 

“This woman is 34, a high school and business school graduate. She is married, 
with a daughter of 12. She started out as a clerical worker, worked up to the 
position of secretary to the editor of a local newspaper, advanced from this to 

newspaper reporter. However, she was put to reporting women's affairs, had no 

chance to do general reporting as the men did, and after two years left to work for 
a clothing manufacturer. She started out as his bookkeeper, but also went out into 
the plant to do cutting, She disliked the bookkeeping, 'loved' the cutting. . . . 

“She is now supervisor of the polishers. By the shift foreman's report, she has 
transformed the polishing room from one of their major headaches to a 'hangup' 
job. She is exacting to work for, unpredictable as a person. She likes to do 'screw¬ 
ball' things. Once she emerged from tire polishing room with the red polishing 
compound smeared on hands and arms to the elbows, waved them in the investi¬ 
gator's face, saying 'Blood!' During the holidays, when you heard a jingle, you 
knew that the supervisor of polishers was going through. She had tied bells to her 
shoes/' 

13. Under what conditions may a person have deviate scores on MMPI and yet not 
need clinical attention? 

14. What assumptions are made if a psychologist applies MMPI to adolescent boys 
coming before the juvenile court? 

15. Would it be legitimate to correlate scores on MMPI with job success, to see if 
it would be a helpful selection device?. 

16. If, as some psychologists predict, a new set of diagnostic categories comes into 
use for describing patients, what steps will be required to adapt MMPI to the 
new system? Assume that the changes are fundamental, such as replacing para¬ 
noia and schizophrenia with four new categories. 
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Study of Values 

A unique instrument which has been primarily a research tool is the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values. It is based on the conception of Spranger that 
there are six basic types of men: theoretical, whose interest is truth (''His 
chief aim iii life is to order and systematize his knowledge”); economic, 
whose interest is in the useful, the practical affairs of the business world; so¬ 
cial, who values love of people; political, primarily seeking power; religious, 
who works for unity, “seeks to comprehend the cosmos as a whole”; and 
aesthetic, who stresses form and harmony. The subject is asked to indicate 
which of two activities he would prefer—for example, “Would you prefer to 
hear a series of popular lectures on (a) the progress and needs of social 
service work in the cities of your part of the country or (b) contemporary 
painters?” The former is scored for Social value, the second for Aesthetic. A 
profile of six scores is obtained. 

The test is at times valuable in academic and vocational guidance because 
it is based on a set of variables which cut across the categories of more com¬ 
mon interest tests. Some “theoreticar-type persons, for example, find little 
satisfaction in the day-by-day routines of some positions in industrial chem¬ 
istry, yet enjoy teaching chemistry. 

17. A psychology major, who has a keen interest in psychology courses, wishes 
guidance toward a particular vocation. 

a. What suggestions might be considered if he shows a high score in Theoreti¬ 
cal value? 

b. What vocation in psychology would be most appropriate to each of the 
other values? 

Rogers Test of Personal Adjustment 

In contrast to the trait approach taken by the bulk of tests, the Rogers test 
for children and the PEA test for adolescents operate on a theory of person¬ 
ality as a complex whole. In the usual test, a response is treated as if it had 
the same emotional import for all subjects. Yet “I find it hard to make new 
friends” may, in one person, be a sign of anxiety, and in another person may 
be evidence of mature and calm insight into his limitations. By considering 
self-descriptions in relation to the subject’s stated aspirations, Rogers obtains 
a richer picture than any study of self-description alone can provide. Neces¬ 
sarily, the more complex interpretation is difficult to objectify. 

The test has the additional advantage of format and questions that appeal 
to children. Questions deal widi the child’s fantasies, wishes, opinions of him¬ 
self, and affection for others. This is an example: 

Peter is a big, strong boy who can beat any of the other boys in a fight. Am I just 
like him? Do I wish to be just like him? 

The child answers by checking a scale from “yes” to “no.” There are separate 
forms for boys and girls. 
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Although scores are obtained on the test, an analytic study of items is re¬ 
quired to obtain a clinical picture of the child. A diagnosis reported in the 
manual reads; ‘^On this test Edward shows evidence of a great deal of mal¬ 
adjustment. His outstanding difficulty is his lack of adjustment to other boys 
and girls. He evidently has no friends, is not well liked and lacks ability in 
games. He also feels inadequate personally. He thinks he is lacking in brains, 
strength, and looks. He covers his feelings of inferiority with an extravagant, 
boasting attitude. He also indulges in a great deal of day-dreaming. He seems 
most attached to his mother, and may be somewhat jealous of his father and 
brother, although the evidence here is contradictory. He is to be regarded as 
a personality problem of a very serious sort.” 

18, What “traits” are discussed in the description of Edward? How does it happen 
that so many facts are reported from a test of about 50 items, whereas odier 
longer tests report fewer traits? 

Interest Index 

A similar clinical treatment has been developed for the Interest Index, 
8.2ia, 8.2h, and 8.2c, developed for the Trogressive Education Association. 
This is included here rather than in the chapter on interest tests because its 
primaiy use is for desciiption of personality. The test, for high-school pupils, 
has the advantage that students tend to be more frank in expressing interests 
than in describing symptoms. Among the items to which they respond “like,” 
“indifferent,” or “dislike” are the following: 

To write stories. 

Having people take me for older than I am. 

Pretending to be the hero or heroine in a movie. 

Helping to get meals ready at home. 

Dancing or singing or telling stories to amuse a group. 

These items are grouped into a large number of categories, ranging from 
overt interests such as “Mathematics” to categories based on psychiatric 
themy such as “Acceptance of own impulses,” “Solitary,” and “Fantasy life.” 

The scores are used as a basis for interpretation of the personality as a unit. 
This interpretation, which is a subjective synthesis o£ all the facts brought to 
light by the test, considers adjustment le^s as a count of symptoms than as a 
relation between desires and activities. The psychologist in one case gleans 
sufficient material from the test, without having seen the boy himself, to fill 
nearly six printed pages. The final summary is (38, p. 383): “In conclusion, 
one may say that Lyle probably does not get into open clashes with adults 
and is very likely to be academically a good student. His age-mates may elect 
him to class offices, but probably few of them, if any, accept him as a real 
member of the group. A number of youngsters are apt to be annoyed with 
him and make him the butt of their jokes. Lyle^s main difficulties seem to be 
that although or because he has accepted prematurely the standards and val- 
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ues of a certain group of adults—^his own emotional development has been 
warped and arrested.” 

19. Consider the following tests: MMPI, Bell, Bernreuter, Allport-Vernon, Interest 
Index. 

a. Which ones would give the most useful information to a high-school coun¬ 
selor? How could tile information be used? Disregard ease of administra¬ 
tion. 

b. Answer the same questions frozn the point of view of the personnel manager 
of a moderate-sized office. 

c. Answer the same questions from the point of view of a clinical psychologist 
attached to a juvenile court. 

20. What “traits” are discussed in the portrait of Lyle based on the Interest Index? 
Why would not a test scored for these traits serve the same function as the 
index? 

Classification Inventory 

The MMPI sorts out abnormal personalities by a direct empirical method, 
rather than through descriptive traits. Jurgensen has approached employee 
selection in a similar manner (26). His Classification Inventory is also note¬ 
worthy in its use of the forced-choice technique. Jurgensen obtains a large 
number of self-reports about irritations and preferences. One item, where the 
subject indicates which alternative is most, and which least, irritating, is 

People who (a) Laugh at you 

(b) Are sarcastic to you 

(c) Gossip about you. 

There are no standard keys for the test. A new key is made in each employ¬ 
ment situation where the test is to be used. The test is given to employees 
known to be good or poor on a particular job, and a key is made up of those 
responses which differentiate good and poor workers. The test must be vali¬ 
dated anew in each new application. 

21. What advantage, and what disadvantage, comes from making a new key for 
each selection task, ratlier than establishing general keys for nation-wide use 
for such occupations as salesman, accountant, etc.? 

22. Assume that a descriptive inventory gives reliable scores on five traits. 

a. How could an industrial psychologist using such a test determine what 
score or score-pattern indicates probable success on a particular job? 

b. If diis method, and Jurgensen's, gave equally good validity coefficients, 
which type of te.st would be preferable in a personnel program? 

Other Tests 

Several devices were developed during the war for the identification of 
possibly unstable recniits. The two most widely used were the Shipley Per¬ 
sonal Inventory (PI) and the Cornell Selectee Index. Each has been used in 
a variety of editions. They are notewortliy because they were generally found 
to be reliable despite their brevity, and because several studies have shown 
satisfactory validity (20, 37). 
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The PI is in many ways like the Classification Inventory. It uses forced 
choices, such as 

(a) I wish I didn’t have so many aches and pains. 

(b) I wish I wouldn’t keep changing my mind. 

Choosing between undesirable alternatives is much less open to falsification 
or ambiguity than the usual single question. Even a psychologically sophisti¬ 
cated subject often cannot guess the "good” answer. The PI also reflects the 
trend toward empirical keying of items. In the example above, one choice 
is scored as indicating maladjustment, not because it is a well-known symp¬ 
tom of disorder, but because that response is given more often by deviates 
than by normals. 

Rapport is a serious problem with forced-choice tests. Guilford is very 
critical of the PI because some examinees in Air Force testing resented the 
forced choice. "Some of the items appear unsuitable for use in the selection 
program, because they present a choice between an acceptable and unac¬ 
ceptable response (e.g., T get embarrassed easily^—^‘I seldom get embar¬ 
rassed’), or because both items are socially unacceptable and of the type of 
'Have you stopped beating your wife?’ (e.g., 'Our family scraps often came 
after someone had been drinking’—'Drinking never was the cause of our 
family scraps’)” (17, p. 607). 

Facts about the more widely known tests of personality are summarized 
in Table 61. 


Table 61. Representative Personality Questionnaires 


Test and Publisher 

Age Level® 

Number 
of Hems 

Variables Scored; 
Special Features 

Comments of Reviewers^ 

Allport Ascendance- 
Submission (A—S) 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

Men; 

women 

34 

Dominance 

“Very doubtful that scale can 
be employed without veri¬ 
fication, supplementary in¬ 
formation" (Humm, 7f 

P. 50). 

Allporl-Vernon Study 
of Values (Houghton 
Mifflin) 

College 

and 

adult 

45 

Six value types identi¬ 
fying evaluative at¬ 
titudes 

“Validity fairly good. , , . 
Social value score unre¬ 
liable, ambiguous. . . . 
With suitable caution, con 
be recommended as . . . 
having considerable 
value" (Meehl, 8). 

Adams-Lepley Per¬ 
sonal Audit (Psych. 
Corp.) 

Adult 

450 

Impulsiveness^ irrita¬ 
bility, tolerance, 
etc. 

“Claims made for this instru¬ 
ment go beyond the 
data" (Symonds, 8). 

Bell Adjustment Inven¬ 
tory (Stanford) 

Grades 9- 
1 6; adult 

140 

Adjustment; home, so¬ 
cial, job, etc. Items 
selected by external 
criterion. 

“Useful in a personnel pro¬ 
gram" (Darley, 7, p. 52), 
“Can be recommended to 
the clinician" (Beck, 7, p. 
53).c 


® Semicolon indicates separate forms of test. 

^ The reader should refer to the source cited for a complete statement of the reviewer’s opinion. 
• Body of text carries more complete reports on validity of these tests. 
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Test and Pubitsher 

Age Level" 

Number 
of Items 

Variables Scored; 
Special Features 

Comments of Reviewers^ 

Bernreuter Personality 

Adolescent 

125 

Self-confidence, soci- 

"No convincing evidence of 

Inventory (Stanford) 

and 

adult 


ability, etc. 

validity" (Mailer, 7, p 

1 89).'= 

California Test of Per- 

Grades 

96 to 1 80 

Self-adjustment, social 

"Subtest reliabilities far too 

sonality (Calif. Test 

Kgn.-3; 


adjustment. Twelve 

low. , . , Validity en- 

Bureau) 

4-8; 7-1 0; 

9-coII.; 

adult 

subscores. 

tirely unestablished" 
(Shaffer, 8), 

Classification Inventory 
(C. E. Jurgensen) 

Adult 

288 

Keys prepared to select 
good employees on 
particular jobs 


Cowan Adolescent Ad¬ 
justment Analyzer 
(Cowan Res. Proj., 
Salina, Kans.) 

Age 1 2-1 8 

90 

Areas of adj.i fear, 
family emolions, ma¬ 
turity, etc. 

"Despite weaknesses, one of 
the better tesis for adoles¬ 
cents, used by a qualified 
child psychologist in the 
clinical situation" (Snyder, 
8), 

"Room for more studies on 
reliability, voTidily. • . . 
Found it very useful in in¬ 
dustrial situations, par¬ 
ticularly on supervisory 
level" (Mellzer, 8).° 

Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale 
(D. G. Humm) 

Adult 

318 

Hysteroid, manic, 
epileptoid, etc. 

Wide use in industry. 

Interest Indejt 

8.2a, b, c 
(Prog, Educ. Assn,) 

High school 

600 

Numerous interest cote- 
gories. Clinical in¬ 
terpretation possible. 


Inventory of Factors 

Adolescent 

175 

Five aspects of intro- 

"A distinct advance in lest 

S-T-D-C-R (Sheridan) 

and 

adult 


version. Based on 
factor analysis. Two 
other inventories in 
this series. 

construction but [lacking] 
in validation data, ... a 
test for the experimenter 
rather than for the practi¬ 
cal tester in clinic or fac¬ 
tory" (Eysenck, 8). 

McFarland-Seitz Psy¬ 

Adolescents 

92 

Neurotic tend ency; 

"Unusually high validity. , . . 

chosomatic Inventory 

and 


stresses physiologi¬ 

Possible distorting fac¬ 

(Psych. Corp.) 

adults 


cal symptoms. 

tors" (Mosier, 7, p. 77). 

Mailer Character 

Grade 5- 

200 

Six aspects of adjust- 


Sketches (Teachers 
Coll., Columbio) 

college 


ment. Indirect questions. 

Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inven¬ 
tory (Psych. Corp.) 

Adult 

495 

Nine clinical cate¬ 
gories. Empirical 
construction. Scales 
to detect invalid re¬ 
sponses. 

"As a general screening test, 
very valuable in psychi¬ 
atric clinics. ... No 
great reliance may be 
placed in the belief that 
the subscales measure 
what their titles suggest" 
(Rotter, 8).® 

Pintner Aspects of Per¬ 

Grades 

105 

Ascendance, Introver¬ 
sion, emotionality. 
Worded for children. 

"No reason for believing 

sonality (World 

Book) 

4-9 


teachers can safely de¬ 
pend on an individuaPs 
score. ... As a clinical 
tool, very satisfoctory” 
(Louttit, 7, p. 56). 

Rogers Test of Person¬ 

Age 9-1 3. 

Six sec¬ 

Inferiority, social ad- 

"In our clinic the most satis- 

ality Adjustment (As¬ 

Boys; 

tions 

justment, family ad- 

factory method of per- 

sociation Press) 

girls 


justmenf, daydream¬ 
ing. Stresses clinical 
analysis. 

sonality measurement" 
(Louttit, 7, p. 94). 
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23. Consider the method of item selection and keying for the tests discussed in the 

text. 

a. Which tests use items selected by an external criterion of tire trait measured? 

b. Which tests use items selected by an internal-consistency test only? 

c. Which tests use items selected to fit the definition of the trait, without direct 
empirical checking? 

Comparison of Tests 

The tests described above differ in at least the following respects: 

Purpose: clinical description (MMPI, Rogers) or screening (Bell, Ship- 
ley PI). 

Theory of personality: explicitly assumed types (Humm-Wads worth, 
Allport-Vernon), defined traits (Bemreuter), personality as an inte¬ 
grated whole (Rogers, Interest Index), or no particular theory (Jur- 
gensen). 

Length; 20 items (PI, short form) to 500 items (MMPI). 

Control over response sets, honesty: control scores (MMPI, Plumm.- 
Wadsworth), forced choice (Allport-Vernon, Jurgensen), study of re¬ 
sponses item by item (Rogers), or no control (Bell, Bernreuter). 

RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 
The Stability of Personality 

All personality tests assume that habits are stable, at least over significantly 
long periods. Retest correlations with personality tests are generally high for 
all traits studied, even with long intervals between the tests. These correla¬ 
tions are, however, smaller than those obtained from immediate retests or 
parallel tests administered consecutively, which shows that some change oc¬ 
curs. Mailer states that some personalities are organized more stably than 
others, so that it is possible to obtain stable measures for some persons but 
not for all ( 28). 

Description of Personality 

The most ambitious purpose of personality tests has been to describe in¬ 
dividuals. Tests which give only one score have, been intended for screening 
and prediction, but other tests yield several scores describing personality, or 
even complete portraits of cases. To study validity of descriptions, possible 
criteria are other self-report tests, data from normal behavioY’ and stand¬ 
ardized observations, or clinical reports based on detailed case studies. 

Comparison of different self-report indices can yield only negative evi¬ 
dence of validity, since two tests might agree, yet both be invalid. There is 
general consistency among self-report tests of the same function, as would 
be expected from their duplicating content This correspondence is not per¬ 
fect, Correlations between four tests supposed to measure introversion are 
shown in Table 62. These tests do not measure die same thing. The names 
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given to traits by test authors cannot be trusted; what a test measures can be 
understood only in terms of detailed study of the items or an outside cri¬ 
terion. 


Table 62. Intercorrelations of Four “Introversion” Scores for 
172 College Students (15) 


Name of Test 

Bernreuter 

Laird 

Marston 

Northwestern 

Berni*euier 

.aQ« 

.47 

.37 

-.09 

Laird 

.47 

,55 

.30 

.10 

Mars ton 

.37 

.30 

.84 

.25 

Northwestern 

-.09 

.10 

.25 

,62 


o Italicized figures are split-half reliability coefficients. 


Attempts to describe clinical patterns of personality have been most often 
based on the MMPI, The authors of that test have found marked differences 
between patients diagnosed by psychiatrists in various categories. Meehl 
made blind analyses of test records of independently diagnosed patients. The 
test score permitted him to classify those with abnormal patterns correctly as 
psychotic, neurotic, or conduct disorders in about 60 percent of the cases 
(30), Less favorable results were obtained by Benton and Probst, who made a 
study of 70 patients. Psychiatrists rated the degree to which each patient, by 
his behavior, showed each deviate trend reported by the MMPI. This is a 
direct test of the MMPI as a descriptive tool. They found a significant degree 
of agreement between test and rating on Pd, Pa, and Sc, but small or zero 
agreement on Hs, D, Hy, Mf, and Pt (6). Further study of the test will be 
needed before descriptions made by it can be depended upon. The recent K 
correction should increase the accuracy of the test. 

For normal subjects, clinical criteria are rarely available. Ratings of be¬ 
havior by acquaintances are frequently used as a criterion, and usually show 
small positive correlations between test scores and opinions of judges. One 
of the highest sets of validity coefficients from ratings is reported for the Guil¬ 
ford inventory. Scores of 50 adult students of psychology were correlated 
with ratings made by close acquaintances. Correlations for five aspects of in¬ 
troversion (see p. 317) were .70 for factor S, .60 for D, .48 for R, .20 for C, 
and ,08 for T (18). The low correlations for C and T are partly due to in¬ 
valid ratings. 

In a few studies, descriptions from personality tests of normals have been 
compared with extensive case material from other sources. Sheviakov used 
this method to validate the clinical interpretation of the Interest Index for 
Lyle. The results showed that the descriptions were far better than a blind 
guess, but not adequate as a basis for action without further verification (38). 
To validate the Humm-Wadsworth profile, subjects were rated on each com¬ 
ponent of personality by the test and also from a case history. Almost in¬ 
credible validities, from .83 to ,92, were reported (24). It.is unfortunate 
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that published confirming studies under independent investigators are not 
available as a basis for judging the test. It is to be noted that validities are 
much lower, according to the published data, for cases with extreme response 
biases, such as a tendency to say *‘no” in answering questions. When these 
cases are identified by a control score and dropped out, the validity coef¬ 
ficient rises, e.g., from .85 to .94 (22). No data have been published indicat¬ 
ing the validity of extreme scores after correction for response sets, a pro¬ 
cedure only recently introduced. 

Screening of Maladjusted Cases 

In industry, the armed services, and some school and clinical situations, 
self-report tests might be helpful in screening. Since screening is a "pass or 
fail” operation, validity is best judged on the false positive and pickup rates. 



Normals (N=-458) Drschargees (N=30) 

Fig. 75. Pickup and false positive rates of PI at various score levels 


(after 37). 

A test identifying probable deviates must not screen out too many normals 
(false positives) since the burden of examining further so many men is trou¬ 
blesome. At the same time, the test must pick up nearly all the deviates. For 
practical work, as distinguished from research, it is necessary to determine 
the efficiency of selection rather than whether a significant positive relation 
between test and criterion is present, Evaluation must consider the number 
of false positives rather tlian the percentage of such errors. In large popula¬ 
tions, a small rate of error may force the psychiatrist to study an unneces¬ 
sarily great number of cases (39). 

Hunt and Stevenson discuss at length the military problem of screening 
and the importance of adjusting the critical score in the light of practical 
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conditions. They conclude that self-report tests have proved much more suc¬ 
cessful in military screening than in similar civilian situations (25), The fol¬ 
lowing studies are typical of the results found. 

Figure 75 shows results witli the short form of the Personal Inventory ap¬ 
plied to recruits. These data show how test results correspond with the judg¬ 
ments of psychiatrists who examined all men. More unfit men than normals 
make high (undesirable) scores on the test, Out of 30 dischargees, 12 made a 
score above 9, but only 13 normal men out of 458 were falsely screened by 
this cutting score. This cutting score, however, would miss 18 dischargees. A 
deeper cut, screening men at 5 and above, catches 21 of the unfit men, but 
the price of this better identification is that 108 false positives must also be 
individually examined. Such a screening device will always miss a few men, 
but it is clearly more effective than no device at all. The cutting score used 
will depend on the importance of eliminating nearly every unfit man at this 
stage of processing, and on how many men the psychiatrists have time to 
interview. 

24. What percentage of dischargees have scores of 12 or over? Of 3 or over? What 
percentage of non-dischargees have these scores? 

25. In selecting men for responsible duty, as in submarines, what cutting score 
would be best, assuming that the test measures a factor important on the job? 

A study of marine recruits used an inventory of 52 items, constructed to 
meet the needs of the specific situation. The inventory, together with one of 
tire Kent "emergency’" mental tests, was used to provide information to the 
psychiatrist interviewing the men. With this plan, it was possible to process 
400 men in 2K hours with only 2 psychiatrists. Altliough the investigators feel 
that their criterion was somewhat contaminated by factors not experimen¬ 
tally controlled, the inventory did idexitify potentially unsuccessful men. The 
test was given to about 3500 men. About 600 out of 900 who failed training 
(66 percent pickup) had scores of 9 or over; such a cutting score would yield 
about 250 false positives (10 percent) (32). 

An adaptation of two short questionnaires given 2081 Seabees successfully 
identified 281 cases later adjudged as presenting neuropsychiatric conditions 
by psychiatrists, missed 16 who came to the psychiatrists" attention through 
difficulty on duty, and falsely screened 244 men judged normal upon further 
study (20). This means that the tests permitted psychiatrists to omit indi¬ 
vidual interviews with 1540 men—not a trifling saving. 

Attempts to screen students to find those requiring counseling have been 
more disappointing, Darley, for example, tested over 800 students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. Each student was interviewed repeatedly during the 
year by a counselor, after which a diagnosis of the kind and extent of mal¬ 
adjustment was made. The Bell Adjustment Inventory had identified cor¬ 
rectly 40 students having problems relating to home adjustment, but missed 
41, and produced 73 false positives. On emotional adjustment, there were 32 
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hits, 75 misses, and 42 false positives (11). In a study of tlie Bernreuter test 
at the University of Iowa, an exceptionally good criterion was used—observa¬ 
tion records on 81 girls gathered continually during the year. Of 16 girls at 
the maladjusted extreme on the Neurotic Tendency scale, only six were con¬ 
sidered actually maladjusted, whereas two of those least maladjusted, ac¬ 
cording to the test, were rated maladjusted on the criterion. The Self-Confi¬ 
dence scale was more successful. Ratings agreed with test scores for 10 of 10 
girls showing extreme lack of confidence on the test, and for 6 of 8 whose 
test scores showed high confidence (13). 

Although errors are too frequent to warrant trust in these devices as 
screening tools, scores have a validity better than chance. Many studies have 
found relations such as those reported by Stogdill and Thomas. They found 
that the mean scores of students reporting voluntarily for counseling were 
significantly deviant on both Flanagan keys for the Bernreuter. The correla¬ 
tion of Self-Confidence scores for men with ratings on degree of maladjust¬ 
ment "was .59. Overlap in scores between normal and counseling groups was 
too great for screening validity, and correlations with ratings were of negli¬ 
gible size in a group of probationary students referred for assistance (40). 
The test is more likely to be valid in groups seeking assistance than in groups^ 
who are uncooperative. Despite its lack of precision in individual measure¬ 
ment, the Bernreuter test describes tendencies in groups sufficiently well so 
that several writers have endorsed it for research use (41), An invalid test, 
however, may conceal relationships wliich it would be important to discover. 

Identifying problem cases by self-report methods at earlier ages has 
proved even more difficult. Investigators who compare groups of known de¬ 
linquents with normals find some differences in scores, but the scores of 
the groups overlap so much as to discourage use of* the tests for screening 
(5, 9). Wittman and Huffman, for example, found about 20 percent of de¬ 
linquent boys show poor emotional adjustment on the Bell test, but that 15 
percent of non-delinquent boys do equally poorly (44). 

Studies of the value of personality testsi for screening of undesirable em¬ 
ployees are at present inadequate for a final judgment of the method. 

Two studies offer promise in the application of tests to abnorrnal patients. 
Hathaway applied tlie Bell, Bernreuter, an<i Humm-Wadsworth tests to nine 
cases of "constitutional psychopathic inferiority.” The Bell inventory gave no 
useful indications, but scores on the other tests showed suspiciously "super¬ 
normal” patterns for these cases. Such psychopaths were expected to be un¬ 
inhibited and lacking in feeling of inferiority. On Bernreuter scale N they 
scored in the highest 10 percent, some going “off the scale” in the direction 
usually considered good adjustment. On the Humm-Wadsworth the group 
was average or better on every component. Hathaway considered this posi¬ 
tive evidence in favor of test scores, clinically interpreted (21). Neymann 
and Kohlstedt prepared a yes-no questionnaire and applied it to diagnosed 
schizophrenics and manic-depressives. The distribution was bimodal, with 
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Fig. 76. Distribution of normals, manic-depressives, and schizo¬ 
phrenics on the Neymann-Kohlstedt test (35). Curves represent scores 
of 35 manic-depressives, 35 schizophrenics, 44 clinic patients showing 
no mental abnormality, and 44 medical students. A positive score in¬ 
dicates "extrovert” responses. 

little overlap of the two groups. Schizophrenics ranged from --1 to —50, 
while manics ranged from “-6 to +50. Ninetydhree percent of the patients 
were correctly classified (34). A repetition of the study produced similar re¬ 
sults, shown in Figure 76 (35). The difference between the psychotic groups 
is significant and suggests that test scores may aid in classifying psychotics, 
but not necessarily in screening them from unselected groups. 

Prediction of Success 

Self-report personality tests have been used to predict such performances 
as school grades, success in industry, and success in selling. Attempts to pre¬ 
dict school grades by self-report tests have been completely unsuccessful. An 
occasional Study finds a correlation as high as .40, but the consensus is that 
a particular personality ti’ait may be helpful or harmful in attaining good 
marks, depending on the way that trait is organized into the total personality. 

Prediction of pilot success by personality inventories was not generally 
successful. Nearly every published test was tried on at least a small group, 
and the correlations with graduation were small. Of all tests, the highest cor¬ 
relations were obtained for the Humm-Wadsworth scores Hysteroid and 
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Epileptoid, corrected for response sets. These /s were only ,19 and ,22, but 
might add to a multiple correlation (17, p. 583), Such correlations do not 
consider the significant patterns of scores which form the usual basis for in¬ 
terpreting this and several other tests, 

In business, there have been a few striking successes with the method. One 
practical tool is the Aptitude Index, which was designed for use in life in¬ 
surance agencies.^ It is a combination of personal history and personality 
questionnaire, scored by an empirical formula developed by trial on agents. 
The correlation with sales volume is .40. Although this is low for individual 
prediction, it leads to considerable improvement of average sales per man 
in the long run. Eliminating from consideration those men who dropped from 
the job in their first year, it was found that men rated A produced 206 percent 
as much business as the average man, while men rated E produced only 41 
percent of average (27). 

The experience of Wonderlic and Hovland with Household Finance Cor¬ 
poration is consistent with this. They report; “Our early investigations were 
carried on with published tests which have been standardized by others, , . . 
We were unable to find any test in which the total score was significantly 
prognostic of success in our organization to warrant its inclusion as part of a 
selection program. In the cases of many of the purchasable personality tests, 
results were obtained which ran counter to expectations. Clerical workers 
seemed to be more aggressive than salesmen, salesclerks were higher than 
managers’" (33, p. 60), 

They describe a procedure of selecting a new set of items which distin¬ 
guished between good and poor employees. This new scale, they report, is 
definitely helpful in selection. Validation figures are not available, They point 
out that whereas measuring the most favorable personality pattern for their 
particular work has been successful, it would be necessary for any other 
organization to develop its own test by empirical studies in its own plant. 
This is also the argument behind Jurgensen"s test. 

In contrast to this, some attempts have been made to suggest to counse¬ 
lors the personality patterns appropriate for given vocations. Thus Harmon 
and Wiener suggest the use of the MMPI in veterans counseling (19). High 
Hs, D, and Hy, they suggest, may show unwillingness to take dirty or heavy 
jobs, and desirability of avoiding stress. High Pa and Sc indicate the desira¬ 
bility of relatively routine work. Such recommendations are based on the as¬ 
sumption (often incorrect) that the person who has a high Paranoid score 
has paranoid behavior; and so on. Thinking of this type is most helpful when 
tests are used as Moore suggests (33, p. 32): “They provide leads for the 
interview, so that the astute examiner may use them as starting points to dis¬ 
close attitudes, values, feelings, and meaningful experiences. They open the 
possibility of discussing issues to which the candidate has given some con- 

^ Publisher: Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 
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sideration, which may lead to the disclosure of significant experiences and 
attitudes that are destined to ajffect activity in future work. Their most re¬ 
liable value is in their aid in. spotting those with extreme tendencies. . . . 
However, to infer that the presence of these tendencies is a guarantee of ad¬ 
equacy or ti’ouble is to make an assumption that has not been supported by 
any type of follow-up study.” 

Several studies of marital happiness have used personality inventories. 
Adams, for example, tested students before marriage, and measured their 
marital happiness by a questionnaire after they had been married six months 
or longer. For 100 couples, the Terman Prediction Scale, which is a self-re¬ 
port device, correlates .32 (men) and .38 (women) with happiness (1). Per¬ 
sonality traits measured by the Personal Audit had no predictive value. 

26. How might lack of self-confidence help one student to attain high marks, yet 
be a drawback to another? 

27. How adequate is a validity coefficient of .30-.40 for advising a particular 
couple whether to marry? 

Conclusion 

There are few hotter arguments in testing today than whether self-report 
personality measures should be trusted. It is clear that the hopes originally 
held for them have not been fulfilled, but they have not proved worthless 
in all situations. The range of opinions currently held is represented by these 
two quotations. Patterson, who made a careful study of the literature on the 
Bernreuter test, which of all tests has been most widely studied, insists ( 36): 
‘It must be concluded that the results of studies using the Bernreuter Person¬ 
ality Inventory are almost unanimously negative as far as the finding of sig¬ 
nificant relationships with other variat)les is concerned, ... It is no doubt 
.largely due to the nature of the questionnaire approach, which appears to be 
a fruitless technique for the study of personality,” 

While test manuals and advertisements still make extreme claims for some 
seK-report tests, such claims are rejected by most psychologists. Baker, dis¬ 
cussing the diagnosis of children, represents the cautious position taken by 
those psychologists who, in good faith, uphold use of the tests (4, pp. 379- 
380): “It is generally known that children's problems are so close to their 
lives that they can scarcely refrain from answering what applies to them. This 
situation is similar to the quite universal tendency of most individuals to un¬ 
burden themselves about their problems even to sti*angers if they are en¬ 
couraged to talk about themselves. As such tests are becoming more practical 
and cover more areas, their uses are certain to increase when economy of 
time and usefulness become more apparent. It should be understood that 
they are not an end in themselves but should be the basis for further inter¬ 
view by ti'ained workers."^ 

2 From Baker: Introduction to exceptional children. Copyright 1944 by The Mac¬ 
millan Company and used with their permission. 
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Much of the diflBculty in personality testing has no doubt arisen from in¬ 
adequate preparation of instruments and inadequate theories of personality. 
Certainly there is a wide range of value from the best self-report tests to the 
poorest. With more careful research and critical application of tests, this 
technique should be increasingly helpful, provided the following principles 
are kept in mind: 

1. A ‘poor” score on a personality inventory probably indicates a person 
who should have further attention; a “good” score does not guarantee the 
presence of “good” qualities. 

2. A test may he assumed to be valid with a particular group only when 
validity has been proved by experimentation .on such subjects. Tests stand¬ 
ardized on college students are unlikely to work without change for em¬ 
ployees, patients, or soldiers. Empirically developed scoring is far superior 
to scoring keys constructed in an armchair. 

3. A self-report test can never be used as a final basis for any decision in 
counseling or disposing of an individual. It performs its most useful function 
in suggesting to the psychologist possible facts about the individual to he 
confirmed by further study of him. 

4. Tests having control scores to identify unusual response sets, or tests 
using a forced-choice design, are generally superior. 

5. Results are far more trustworthy if the subject desires to give a true 
picture of himself. 

28. Among the studies cited above reporting positive validity, which were based 
on tests designed for the particular sort of prediction being made? Which were 
based on tests designed for use in many different situations? 

29. How would self-report tests be useful in a college guidance program? 

30. What factors made for the unusual usefulness of self-report tests in military 
processing? 
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CHAPTER 1 5 


Self-Report Techniques: Interests 

NEED FOR INTEREST TESTING 

An interest may be defined as a tendency to seek out an activity or object, or 
a tendency to choose it rather than some alternative. Knowing the interests 
of an employee helps us predict whether he would be satisfied if transferred 
to a new type of work; knowing the interests of a juvenile delinquent suggests 
activities which might keep him satisfied at home; and knowing the interests 
of a pupil helps the teacher to suggest projects, topics for writing, and social 
experiences which he will pursue more eagerly than others. 

Interests can rarely be determined adequately by a direct question. There 
would be no need for tests if one could obtain from a subject a valid list of 
his major preferences. The question “Would you like to be a physician?” does 
not help greatly to determine whether a boy should consider medicine as a 
career. Apart from the usual problems of obtaining honest self-report, an¬ 
swers are often misleading. Frequently the response is to the symbol rather 
than die activity; medicine is respected, and the boy may feel that he should 
like anything respectable. Answers are often based on ignorance or super¬ 
ficial understanding of the activity. Girls may reject teaching for no better 
reason than that they think correcting papers would be tedious, little realiz¬ 
ing the numerous other activities in a school day. Some boys choose law 
because it calls for public speaking, ignoring the long hours of isolated re¬ 
search and thinking called for. Counselors encounter numerous students and 
employees who are vocationally misplaced even though they had drought 
they would be interested in the work and enjoyed much of their training 
for it. Having made a choice, one often tends to defend that choice as correct; 
thus many people continue in activities, not facing the fact that tiiey wish 
they had chosen differently. Under such circumstances, a simple question 
will not reveal the true interest pattern. Therefore, interest tests seek reac¬ 
tions to a mixed list of activities, some apparently remote from the interest 
under discussion. By such indirect approaches insight into true interests 
is obtained. 

EMPIRICAL CONSTRUCTION OF INTEREST TESTS 
Assumptions and Procedures 

One of the two most widely used tests of interests is the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, first published in 1927. It is a superior example of the empir- 
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ically constructed interest test.^ Strong's empirical test may be contrasted 
to Kuder s Preference Record discussed below, which describes directly 
what the subject likes. 

Strong's test makes use of the fact that people in a particular occupation 
have roughly similar interests. It is then assumed that a person having the 
same pattern will find satisfaction in that field, but that one having dis¬ 
similar interests will not be happy in it. For example, Strong identifies the 
interests which are characteristic of practicing engineers. In giving the test 
to college students, those who have interests similar to adult engineers are 
advised to consider engineering as a vocation, and those who have low scores 
in ^'engineering interests” are advised that they may not enjoy the work of 
the engineer. 

The second assumption necessary to the Strong blank is that interests are 
fairly constant. The test is ordinarily given to late adolescents and young 
adults, and an attempt is made to predict what occupations the subjects 
will find satisfying as a lifetime activity. 

The test was constructed by listing questions on hundreds of activities 
both vocational and avocationah Most items require a 'like-indiflFerent-dis- 
like” report regarding activities or topics: biology, fishing, being an aviator, 

Table 63. Determination of Weights Used for Strong’s Engineer Key (21, p. 75) 


First 10 Items 
on Vocational 
Interest Blank 

Percentage 
of “Men-in- 
Genera T 
Tested 

Percentage 
of Engineers 
Tested 

Differences in 
Percentage Be¬ 
tween Engineers 
and Men-ln- 
General 

Scoring Weights 
for Engineering 
Interest 


L 

1 

D 

L 

1 

D 

L 

1 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Actor {not movie) 

21 

32 

47 

9 

31 

60 

-12 

-1 

+ 13 

H 


1 

Advertiser 

33 

38 

29 

14 

37 

49 

-19 


+ 20 



2 

Architect 

37 

40 

23 

58 

32 

10 

+ 21 

-8 

-13 

Wm 

Bl 

-1 

Army officer 

22 

29 

39 

31 

33 

36 

+9 

+4 

-13 

1 

0 


Artist 

24 

40 

36 

28 

39 

33 

+4 

-1 

-3 



0 

Astronomer 

26 

44 

30 

38 

44 

18 

+ 12 

0 

-12 


0 

-1 

Athletic director 

26 

41 

33 

15 

51 

34 

-n 

+ 10 

+ 1 


1 

0 

Auctioneer 

8 

27 

65 

1 

16 

83 

-7 

-11 

+ 18 


Bl 

2 

Author of novel 

Author of technical 

32 

38 

30 

22 

44 

34 

-10 : 

+6 

+4 


II 

0 

book 

31 

41 

28 

59 

32 

9 

+28 

-9 

-19 


D 

-2 


planning a sales campaign, etc. The list of questions was given to successful 
members of a particular profession, and the interest pattern for that pro¬ 
fession was determined by comparing the responses of the group with those 
of unselected men of similar age. A weighted scoring key was then prepared 
to give each person a score reporting how his interests correspond with those 
of the professional group. 

^ An impression of the amount of effort involved in thorough and painstaking test con¬ 
struction may be obtained from Strong’s report that over $45,000 was spent, and blanks 
from over 23,000 people were obtained, in the course of his research (21, p. x). 
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Table 63 illustrates the plan by which the key was constructed. On each 
item, the percentage of men-in-general giving each answer was compared 
with the percentage of men in the occupation giving the answer. Engineers 
dislike ‘‘Actor'' more often than other men; therefore, response D was as¬ 
signed a positive weight in the engineer scale. The weighting is pro¬ 
portional to the difference; liking to be author of a technical book is es¬ 
pecially significant of engineering interests. In contrast to the engineers, 
40 percent of artists respond “like'' to “Actor." The weights of “Actor" in 
the artist scale are 2 for L, 0 for I and — I for D (21, p, 73). 

Strong developed keys for 39 occupations (printer, musician, etc.). A 
blank for women was also devised, which can be scored for nurse, stenog¬ 
rapher, dentist, and 15 other occupations. Keys for masculinity-femininity, 
occupational level (professional, skilled, unskilled, etc.), and maturity of 
intei’ests have also been prepared. The scores on each variable are converted 
into grades A (70 percent of successful men in the occupation fall in this 
group), B, and C. 

1. Estimate the approximate weights for the chemist scale, on the item “Actor," if 
responses of chemists are as follows; 16 percent L, 34 I, 50 D. 

2. Estimate the weights for the musician scale of “Actor," if responses of musicians 
are 34 percent L, 48 I, 18 D. 

3. Suppose you wished to make a key for the Strong blank for women to measure 
interest in being a modier, i.e., to predict whether a girl will enjoy raising a 
family. Outline the steps you would follow to prepare the scale, with especial 
attention to the persons you would use as a basis for the key. 

4. Each of the following assumptions is implied in the construction or in some uses 
of the Strong test. For each one, state a contradictory hypothesis that might he 
reasonable. 

a. One is not likely to succeed in an occupation unless the work is interesting 
to him. 

b. One is not likely to succeed in an occupation unless his interests are similar 
to tliose of most other men in the profession. 

c. Success and interest in the school subjects required for preparation for a pro¬ 
fession are not an adequate basis for predicting satisfaction and success in 
the profession. 

d. The interests leading to success in a vocation in 1930 will also be the interests 
associated with success in 1950. 

A Typical Strong Scale 

The meaning of Strong test scores may be understood more thoroughly 
by examining a particular scale, say, “psychologist.” Strong prepared his 
key from responses of 192 members of the American Psychological Associa¬ 
tion. Since full membership in this association was then restricted to persons 
who had demonstrated ability in psychological research, these men were 
presumably successful psychologists. The usual key was prepared which 
assigned weights on the basis of the extent to which the psychologists dijffered 
from unselected men. Among the weights are: 
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L 

1 

D 

Author of technical book 

4 


—4 

College professor 

4 


-4 

Employment manager 

1 

0 

0 

Social worker 

0 

1 

-1 

Undertaker 

-4 

0 

1 

Zoology 

4 

— 3 

-4 

Musical comedy 

0 

0 

0 

Interviewing prospects in selling 

-3 

— 1 

3 

Opening conversation with a stranger 
Expressing |udgments publicly without 


1 

0 

regard to criticism 

“1 

0 

1 


5. At tile time o£ Strong's study, the American Psychological Association included 
most teachers and research workers, but did not include a large proportion o£ 
clinical psychologists and applied psychologists. 

a. What limitation does this place on the interpretation of scores on the Strong 
‘psychologist" key (7, p. 11)? 

b. Would it be advisable to make a new key, using as a standardizing group 
both academic and applied psychologists? [Research on new keys for tlie 
psychological profession is in progress.] 

6. Psychologists are generally required to do considerable mathematical work in 
their research, yet liking for mathematics is assigned a weight of zero in the 
Sti'ong scale. How can this seeming inconsistency be explained? 

7. “An A rating in psychologist with B+ in physician and dentist should suggest a 
different preparation and career than an A rating in psychologist with B-k 
ratings in engineer, production manager, and carpenter" (21, p. 54). What dif¬ 
ferences in advice are justified in these cases? 

The Global Interest Chart 

For guidance, tlie total picture of the subject’s interests must be obtained, 
rather than scores merely in the one or two occupations he considers himself 
interested in, Obtaining a complete profile on the Strong test is laborious 
and expensive. Fortunately, factor analyses have shown grouping among 
interests, so that one can score the student for broad groups and then con¬ 
sider specific occupations in a few keys only. Clusters of interest found in 
the Strong test for men are (21): 

Group I, Creative-scientific: Artist, psychologist, architect, physician, dentist. 
Group II, Technical: Mathematician, physicist, engineer, chemist. 

Group III: Production manager. 

Group IV, Sub-professional technical: Farmer, carpenter, printer,, mathematics- 
science teacher, policeman, forest service. 

Group V, Uplift: YMCA physical director, personnel manager, YMCA secretary, 
social science teacher, school superintendent, minister. 

Group VI: Musician. 

Group VII; Certified public accountant. 

Group VIII, Business detail: Accountant, office man, purchasing agent, banker. 
Group IX, Business contact: Sales manager, real-estate salesman, life insurance 
salesman. 

Group X, Verbal: Advertising man, lawyer, author-journalist. 

Group XI; President of manufacturing corporation. 




Fig. 77. Global Interest chart for Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men. (Reproduced by permission of Stanford University Press.) 
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Strong has provided keys for groups I, II, V, VIII, IX, X. 

Strong’s global chart provides a simple picture of the major patterns of 
occupational interests. Figure 77 shows the chart, wliich is thought of as 
two faces of a sphere. Strong advocates locating the data for a student to be 
guided by circling first his primary interests (A scores), then secondary 
interests (B +), and finally, the tertiary (B) scores. This permits a judgment 
based on the total significant pattern and draws attention to possible com¬ 
binations of interests. Curves have been drawn on the chart to indicate the 
ratings of a psychology major, tested in his senior year.; 

8. If the student represented in Figure 77 has done good academic work and has 
been satisfied in his courses in psychology, what possible vocational aims are 
suggested by the test? 

9. There are many groups in which this student has low scores. Which of these 
lacks of interest would be significant in deciding against certain psychological 
positions? 

A DESCRIPTIVE INTEREST TEST 
The Search for Traits 

It is not adequate for measurement of interests merely to catalog the 
thousands of specific interests a person may have. Yet a description of the 
particular interests of the subject would be helpful in working with him. 
Several scales have 
therefore been devised 
which attempt to de- 
scribe the subjects in 
terms of general fields 
of interest. As in descrip¬ 
tive personality tests, 
traits (such as "interest 
in clerical activities'' or 
"interest in sports") are so 

the basis for description, o 
Sti’ong’s test is not a 15o 

descriptive scale since ^ 

scores do not tell just 2 :^ 

what the subject likes, 
but only that his inter- 
ests are like those of a 
group of men. The most 
useful descriptive inter¬ 
est scale is die Kuder 

Preference Record. Fig. 78. Kuder Preference Record profile of 

Kuder’s test, like Mary Thomas. 
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Strong’s, is primarily intended for vocational guidance. He began by 
listing a large number of activities from work, school, and recreation. 
An analysis of correlations was then made to determine which of these 
interests were found together. The test includes seven independent clusters 
or areas of interest. Two additional scales were added which partly over¬ 
lapped two of the original ones. The final profile describes the subject in 
terms of his interests in mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical activities. The scores 
are presented as a profile, such as the one illustrated in Figure 78.' Each 
Kuder item has the form of a forced choice among three possible activities, 
the person being required to select the one he likes least and the one he likes 
most. An example is 

a. Develop new varieties of flowers. 

b. Conduct advertising campaign for florists. 

c. Take telephone orders in a florist shop. 

A person who chooses “a” as most liked receives credit under Scientific and 
Artistic; choice of "b” is scored as Persuasive; and choice of “c” is counted 
as Clerical. 

Interpretation of Scores 

Kuder profiles are interpreted on their face value. A person who shows 
high interest in Clerical and Computational (as in the profile of Mary 
Thomas) would be expected to enjoy positions demanding such activities. 
The low-interest areas are also important, since the person might dislike 
work demanding considerable activity of this type. In Mai*y Thomas’ case, 
the interest test was very useful. She was majoring in child development in 
college at the time she took the test. Her grades were mediocre, and her 
work witli children neither especially good nor unsatisfactory. When ques¬ 
tioned regarding her choice of major, she explained that she had set her 
heart on work in an orphanage. This desire had arisen in cliildhood when she 
read a book about a woman who helped orphan children, and this had 
seemed to her a 'wonderful” thing to do as a lifework. The low Kuder scores 
in Persuasive and Social Service activities suggested a tendency to introver¬ 
sion; the high Mechanical, Computational, and Clerical scores suggested a 
liking for routine rather than creative activities. When questioned about of¬ 
fice work, she enthusiastically described her enjoyment of previous summer 
work as a file clerk; her duties apparently had consisted solely of alphabetiz¬ 
ing folders, yet she had “just loved it.” Moreover, she had done well in secre¬ 
tarial training courses. Evidently both ability and interest fell in the same 
area, one she had not considered as a vocational goal. 

Data have been gathered to show which interests are prominent among 

^Tlie Profile Sheet for the Kuder Preference Record for Women, Science Research 
Associates. (Adapted by permission,) 
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persons successful in a given occupation. From the average scores for an 
occupation listed in Kuder's manual, the student can determine, as in the 
Strong test, whetlrer he has the normal interests of those successful in a 
chosen occupation. Kuder is now releasing formulas for computing, from the 
nine descriptive interest scores, occupational interest scores similar to 
Sti'ongs. These formulas are based on difEerences between men (or women) 
in an occupational group and men (or women) in general. 

10. What tentative conclusions can be drawn about a college man with the follow¬ 
ing percentile scores: Mechanical, 50; Computational, SO; Scientific, 70; Per¬ 
suasive, 98; Artistic, 70; Literary, 90; Musical, 50; Social Service, 40; Cleri¬ 
cal, 15? 

11, A boy who is majoring in business administi-ation shows high interests in 
Persuasive and Social Service. He is near average in Clerical and Computa¬ 
tional. He has a high score (78th percentile) in Scientific, which is not usual 
among business managers. What suggestions do these findings justify? 

Comparison of the Strong and Kuder Tests 

The Strong and Kuder tests, both widely used, illustrate the practical 
problem of choosing between tests having similar purposes. The practical 
differences between the tests are small except for cost of scoring. The tests 
require about the same time and both are easily administered. The test ma¬ 
terials are comparable in cost. Scoring the Strong test on all possible occupa¬ 
tions requires much clerical work. The charge of 70^ per person made by 
one agency for complete scoring service indicates tire order of magnitude of 
the cost. The Kuder test may be scored by the subject himself in a few min¬ 
utes, so that scoring cost is negligible. Several investigators have urged a 
simple, unweighted scoring for the Strong blank, and offered evidence for 
its adequacy, but Strong considers these proposals unsound (14, 2^). 

Which test gives the most useful information depends upon one^s purpose. 
The Kuder focuses attention on the nature of the activities enjoyed, whereas 
the Strong focuses on the persons to whom one is similar. The logical validity 
of the Kuder is accordingly high, since a high mechanical interest score 
indicates self-reported liking for the activities listed in the Mechanical scale. 
The case for the Sti^ong test rests on emphical validation, since a high score 
On the Carpenter scale does not mean one would like all the activities of the 
carpenter. 

JEIow students rate the tests is indicated by reports of 50 high-school 
seniors (boys) who took seven interest inventories. The Kuder test was over¬ 
whelmingly judged easiest to comprehend, easiest to mark, and mechanically 
attractive. On the question, 'Tn which did you fl.nd the items of greatest 
interest?” 17 said Strong and 9 chose Kuder; the Gentry and Cleeton tests 
were chosen by 11 and 10 boys respectively. The crucial question was 
“Which yielded results which were most satisfying to you?’’ There was little 
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uniformity of choice; Strong received 15 choices, Gentry 13, and Kuder 10 

(13). 

The empirical test is somewhat more indirect and subtle. It is probably 
easier to fake high interest in an area on a descriptive test than to guess how 
responses are scored on the empirical test. This gives the emjDirical test an 
advantage when self-report is likely to be false (18). 

The tests apply to the same age range. The Strong blank for women uses 
different questions from the blank for men, whereas the Kuder uses the same 
questions but bases profiles on separate norms for each sex. Because the 
Sti-ong test for women is less complete than that for men, Darley advocates 
the use of the mens blank for prospective '‘career women’’ in college (7, p. 
13). 

Most interests measured by both tests have correlations near .60 (25). 
The correlations are in themselves some evidence that the tests ale valid, 
since tests made by very different techniques give similar pictures of the 
individual. At the same time, there is evidence that scores with similar names 
are not always interchangeable. Wliereas Kuder Scientific scores showed 
marked agreement with Strong Chemist, Engineer, and Dentist, there was 
almost no correspondence of Kuder Artistic and Musical with Strong Artist 
and Musician, respectively (26), Interest tests can only be validly interpreted 
by a person who has studied each blank carefully to learn its idiosyncrasies, 

12. Compare the extent to which the two tests are subject to response sets. 

13. Which test would be most useful for counseling a group of high-school stm 
dents with both professional and non-professional interests? 

14. Which test would give you the most assistance if you were seeking vocational 
guidance (now or at an earlier age) ? 

15. It is desired to use an interest test for helping college freshmen make voca¬ 
tional plans. Among the training programs offered are veterinary medicine, 
dietitian, and others not directly represented in the Strong and Kuder keys. 
How could each test be extended to assist students in judging whether they 
would like these fields? Which test seems to be more adaptable? 

Other Interest Measures 

In addition to vocational guidance, interest tests may be used for other 
purposes. Interest items commonly play a part in personality and adjust¬ 
ment inventories. Several of the tests described in the previous chapter are 
essentially measures of interest, notably the Allport-Vernon test and the 
Interest Index. They are used, however, to obtain information about basic 
personal characteristics. Pressey, in his Interest-Attitude Test, determined 
which items were checked by subjects in varying age groups and, by scor¬ 
ing the items marked by older subjects, obtained scores which represent 
“interest maturity/’ 

16. How might an interest test be used to distinguish, among prospective teachers, 
those likely to be tracfitional subject-matter teachers from those likely to 
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emphasize the development of the pupil as a person? Outline a plan for re¬ 
search to develop such a procedure (5). Why might such a test be more 
successful than a questionnaire on educational beliefs? 

17. How could a psychologist design empirically a key for the Kuder or Strong 
test to measure the ‘‘emotional adjustment'" of subjects? 

Several investigators have sought to avoid the errors of self-report by 
measuring what the subject knows about each area, assuming that one ac¬ 
quires more facts about topics which interest him. The validity of such 
measures has generally been unsatisfactory, but in a few cases promising 
results were obtained. The Cooperative Test Service suggests using scores 
on its Contemporary Affairs tests as interest indicators. Knowledge of cur¬ 
rent developments in politics, social-economic, science-medicine, literature, 
fine arts, and amusements was found to correspond to Strong test scores, 
college majors, and other interest indicators (12). AAF experience with a 
similar technique is reported on p. 351. 

PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF INTEREST SCORES 
Stability 

When the reliability of interest scores is studied by immediate retests, 
coefficients are high, as would be expected from the large number of items 
used. A more important question is the stability of scores, since, when we 
measure the interests of a student as a method of vocational guidance, we 
assume that he will have similar interests when he becomes a worker. Scores 
on the Strong test are fairly stable. Strong gave his test to Stanford seniors, 
and again 10 years later. Correlations between scores were sizable: .77 for 
Physician, .51 for Personnel Manager, .68 for Sales Manager, .79 for Lawyer, 
etc. (21, p. 361). The interest profiles for individuals were frequently very 
stable; correlations between profiles ranged from .25 to .96 (median .75). 
Only about 3 percent of all A ratings changed to G, and vice versa. For 
high-school students, correlations between scores in tenth and tweffth 
grades were somewhat lower, the average correlation being .57 (3). Al¬ 
though scores are fairly stable, interests depend in part on maturity. Dailey 
feels that if allowance is made for the fact that interests are still changing, 
the Strong test may be used effectively by age 15 (7, p. 28) . Strong states 
that scores are dependable after age 17 (21, p. 57). 

Fewer data are available on the more recent Kuder test, but one study of 
adults tested 15 months apart showed correlations as high as .93 (Musical) 
and as low as .61 (Social Service); median, .83 (24). 

Validity for Vocational Guidance 

The evidence that interest test scores do discriminate between men in 
various occupations is partial evidence that interests are a sound basis for 
guidance. Both the Strong and the Kuder tests have been studied sufficiently 
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to verify tliat the majority of successful men in an occupation have corre¬ 
sponding scores on the interest tests. The validity of a scale, however, de¬ 
pends upon its interpretation. Not all engineers have the same interest. 
Estes and Horn made new keys for the Strong test which distinguished be¬ 
tween advanced students in civil, mechanical, electrical, chemical, and 
industrial engineering. The correlations between scores on these special 


Table 6A. Representative Interest Tests 




Scores Reported, 


Test and Publisher 

Age Level 

Special Features 

Comments of Reviewers" 


Adolescents Seven fields; commercial, “In the hands of qualified 
and personal service, profes- counselors, can be useful, 

adults sjonal, etc. These further . , . Too much has been 

subdivided into areas sacrificed to convenience, 

(e.g,, dairying) . , . Entirely too brief* 

(Manuel, 2). 

Junior high Literature, history, etc. Pre- “Uses not adequately invesH- 

school diets school achievement gated. . . , Probably not 

usable for describing indi¬ 
vidual interests. . . . Con¬ 
structed with Unusual care*' 
(Cronbach, 2). 

Adolescents Liking for sports, fantasy, 
etc. Clinical analysis of 
personality is made (cf, 
pp.324 ff.) 

High school. Computational, literary, etc. “Quick and economical point 
college of departure In helping 

students select occupations" 
(Berdie, 2), 

Adolescents Artistic, business, occupa- "Acceptable largely because 
fional level, etc. of the possibilities of using 

test items as leads in In¬ 
terviewing. . • . Scores 
are of limited value due to 
lack of research" (16). 

Grade 6 to Emotional maturity, meas- "Promising. . . . Valuable 
adult ured by empirical key clues for investigation 

through Interviews" 
(Spencer, p. 86). 

Adolescent Empirical keys for interests "Undoubtedly of value" (4, 
and similar to engineers, p.459). 

adult men; farmers, etc. "No adequate information on 

women validity ^of women’s 

blank]" (Strang, 1, p. 462), 

® The render should refer to the source cited for n full statement of the reviewer’s oiiinion. 

keys and Strong^s Engineer key included .71 (electrical), —.09 (civil), and 
—.63 (industrial) (11). Merely identifying the student as belonging in 
a broad vocational-interest type does not guarantee that he will be equally 
satisfied by all jobs within that area. At the same time, engineering jobs are 
enough alike so that a mechanical engineer would presumably like civil 
engineering better than journalism. 

Interest scores have been correlated with self-estimated interests. On 
the Kuder categories, correlations between scores and self-estimates were in 


Brainord Occupational 
Preference Inventory 
(psych. Corp.) 


Dunlap Academic Pref¬ 
erence Blank (World 
Book) 


Interest Index 8.2a, b, c 
(Prog. Educ, Assn.) 


Kuder Preference Record 
{Sci, Res. Assoc.) 


Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
Interest Inventory (Calif. 
Test Bureau) 


Pressey Interest-Attitude 
Tests (Psych. Corp.) 


Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (Stanford) 
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part as follows : Scientific, .48; Musical, .58; Social Service, .39; Persuasive, 
.62, average, .52 (6). This is perhaps most significant as evidence that self- 
reports in response to varied items , give a picture that differs appreciably 
from responses to occupational labels. 

The only way to really determine whether guidance based on interest 
tests is sound is to follow persons given such guidance until they have be¬ 
come settled in their work, and then to measure their job satisfaction. No 
such studies have been made. The nearest approach to such evidence is 
Stroughs follow-up of college graduates. Some of these men changed occupa¬ 
tion within 10 years after graduation, Strong shows evidence for the follow¬ 
ing statements: Men who remain in an occupation for 10 years average higher 
scores for that occupation than for any other; men continuing in an occupa¬ 
tion have higher scores in that interest than men who try the occupation 
and change; men who change from one occupation to another change to 
one in which their interest scores are about as high as for the first choice. 
Interest scores in college have a dear relation to vocation chosen (21). 

Carter reviews a number of scattered studies with imperfect criteria and 
concludes (4, p. 32): “In summary, one may say that there are very few care¬ 
ful studies which furnish clear-cut evidence of the validity of interest in¬ 
ventories for the prediction of vocational choice, but that this is due in part 
to the complexity of the problem. There are a variety of reports indicating 
that the majority of practical workers have confidence in the tests. The 
available heterogeneous array of evidence tends to show that the inventories 
are sufficiently valid for use, but the nature of vocational choice is such that 
no single quantitative test of validity is at present feasible.” 

Interest tests in no way represent ability or aptitude. They deal with only 
one of many factors leading to success in a job. 

18. Dq you agree with the following statement? 

^‘Insofar as stated choice of occupation by groups of individuals (high 
school girls) may be considered a true criterion of interest, the lack of re¬ 
lationship between statement of occupational choice and interest scores ... 
may be considered evidence of the lack of validity of the interest inventories” 
(I5,p.89). 

Validity for Academic Prediction 

Although the Strong and Kuder keys have low correlations with grades, 
they measure a factor of undeniable significance in school success. Several 
studies have shown that they improve the prediction obtainable from intel¬ 
ligence measures alone. Segel found definite correspondence between in¬ 
terests and di-ffewnces in achievement between different courses. The cor¬ 
relation of Strong Engineer interests and matliematics-marks-minus-history- 
marks was .61 (20), Correlations between interest scores and grades in 
engineering and dentistry are low, but in one study of dental students 92 
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pex'cent of those witli A and B+ ratings were graduated, compared with 
67 percent of B’s and 25 percent of C*s (21^ p. 524). 

Greater success in predicting grades has been obtained with specially con¬ 
structed keys. There is a "'studiousness’' key for the Strong blank, based on 
items which distinguished good and poor achievers (27). Mosier’s findings 
illusti'ate results with this scale. Studiousness scores and grades correlated 
.47 for students in liberal arts, ,24 for engineering students, and only .05 for 
business administi'ation majors (17). Evidently such a score can be used to 
improve prediction, but its validity must be tested in each new situation. 
A similar technique has been applied to the Kuder test (9). Dunlap has 
devised a test for predicting junior-high-school grades by selecting interest 
items which correlate with achievement in specific subjects. Separate keys 
predict grades in literature, reading, social studies, and so forth. Correlations 
range from ,50 to .70 (10), 

Validity for Employee Selection 

Strong has made numerous comparisons of interest scores for insurance 
agents with their success. Hie correlations are about .40, when success is 
judged either by ratings or by business produced. Men with A scores in 
interest produce, on the average, $169,000 per year of new policies, whereas 
C men average only $62,000. A few C men, however, are unmistakably 
successful (21, pp, 486-500), A number of minor studies have found small 
correlations between interest scores on the Strong test and criteria of success 
in other vocations. 

Some efforts have been made to design prediction keys based on items 
which discriminate between good and poor workers. One of the few studies 
to show promising results obtained significant differentiation between 
good and poor salesmen of accounting equipment and between good and 
poor servicemen for that equipment (19). 

Davis speaks highly of the Activity Preference Blank used by the Adjutant 
Generals Office for personnel classification. While this test was thought to 
be proof against false self-report, an information test of interests was per¬ 
haps even better. The Air Force General Information Test (see Table 49) 
measured aviation interest by testing the candidate’s knowledge about fly¬ 
ing. Such tests, used for predicting success in pilot training, says Davis, 
“were so satisfactory as to imply that this approach to the measurement of 
vocational interests should be more widely used than it has been.” The cor¬ 
relation of this test with graduation from training (.51) was higher than for 
any other single test used in the entire AAF selection program (8, pp. 54-56). 

19. What might account for the fact that some men succeed as insurance salesmen 
whose interests are very different from insurance salesmen in general? 

20. How would Strong’s correlation be expected to change if data were gathered 
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on an vinselected sample of men, rather than those who were actually engaged 
in insurance selling at the time of the study? 

GUIDANCE USES OF INTEREST TESTS 
Interviewing 

Few counselors today are satisfied to make arbitrary predictions on the 
basis of interest tests. Matching a young person to a vocational goal is a 
highly individualized process in which temperament, previous experiences, 
and the entire picture of interests must be considered. The counselor ordi¬ 
narily uses one or more interviews to formulate vocational plans. In this 
interviewing, interest tests have proved valuable. An interest test is, in fact, 
an interview, presenting the student with hundreds of questions such as the 
counselor might otherwise ask. The pencil-and-paper questioning conserves 
the time of the counselor for less routine work. 

Having before him the interest test, the counselor can focus the interview 
on areas where clarification is needed. Discrepancies between reported in¬ 
terests and vocational aims are frequently observed; many men seeking 
guidance indicate engineering occupations as a first choice, while showing 
on the test a great dislike for computational activities. Questioning the client 
as> to the sort of engineering he envisions will help to bring to his attention 
the unrealistic nature of his plans. The interest test also assists in overcom¬ 
ing tlie inertia of the client who 'lias no idea what he’d enjoy/’ After ex¬ 
pressing in the test his interest in a variety of specific activities, he has a 
basis for considering possible vocations calling for those activities. 

Use for Academic Guidance 

Interest tests serve efirectively in guidance programs in schools and col¬ 
leges. Where these programs are understaffed, so that only a small amount of 
time may be given to each individual, the interest test reduces the impor¬ 
tance of intensive interviewing in the majority of cases. Every student may 
be helped to select a course suited to his intere.sts on the basis of a group 
interest test. Attention is drawn to cases in which the interest scores do not 
correspond to the student’s professed aims, so that more careful counseling 
may be used to clarify the ambiguity. 

An example of this use of interest tests is a freshman enrollment plan used 
at a Western college. Every freshman takes the Kuder test, together with 
academic classification tests, during the first day of registration. The test 
scores, together with the student’s transcript and answers to a questionnaire 
about his plans, are given to the faculty member who will plan the student’s 
program. When the student and adviser confer, the interests shown on the 
test are compared with expressed vocational plans, and discrepancies are 
clarified or noted for later attention. Courses ^ire then selected to permit the 
student an opportunity to explore and develop his major interests, while 
meeting general freshman requirements. This plan avoids the difficulty that 
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freshmen, asked to state their field of interest in college, frequently give an 
inadequately considered answer and begin concentratioii in a major field 
that later proves not to satisfy their real interests. 

Interest tests are often useful in a guidance program as a means of open¬ 
ing counseling. Where counselors are available to give general or specialized 
assistance, it is sometimes difficult to reach those who should be helped. 
Some students are unready to unveil their problem to an unknown counselor, 
and others, while wishing to obtain help, feel their problem to be too minor 
to warrant seeking out a counselor. By offering interest tests to those who 
wish them, it is possible to attract to the counseling office many who would 
not otherwise come but who need assistance. In a sense, it seems naive that 
anyone should wish to take a test “to find out what his interests are,” but 
appetite for such tests is widespread, and those who take the tests welcome 
an interpretation of their scores. Because they come voluntarily, many of 
the usual problems of rapport in counseling are avoided. Interest tests have 
the advantage over other psychological tests that they have a high degree of 
face validity, and can be interpreted without oversimplification or distortion. 
The results of interest tests rarely threaten the ego, whereas in many cases 
it would be damaging to offer to interpret intelligence tests or adjustment in¬ 
ventories to the client without careful preparation in advance. The counselor 
will of course find many openings in the discussion of the interest test to 
probe areas where more complete counseling is appropriate, and may 
wish to introduce other tests later. The interest inventory is largely self- 
explanatory, so that the counselor can lead the student to reach his own 
decisions on pertinent questions. This conforms to the current belief that 
decisions the person makes for himself are likely to be effective and more 
lasting than those imposed by another s authority. 

Interests and Personality 

In adjustment inventories the subject frequently conceals his attitudes and 
feelings. The person is usually pleased with and proud of his interests, how¬ 
ever, Especially where it is understood that the tests will be used to provide 
the person with activities which will interest him, there is likelihood of hon¬ 
est self-report. Interests give clues regarding adjustment and personality. 

Interests may be scored for masculinity-femininity by noting if one enjoys 
the activities normal to his sex group. The woman with strongly masculine 
interests, or the man with strongly feminine interests, may have found diffi¬ 
culty in adjusting to normal roles. Mollie Adams likes masculine clothes, 
affects a terse style of speech, and looks to activities like bowling and sport¬ 
ing events for recreation. Behind this lies a childhood in which her pleasant¬ 
est moments were spent with her father, who supervised her development 
and encouraged her to be as rough and ready as the boys of her neighbor¬ 
hood. Being somewhat insecure in the “ladylike” atmosphere that surrounded 
the adolescent girls’ first parties, Mollie accentuated her interest in the less 
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gracious activities where she felt superior and at ease. Other girls may take 
on masculine attitudes because of a desire to prove that they are not mem 
tally inferior, because of hidden aggression against men which leads to a 
desire to defeat them, or because of feared inability to compete for the attem 
tions of men. Analogous motivations frequently account for excessively femi¬ 
nine interests among men. 

Some interests indicate withdrawing tendencies, and may suggest shyness 
and feelings of social inadequacy. Isolative hobbies, though meritorious and 
often helpful to adjustment, may be of diagnostic significance. Highly intel¬ 
lectual interests or concentration in some field where one has developed 
unusual competence may be an attempt to withdraw from fields where one 
cannot be sure of superiority. It can be said that extreme concentration on 
any interest is symptomatic of need to overdevelop that aspect of satisfaction. 

Some persons with conflicts arising from self-criticism find unusual satis¬ 
faction in activities which others find monotonous. Mathematical and clerical 
work, for example, appeals to some workers who need to be sure that what 
they do is right. Having added a column of figures and checked themselves, 
they can feel an assurance they could never have after writing a story, or 
planning a party, or some other activity where “"rightness” is less objective. 
There are others who can be satisfied only when imposing their own indi¬ 
viduality upon their work, perhaps out of some fear of losing status if they 
are like others. Such people frequently dislike routine or stereotyped activi¬ 
ties, but respond eagerly to artistic tasks where originality is essential. 

This use of interest tests is an attempt to go behind the interests to deter¬ 
mine what type of personality would be conducive to such interests. Because 
it relies on the insight of the interpreter, it is open to error. 
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CHAPTER 1 6 


The Use of Test Results in Counseling 

At this point in our consideration of tests, we have examined all the types 
generally used for educational and vocational guidance. Tests to be consid¬ 
ered in subsequent chapters are most widely used in research and in clinical 
diagnosis, although in time they may be more used for counseling. This is 
therefore a convenient point to examine the problems that arise in the appli¬ 
cation of tests in counseling, 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COUNSELOR 

Special problems arise when tests are used in case work which are not 
important in military screening, employee selection, or research. In most psy¬ 
chological activities the main responsibility of the tester is to learn the truth. 
The test of a counselor, on the other hand, is whether he promotes the wel¬ 
fare of the client. Even if a counselor uses perfectly truthful techniques, his 
net effect is harmful if his truth leaves the client permanently less happy. In 
using tests for counseling, the psychologist must be aware of tlreir special 
limitations in case work. 

Unreliability in Individual Prediction 

Even an unreliable test gives results better than chance—in a gi^oup. But in 
the individual case, the investigator has only one chance to predict, and one 
error may influence the life of the client drastically. Suppose it has been 
found that an IQ of 115 is needed for probable success in a profession. Even 
if 70 people out of 100 having IQ 110 fail in this field, one cannot make a 
clear prediction for Walter, IQ 110. Perhaps he would do better if tested 
again. Perhaps other qualities unknown to us make Walter one of the 30 who 
would succeed, rather than of the 70 who fail. Rarely are our tests so valid 
that a prediction about a single case is certainly tiiae. 

The counselor who is conscious of unreliability adopts many precautions to 
reduce its ill effects. He checks each test result against the case history for 
consistency. In case of doubt, he confirms any significant test findings by a 
second comparable test. He examines his case for special factors, such as 
language difficulty, which might make the test invalid. Most important, he 
thinks of a test performance as placing the subject in a probable range of 
scores, ratlier than as pegging him firmly at a particular percentile. Tests 
rarely miss fire in stating that a child is '‘somewhat, but not extremely, below 
average in scholastic aptitude."' The statement that “this child's IQ is 87" is 
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almost certainly untrue, in the sense that further data would not precisely 
confirm it. 


Misuse of Test Information by Laymen « 

Whereas the psychologist can qualify scores as demanded by their in¬ 
validity and unreliability, few laymen have this training. They frequently 
overrate the power of psychological tools and misinterpret test reports. Both 
clients and such professional workers as teachers, physicians, and social 
workers may place false reliance on test data. Even when the tester's report 
is carefully qualified, tlie person receiving the report is likely to remember 
only portions of it. A parent, learning that a child's IQ is 87, may forget the 
tester's cautions about what the test does and does not measure, the possi¬ 
bility of growth or decline in IQ, and the approximate nature of predictions 
from it. Instead, the figure itself may be carried sharply in mind for years and 
used as a basis for rejecting the child or for making significant decisions. 

Gross fallacies are often present in lay thinking about tests. There is the 
ever present belief that the IQ measures native intelligence. There is the 
misquotation that any child of IQ 140 is a genius. Percentiles are misread 
as percents. Norms—what the average sixth-grader does do—are misinter- 
prete as standards—what every sixth-grader should do. Most psychologists 
now make it a practice never to give any client or co-worker a test score 
unless he can interpret that score so that the person will understand it 

Information as a Source of Maladjustment 

Test results have emotional significance for the individual. While the sci¬ 
entist, on his side of the test paper, is being impartial and judicious, the 
client, on his side, is reacting with fear, pride, and worry. To the counselor, a 
score at the 75th percentile may look “good." To the college student who has 
viewed himself all his life as an exceptional person, at the top of the superior 
group, this same finding may be shattering. The psychologist may feel he is 
doing a service by telling a mother that her child cannot hope to become a 
doctor like his father. To the parents, his statement can be a threat of loss of 
face for having a not-superior child, an accusation of somehow having failed 
as parents, and a deathblow to plans they have been living out for 10 years. 
The counselor may be correct in attempting to give clients realistic ideas, but 
when he unleashes emotional forces, he must accept the responsibility of 
helping to resolve the conflicts aroused. 

The counselor who reasons that the truth can do no harm neglects to con¬ 
sider that the client often distorts the truth to suit his needs. Selective mem¬ 
ory is commonly noted. Given a large body of facts, the client forgets many, 
but recalls those which have emotional significance for him. Sometimes he 
suppresses and forgets those which are unwelcome, whereas in other cases he 
forgets favorable comments while remaining concerned about some minor 
defect in his record. Rationalization is also common. Given a test score which 
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is not wliat he would like to hear about himself, the subject may invent and 
believe excuses for the score rather than treating it as a fact. 

Taking a test is itself an emotional experience. This is shown by the evi¬ 
dence of stress found in Binet and Rorschach protocols, and by experimental 
measures of emotion during tests (8). Most people seek counseling because 
they are uncertain about their ability or adjustment. If they take a test, they 
expect it to give an answer to these doubts, for better or worse. A person who 
fears that he lacks mental ability cannot be expected to face possible proof of 
that fact calmly. Similar tensions are present when a test indicates fitness for 
a vocation or degree of personality adjustment. In taking most tests, there are 
moments of failure. These arouse emotion. Many subjects who can do well 
and whose scores are high relative to the group are upset and discouraged at 
the end of a test because they are conscious of their errors and failures. This 
is a necessary consequence of tests designed so that the average person will 
miss or fail to complete many items. 

Unfortunately, problems are not eliminated by reassurance. The tester who 
tells the subject that he has done well does not remove doubts from his mind. 
If a subject has a thoroughly integrated feeling of inferiority, change in his 
attitudes must come through his readjustment, rather than through the assur¬ 
ance that an outside authority thinks him good. Because feelings of insecurity 
have usually been present for years, perhaps stemming from a felt lack of 
acceptance in infancy, they are not to be removed by a single “fact."^ 

The problems stated in this section define the responsibilities of the coun¬ 
selor. There is no clear set of rules for avoiding the dijSBculties suggested. The 
counselor who is aware of the pitfalls may use tests more wisely in a particu¬ 
lar situation. 

1. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of telling parents the intelligence test 
scores of their first-grade children. 

2. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of telling college freshmen dieir 
standings on the American Council Psychological Examination. 

3. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of giving the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory to a college psychology class and permitting each person to score his 
own paper. 

4. In each of the above cases, if it were decided to give out the information, what 
precautions would be helpful? 

NON-DIRECTIVE OR CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING 
The Non-Directive Point of View 

In earlier days of psychological service, the counselor was often viewed as 
an expert passing judgment, as an engineer would inspect a bridge or a 
physician prescribe for a disease. More recently attention has been drawn to 
a counseling relation in which the counselor does not decide, direct, or 
advise, but rather helps the client think for himself. In extremely directive 
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or prescriptive counseling, the “expert obtains facts, decides, and tells the 
client what to do. More client-centered counseling stresses die importance of 
the client's making his own decisions and accepting himself and his char¬ 
acteristics. The client-centered point of view proposed by Rogers (5) has 
been a controversial topic, but most counselors have found his suggestions 
acceptable and desirable at least in part. 

Rogers' basic view is that the inaportant goal is the growth of the client 
toward maturity and adjustment, A person who has learned to face his prob¬ 
lems and rely on his own judgment has been helped more than one who must 
seek advice in each new crisis. 

Expert advice often fails to remove problems because psychological prob¬ 
lems are entangled in emotional attitudes. The true problem is often not the 
surface problem voiced to the counselor. Suppose Stan Howard, an employee 
on a finishing machine, comes to inquire why he was not promoted to fore¬ 
man. The directive personnel worker might give him the facts, based on tests 
and ratings, which “prove” that Howard would be a poor foreman. He may 
even give Howard a pep talk on how we\\ he produces, about the chance of 
raising his pay as a workman, and about the undesirability of seeking a job 
where he would fail. Howard is likely to nod his head and leave. But he may 
be far from convinced he should not be a foreman. He may now, in fact, quit 
and go to another company where he'll “have a chance.” He may have failed 
to state, or even recognize, that he is anxious to be a foreman solely because 
his brother-in-law is a foreman and he wishes equal status. Similar “irrele¬ 
vant, non-objective” factors often lie behind the student who studies inade¬ 
quately, the aircrewman who strives to be a pilot, the mother who overrates 
her child’s ability, or the unpopular girl. Even when he seeks counseling, the 
client phi^ases his problem to protect the tender spots of his ego. The coun¬ 
selor who “solves” a surface problem may be helping the client to avoid fac¬ 
ing his real conflicts. 

The methods suggested by Rogers help the client face his true feelings. 
The counselor listens, accepts, and reflects the client's feelings by rephrasing 
what the client has said: “You think you'd rather be a foreman than a ma¬ 
chine operator”; “It's discouraging when a man who came after you did is 
promoted over you”; “You feel that the management doesn't trust you.” By 
accepting the feelings instead of trying to prove them false, Rogers finds 
himself able to promote ultimate adjustment. The client, freed from need to 
justify and apologize for his attitudes, gains insight into himself. Decisions 
made at this level stick because the client believes them. 

The client is made responsible for the treatment. He asks the questions, 
limits the area discussed, makes the judgments, and decides when to termi¬ 
nate the counseling. If the counselor proposes a test, or suggests that poor 
reading may be a source of difficulty, or lays down alternative solutions, he is 
taking responsibility. The rejection of these methods is Rogers' most novel 
and most crucial point. 
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5. To wliat extent are tliese statements non-directive (insofar as can be judged 

without knowing the client’s preceding remark) ? 

a. Tell me about your background so I can understand this better. 

b. Here is a list of books from which you may wish to read something on your 
pz'oblem. 

c. You would like to get the opinion of another person. It seems too important 
to risk a wrong decision. 

d. Fortunately your previous record shows that you can do this well. 

e. ITl be free tomorrow at 10 if you wish to come in again. 

Tests in Non-Directive Counseling 

To a large extent tests, which are designed to help the tester be wise, 
become of secondary importance because they do not center on the feelings 
of the client. Says Rogers (6, p. 140): 

"'The counseling process is furthered if the counselor drops all effort to evaluate 
and diagnose and concentrates solely on creating the psychological setting in which 
the client feels he is deeply understood and free to be himself. It is unimportant 
that the counselor know about the client. It is highly important that the client be 
able to learn himself. (Not to learn about himself, but to learn and accept his own 
self.) In making use of these principles the counselor examines his own attitudes 
and techniques and endeavors to refine his procedures so as to eliminate all which 
are not in accord with the basic principles. Thus questions are eliminated from the 
interview because they invariably direct the conversation, advice is eliminated be¬ 
cause it assumes the counselor to be the responsible person, diagnosis and evalua¬ 
tion are put aside because it has been learned that even when they are not voiced 
they tend to distort the counselor’s responses in subtle ways and to break down his 
full acceptance of client attitudes.” 

Tests are not abandoned by this outlook. Instead of becoming ways of 
diagnosing the client, learning the answers so we can tell him, they become 
ways of helping him find out about himself. In non-directive counseling, tests 
enter only when the client asks for them. The client who comes in with the 
statement, "Tm worried because it takes me so long to learn an assignment,” 
is not immediately seated before a battery of tests. Instead, counseling may 
go through to completion with no use of tests. Perhaps, in the course of ex¬ 
amining his djjfficulties, he says, "Tve often worried about whetlier Tm as 
bright as these students 1 compete with. I thought you people had some 
tests that would tell about that.” Then the counselor can supply him with 
the means of measuring himself, since he has apparently reached the ma¬ 
turity required to face his question honestly. 

It is the repeated experience of counselors trying this technique that when 
tests are delayed, problems come to light which would otherwise never have 
been voiced. A student may come to request an intelligence test. If given the 
test, told that his score is normal, and dismissed, he has been reassured but 
not necessarily helped, In taking the test he may have reduced his tension 
temporarily, but may have failed to solve the basic conflict that set him 
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wondering about intelligence. Perhaps he was worrying about changing his 
majoi*, or perhaps he is concerned because his grades in college are lower 
than in high school. Or the problem may be as remote from that stated as a 
worry because his wife’s family considers his pronunciation peculiar. Insofar 
as the counselor avoids methods which bring the conference to a head, give 
an answer, and terminate it, he permits the client to dig into what really con¬ 
cerns him. 

Most counselors compromise with the non-directive approach to some de¬ 
gree because of administrative conditions or other reasons. Even where the 
approach is not purely non-directive, emphasizing the client’s responsibility 
is a helpful technique. Thus Bordin and Bixler place on the client the re¬ 
sponsibility of choosing the tests to be taken. In contrast to establishing a 
standard battery of tests to be taken, they answer questions about tests by 
discussing at length the sorts of tests available. They neither recommend a 
particular test nor limit their descriptions to the tests the client asks about. 
After hearing what tests can be had, the client takes the initiative in deciding 
what to find out about himself (2). 

Interpreting Tests Non-Directively 

Decisions made by the counselor are apparently less effective for most 
clients than those they make themselves. The counselor who knows what test 
results imply can help the client most if he helps him learn their meaning 
and reason out his own decision, rather than following the medical practice 
of writing a prescription but concealing the diagnosis. Bixler and Bixler have 
made numerous suggestions for applying the client-centered point of view to 
test interpretation (1). 

The counselor avoids the giving of opinions. The counselor is always 
tempted to comment on the goodness or badness of scores, if only as a means 
of giving confidence or of emphasizing the seriousness of symptoms. Such 
evaluation comes between the client and the score and makes it harder for 
him to accept the score as a reality. Bixler urges a statistical prediction, in 
such form as '‘Eighty out of one hundred students with scores like yours 
succeed in business.” This is easier for the client to interpret than merely, 
“You are at the sixty-fourth percentile.” The writer has found it an even 
better device to show college freshmen a scatter diagram plotting the test 
scores and grade averages of hundreds of cases. The client can judge the 
“success” of previous students by looking at the column of the chart where 
scores equal to his are plotted. The graph may show some cases making A’s 
and some making failures. He can see for himself whether with his score he 
is likely to attain his aspiration. This procedure also reinforces the concept 
of unreliability in prediction. The scatter of cases makes it clear that his fate 
is not certain. 

Bixler’s second suggestion is that the counselor should be frank, although 
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using general terms rather than specific scores. Low scores must be faced 
honestly, if the client is to gain in self-knowledge. But this can only come 
when he expresses readiness for the knowledge. 

Personality tests are used primarily as a basis for helping the individual 
view his own feelings. Instead of, "Your home adjustment is low,” Bixler says, 
"You seem to feel that you have more difiiculties at home than in your social 
living.” This invites the client to respond with more expression and recogni¬ 
tion of feeling, rather than taking the score as a terminal diagnosis. It is 
especially necessary not to label a client maladjusted or neurotic or introvert. 
Such a label is threatening and carries no implications for constructive de¬ 
cisions. 

The client must always feel free to reject any interpretation. He must be 
able to say that, though his score is low, he expects to succeed. He must 
be able to reject his own interest test score by insisting that he really likes 
engineering despite a low computational interest. It is only when he learns 
that he need not argue with the counselor that he feels free to examine him¬ 
self non-defensively. 

The counselor must be aware of and help the client recognize his emo¬ 
tional reactions to tlie test scores. It is emotional reactions that block rational 
thinking, so that the client can use the scores wisely only after he has come 
to an understanding of his emotions. 

These points are illustrated in the following dialog published by Bixler 
from a case record (1, pp-151-152): 

'^Counselor —Sixty out of one hundred students with scores like yours succeed in 
engineering. About eighty out of one hundred succeed in the social sciences. . . . 
The difference is due to the fact that study shows the college aptitude test to be 
important in social sciences, along with high school work, instead of mathematics. 

**Student —But I want to go into engineering. I think Td be happier there. Isn't 
that important too? 

"C. You are disappointed with the way the test came out, but you wonder if your 
liking engineering better isn't pretty.important? 

"S. Yes, but the tests say I would do better in sociology or something like that. 
(Disgusted) 

"C. That disappoints you, because it's the sort of thing you don't likew 

"S. Yes, I took an interest test, didn't I? What about it? 

“C. You wonder if it doesn't agree with the way you feel. The test shows that 
most people with your interests enjoy engineering and are not likely to enjoy social 
sciences— 

(Interrupts) But the chances are against me in engineering, aren't they? 

"C. It seems pretty hopeless to be interested in engineering under these condi¬ 
tions, and yet you're not quite sure. 

"S. No, that's right. I wonder if I might not do better in the thing I like—Maybe 
my chances are best in engineering anyway. I've been told how tough college is, 
and I've been afraid of it. The tests are encouraging. There isn't much difference 
after all—Being scared makes me overdo the difference.” 

6. What further insights might the client gain from continuing the conversation? 

What would be a suitable client-centered remark for the counselor to make next? 
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7. Which of the following statements would it have been legitimate for a non¬ 
directive coimselor to make? 

a. It's probably better for you to work in an area you like than to follow these 
tests strictly. 

b. Studies show most people develop an interest in areas they do well; you 
probably would learn to like social science if you tried it. 

c. If you stay in engineering, you should plan to take a course in remedial 
mathematics. 

d. It seems to you that it’s wisest to work in the field where your chances are 
best. 

8. Reread the counselor’s remarks carefully. Did he at any time suggest what he 

thought was right, or what he approved of? Did he disapprove of any idea of 

the client? 

PRESCRIPTIVE COUNSELING 
The Directive Point of View 

Although emphasis has been placed on permissive counseling above, it 
should not be assumed that prescriptive methods are obsolete. They are 
widely used under many circumstances. Some counselors prefer them. Ad¬ 
ministrative requirements often force a counselor to be the responsible per¬ 
son, as when a veterans’ counselor is required by law to approve the voca¬ 
tional plans of certain men. When a case is referred for counseling, rather 
than coming in voluntarily, the counselor cannot apply client-centered meth¬ 
ods fully. Cases in which the client is incapable of self-direction, as in psy¬ 
chosis and severe neurosis, must also be prescribed for. 

Those using tests directively emphasize the importance of “objective facts” 
as a basis for rational decision, in contrast to flogers’ emphasis on the emo¬ 
tional meaning of the “facts.” The directive counselor often thinks of the 
client as leaning on someone for support, and considers tests an especially 
sound basis for giving the direction sought; in other cases, the counseling is 
viewed as a problem of convincing tlie client that his plans should be 
changed, and tests are regarded as a forceful type of evidence (7). The 
counselor \vho wishes to bring his client to face the facts takes a stand similar 
to John Dewey’s (paraphrased here from a passage dealing with children) 
(3,pp.8^85): 

The suggestion upon which clients act must in any case come from somewhere. 
It is impossible to understand why a suggestion from one who has a larger experi¬ 
ence and a wider horizon should not be at least as valid as a suggestion arising from 
some more or less accidental source. It is possible of course to abuse the office, and 
to force the activity of the young into channels which express the counselor’s pur¬ 
pose rather than that of the client. But the way to avoid this is not for the counselor 
to withdraw entirely. . , . The counselor’s suggestion is not a mold for a cast-iron 
result but is a starting point to be developed into a plan through contributions from 
the experience of all engaged in the counseling prpeess. 

Prescriptive counselors generally organize their work to obtain as wide a 
variety of information about the client as possible, make a wise interpreta-^ 
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tion, and bring the client to base his action on this information* While they 
respect the right of the client to choose between alternatives of merit and do 
not force even a wise course of action upon him, their emphasis is on keeping 
the client from making errors. Says Williamson, who represents a ‘luiman 
engineering” point of view ( 9, pp. 134—138): 

"The efiEective counselor is one who induces the student to want to utilize his 
assets in ways which will yield success and satisfaction. . . . Ordinarily the coum 
selor states his point of view with definiteness, attempting through exposition to 
enlighten the student. ... In respect to no student's problem does the counselor 
appear indecisive to the extent of permitting loss of confidence in the authority of 
his information. . . . If it is true that the counselor should not make the student's 
decision, it is equally true that someone must render this very service until some 
students are able, intellectually and emotionally, to think for themselves.” 

Test Batteries for Preliminary Diagnosis 

Some testers have a battery of tests which serves as their first method of 
getting acquainted with the client. For Veterans Administration counseling 
centers a common battery consists of a short ability test, such as Otis Gamma, 
an achievement measure for those considering further schooling, the Kuder 
or Strong interest tests, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory (Adult). For 
those who are concerned with mechanical occupations, the Bennett test and 
various pencil-paper and dexterity tests may be used. Upon completion of 
the first tests and perhaps a preliminary interview, further tests may be called 
for, such as a reading measure, a Wechsler test, or aptitude tests. Final de¬ 
cision is based on a case history and a consideration with the client of his 
record. The program aims to provide the veteran with advice from a trained 
person who knows the wide range of occupations, the possibilities of further 
Schooling and of psychological assistance, and the ways of diagnosing abili¬ 
ties and problems. The counselor is a skilled teacher, who must help the 
client acquire needed information as well as emotional attitudes. 

In contrast to the standard-battery approach to diagnosis, many counselors 
feel that the best use of tests is to make a careful preliminary survey of the 
problem, before choosing particular tests to answer questions specific to the 
case. Thus one mental test might be chosen for one case, and not used again 
in months of counseling. Doll makes this comment regarding clinical diagno¬ 
sis (4, p. 168): 

"Every case study originates in some social situation. This is commonly referred 
to as the immediate problem or the ‘complaint/ Sound casework requires that this 
immediate problem be formulated as explicitly as possible, and that it be verified 
in fact as may be practicable by objective procedures before proceeding with the 
clinical analysis of the problem. The delineation and verification of the initial 
problem requires a review of the individual’s history in all aspects and this review 
is most serviceable when obtained prior to the use of test procedures. One of the 
most serious errors in current clinical-psychological practice is to proceed with test 
devices long before the immediate problem is specifically assured and before the 
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antecedent history of the individual has been adequately explored. . . . The only 
sound position, that can be taken by any competent clinician is to hold fire on test 
procedures until these preconditions of a satisfactory mental diagnosis are well 
established. Only by this approach can the clinician decide which tests are relevant 
in a given case and how many or of what variety. Only under these circumstances 
can he economically and quickly determine the direction of test analysis. And 
only from this base can he properly interpret the data derived from applying 
clinical ■'psychological test procedures with assui-ance of a harmonious coordination 
of these data with the entire clinical picture.” 

9. In each of the following situations, discuss the advantages and disadvantages 

of a standard battery given before the interview, compared to tests chosen 

on the basis of preliminary study of the case. 

a. A school psychologist works vdth children of junior-high-school age re¬ 
ferred by their teachers as problem cases. The psychologist is to recom¬ 
mend suitable ways of dealing with the child. 

b. A clinical psychologist is to examine all men reporting to a veteran’s 
counseling center who are suspected of serious emotional disturbances. 

c. A remedial-reading instructor in a college makes a study of all cases re¬ 
questing help to determine if a reading difficulty is present. 

d. A vocational adviser is employed by a small city school system to test all 
pupils and make information regarding tbeir aptitudes and interests avail¬ 
able to the teachers who will do the counseling. 

10. In the following situations, decide whether the welfare of the client would 

be promoted by giving him the information that tests could provide. 

a. High-school records of a college freshman suggest that he is probably so 
lacking in scholastic aptitude that he is more likely to fail than not. 

b. An engineering student seeks advice because of his poor grades. A tele¬ 
phone call to his instructor discloses a probable deficiency in arithmetic. 

c. A worker protests Iris non-promotion to foreman. Test records on file show 
that his intelligence is below that of successful foremen. 

CAUTIONS IN COUNSELING 

In helping the client make decisions, the counselor, vvhatever his tech¬ 
nique, wishes the client to have a basis for optimism regarding the future. 
Tlie non-directive counselor would prefer that this come through insight, 
whereas the directive counselor tends to give direct encouragement. In 
either case, however, the client should leave the counseling with a positive 
plan for action, rather than merely the knowledge that his former plan was 
inadequate. Similarly, he must have a feeling that he has some strong quali¬ 
ties, ratlier than a total feeling of failure because tests have brought to light 
only weaknesses. In every test performance, there are some praiseworthy 
aspects. The counselor who wishes to give support will call attention to such 
features as accuracy, originality, or persistence, in addition to giving the 
client facts about his score. Nearly all counselors working with normal late 
adolescents and adults agree in giving the client the facts on which recom¬ 
mendations (if any) are based. The counselor who refuses to give scores, 
even in general form, sets up a fear in the client that he was not told because 
his scores were too poor. 
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The most helpful single principle in all use of testing is that test scores are 
merely data on which to base furtlier study. They must be coordinated with 
background facts, and they must be verified by constant comparison with 
other available data. This is the reason that continued counseling by an 
adviser over a year is more effective than "‘one shot” counseling, where an 
answer is given to each new specific problem by a different adviser. The 
test score helps the counselor by warning him to look in the record for fur- 
tlier symptoms of a particular problem. The score, and study of items within 
the tests, suggest topics to probe by interview methods. While sometimes it is 
necessary to act on a problem immediately, it is sound practice to.defer a 
final decision as long as possible, meanwhile seeking confirrnation of 
tentative diagnoses. 

Wherever possible, test results should be a starting point for action. They 
should not be an end in themselves. There is some satisfaction in being di¬ 
agnosed and evaluated, but counseling is helpful only when behavior is 
changed. Test results may be used to encourage analysis of study habits, vo¬ 
cational exploration, or activities leading to personality development. Tests, 
at their most effective, are ways of helping people live more happily. 

11. Discuss the advisability of delaying final decision in each of these situations. 
What supplementary information should be sought to confirm the tenta¬ 
tive conclusions? 

a. A college student who is failing in engineering at midterm seeks a more 
suitable vocational goal. Aptitude and interest tests suggest journalism. 

b. An engaged couple, after a quarrel, seeks the help of a marital counselor. 
A personality test intended to predict marital adjustment (validity .50) 
shows that theii* score as a pair is low, in the range where there is an even 
chance of divorce. 

c. Students applying to enter a graduate school for social work are tested 
routinely. A girl shows severe neurotic signs on both self-report and the 
Rorschach test (Chap, 20). 
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CHAPTER 17 


Self-Report Techniques: Attitudes 

ATTITUDE SCALES AND OPINION SURVEYS 

Political and social beliefs have been an important subject for investigation 
by psychologists and sociologists. Some studies have been primarily con¬ 
cerned with surveying the opinions of the public in general or of special 
groups. Opinion surveys such as the Gallup poll place little or no emphasis 
on reliable measurement of individuals. In contrasty attitude scales attempt 
to describe reliably the attitude of each Individual, although they may also 
be helpful for group surveys. Polls are most often conducted by interviewing, 
whereas the attitude scale is a paper-pencil test. Where opinion surveys may 
deal with miscellaneous questions;, asking only one question on each topic, 
attitude scales usually concentrate on one issue or group of issues. Like other 
tests, the attitude scale combines many questions measuring the same factor 
in order to obtain a reliable score. Opinion surveys try to report political and 
business trends for the guidance of policy makers. 

Attitude scales have generally been used for more intensive research. The 
large number of questions makes the scale less satisfactory for widespread 
and practical use. The refined measurement permits one to correlate indi¬ 
vidual attitude scores with other factors and to detect small shifts in score. 
Attitude scales are suited to testing the effect of education or propaganda 
upon beliefs. The wide range of use of attitude scales is suggested by the 
variety of attitudes measured with scales now in existence. These include 
scales dealing with Russia, Negroes, communism, bhth control, conserva¬ 
tive vs. untraditional educational practice, labor unions, and satisfaction in 
one's job. 

1. Design an experiment to test whether newspaper editorials change the beliefs 
of a community toward the United Nations. Plow would the procedures of 
obtaining data be changed if an attitude scale were used for measurement 
rather than a single-question opinion survey? 

2, Discuss whether an opinion survey or an attitude scale would be more suit¬ 
able for investigating each of these problems. 

a. A motion-picture producer wishes to know which of two titles will be most 
appealing to the public. 

b. A manufactui'er wishes to know whether the majority of his men favor 
a group medical insurance plan. 

c. An investigator wishes to compare the attitude toward free enterprise of 
students majoring in different college departments. 

d. A social service administrator wishes to determine the attitudes of his staff 
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toward certain social groups as a basis for assigning them to duties in vari¬ 
ous sections of a large city. 

ATTITUDE-TESTING TECHNIQUES 
The Thurstone Method 

The majority of attitude scales represent either the Thurstone or the Likert 
method of scale construction. The Thurstone method is important hotii be¬ 
cause of its wide use and because it represents a major advance in test the¬ 
ory. Prior to tlie development of Thurstone’s technique in 1928, attitude 
“measurement’^ had been largely confined to simple questionnaires. Among 
the weaknesses of such procedures was the lack of evidence that the separate 
questions measured the same attitude, and the arbitrary units of measure¬ 
ment employed. 

While one could obtain numerical scores by counting answers, there was 
no assux'ance that the differences between scores 40 and 50, say, represented 
the same differences in attitude as the difference between scores 70 and 80, 
Thurstone’s method, derived from psychophysical techniques, sought to ar¬ 
range people on a continuous scale having equal-appearing units. Tlien, if 
Charles had a score midway between Alfred and Bill, one could say that his 
attitude was midway between the other two, Thurstone conceived of atti¬ 
tudes toward any object as being arranged on a single continuum, from 
highly favorable toward the object to highly unfavorable. An ideal scale 
would indicate just how favorable or unfavorable each subject is. 

A Thurstone attitude scale consists of 20 or more statements representing 
all degrees of opinion. The subject indicates with which statements he 
agrees. Each statement has been assigned a scale value, ranging from 0.0 
for the most extreme statement possible in an unfavorable direction, through 
5.5 for neutral statements, to 11.0 for the most extremely favorable statement 
possible (33). Bepresentative statements, with their scale values, from the 
scale for measuring attitude toward communism^ are as follows: 

Communism is the solution to our present economic problems (9.1). 

Give Russia another twenty years or so and youTl see that communism can be 
made to work (8.4). 

Workers can hardly be blamed for advocating communism (7.0). 

Both the evils and benefits of communism are greatly exaggerated (5.4). 

I am not sure that communism solves the problems of capital and labor (4.7). 

If a man has the vision and the ability to acquire property, he ought to be al¬ 
lowed to enjoy it himself (3.3), 

Police are justified in shooting down communists (0.3). 

The score for the subject is the median scale value of the statements he 
checks. 

In effect, the subject matches his opinion with the scale of opinions, select- 


- ^Publisher: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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ing his own position in the way that he might match a sample of gray paper 
with a series of samples ranging from black to white. This^ at least, is the 
theory, but in practice few attitudes are as pure as the black-white con^ 
tinuum. As Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb state (23, p, 89Y): 

'‘No scale can really be called a scale unless one can tell from a given attitude 
that an individual will maintain every attitude falling to the right or to the left 
of that point (depending on how the scale is constructed). ... If we have a 
genuine scale of attitudes toward compulsory military service, it is necessary to 
assume that every person favoring compulsory military service should also favor 
military service for persons conscientiously opposed to such service; the former 
proposition presupposes the latter. ... As a matter of fact there is every reason 
to believe that none of the rather complex social attitudes . . . will ever con¬ 
form to such rigorous measurement.” 

Guttman has developed a statistical theory for devising true scales, provided 
that the attitudes under study admit of such treatment (15). His method has 
so fai* had only limited application. 

3. Interpret the following responses to the Thurstone scale on “attitude toward 
capital punishment.” (Under the directions most often used, subjects check a 
larger number of statements than indicated here.) 

a. Mr. Adams checks statements with scale values 6.2, 7.2, 7.3. 

b. Mr. Brown checks statements with scale values 7.3, 8.4, 9.0, 9.4. 

c. Mr. Clark checks statements with scale values 5.3, 5.4, 5.7, 7.2. 

d. Mr, Dean checks statements with scale values 2,0, 6,2, 7.2, 7.3, 

4. Prepare a set of seven statements reflecting approximately equally spaced 
positions along tire attitude continuum for “traveling by commercial airlines” 
(as opposed to other modes of transportation). 

5. Do the following constitute a true scale? *1 favor no compulsory military 
training”; “I favor one year of compulsory military training”; “I favor two 
years of compulsory military training.” Could a man logically favor two years 
of training but disapprove of one year of it? 

There are three steps in Thurstone’s technique of scaling: preparation of 
possible items, sorting by judges, and testing for relevance. Possible items 
are obtained by collecting opinions from writers and laymen reflecting all 
shades of belief. Each item is placed on a slip of paper. The entire pack of 
slips is then given to a judge who places the slips in eleven piles, ranging 
from one extreme to the other in approximately equal steps. This sorting is 
repeated by 50 or more judges. The equal intervals in the final scale are dif¬ 
ferences in attitude that appear equal to the judges. After a statement has 
been scaled by a number of judges, it is discarded if judges disagreed mark¬ 
edly in sorting it. For statements retained, the scale value is the median posi¬ 
tion assigned by the judges. 

Statements chosen are now placed in a preliminary check list. This list is 
given to subjects as a means of checking the relevance of items. The method 
used resembles the internal-consistency test described on p. 78. The scores 
of those who check a given item are tabulated. If these persons generally 
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have the attitude represented by the item, it is a good item. But if a favorable 
statement about communism is checked by many people whose general atti¬ 
tudes are unfavorable, the item does not measure the same factor as the rest 
of the test. The statement, "'Communism has done many valuable things for 
the Russian people,” might be checked by some who oppose communisni. 
The statement perhaps measures "attitude toward communism for the Rus¬ 
sians,” where the rest of the scale emphasizes ""attitude toward communism 
for this country.” Items which are frequently checked by people whose atti¬ 
tude score is far from the scale value of the item are discarded. The final 
scale consists of items wlrich have passed the tests for ambiguity and rele¬ 
vancy. Final items are selected to represent the entire range of attitudes. 

Remmers has devised a generalized scale to avoid the labor of testing items 
each time a new scale is desired. He constructs a single scale for measuring 
""attitude toward any race” or ""attitude toward any institution.” Such state¬ 
ments as ""This race has contributed a great deal to human progress,” or ""This 
race is no more deceitful than other people” can be scaled as usual. The 
resulting scale, with appropriate directions, measures attitude toward Ger¬ 
mans, Chinese, or any other group. Substantially the same results are ob¬ 
tained with Remmers’ scales as with scales constructed about a specific topic 
(26). Some of the generalized scales lead to absurdities when applied un¬ 
critically. One reviewer points out that the statement, ‘"Tliis institution does 
not consider individual difierences,” becomes meaningless when the institu¬ 
tion being rated is marriage (21, p. 305). 

Thurstone-type scales are reliable, with coefficients of equivalence gen¬ 
erally near .85. This is quite high for such brief tests. Subjects are consistent 
in their self-reports. Tliis consistency is present even when the specific state¬ 
ments are changed from form to form. 

Stability of scores is not so high. Corey found that college students, re¬ 
tested after one year, changed in score considerabl}/. The correlations be¬ 
tween first and second test ranged for .28 to .61 (median .49). Coefficients 
of equivalence (split-half) for the first testing were between .35 and .82 
(median .71) (8). 

6, The split-half coefiicients reported by Corey are iimch smaller than those 
found by other workei*s for the same scales. What factors might account for 
this? 

7. If a test validly measures attitudes, should scores obtained a year apart have 
high correlations? 

The Likert Technique 

The Likert procedure for consti’ucting attitude tests is increasing in use. 
The Likert-type scale resembles simple questionnaii es, except that more re¬ 
fined techniques of item selection improve the instrument (19). Each scale 
is a series of statements, ranging from as few as 18 items to as many as 200. 
Each statement in a Likert scale is either definitely favorable or definitely un- 
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favorable to the object of the scale. The subject indicates his reaction to 
each statement, usually on a five-point scale; strongly agree, agree, un* 
decided, disagree, strongly disagree. These answers are credited 5, 4, 3, 2, 
and 1, respectively, for favorable statements; and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, respec¬ 
tively, for unfavorable statements. A favorable attitude is shown in a high 
score. Scores are interpreted on a relative basis since there is no absolute 
system of units such as Thurstone’s. 

The first step in the Likert procedure is the collection of possible state¬ 
ments. These are administered as a trial test to many subjects. These papers 
are scored and each item is correlated with the total test. If an item is hot 
correlated with the total scale, it is discarded. This internal-consistency pro¬ 
cedure eliminates ambiguous items and those not of the same type as the 
rest of the scale. 

One widely known Likert-pattern scale is the Minnesota Survey of Opinion 
(which is not an opinion survey of the type described on p. 368). This is a 
set of six scales devised to study morale dui'ing the depression of the 1980’s 
(28). Each statement in the scale reflects an optimistic or pessimistic out¬ 
look, the separate sections dealing with morale, inferiority feelings, family 
adjustment, attitude toward the law, economic conservatism, and attitude 
toward education. Items from the respective scales include: 

SA A U D SD It is difScult to think clearly these days. 

SA A U D SD It is difficult to say the right thing at the right time. 

SA A U D SD A man should be willing to sacrifice everything for his family. 
SA A U D SD A person should obey only those laws which seem reasonable. 
SA A U D SD Legislatures are too ready to pass laws to curb business freedom. 

SA A U D SD A man can learn more by working four years than by going to 

high school. 

The coefficients of equivalence of the scales ranged from .79 to .85. Darley 
found that the coefficients of stability were lower—around .60 when the tests 
were given about nine montlis apart (10). 

Several sets of tests have dealt with cop.servative-liberal opinions on promi¬ 
nent issues. The Scale of Beliefs of the Progressive Education Association 
measures high-school students* reactions to issues dealing with labor, eco¬ 
nomic policies, race, nationalism, militarism, and democratic practices (29, 
pp. 203-244). These scales had coefficients of equivalence (Kuder-Richard- 
son) ranging from .79 to .86 for high-school groups, with a coefficient of .95 
for the total Liberalism score. The Scale of Beliefs includes a device for 
measuring the consistency of attitudes. Each liberal statement in the test 
deals with the same issue as one conservative statement elsewhere in the 
test. One such pair is; 

A U D We should buy foreign products only when American goods are not 
available. 

A U D In this day of economic interdependence, It is desirable that we buy 
goods from other nations. 
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The Consistency score is the total number of times the student gives the same 
answer (i.e., consistently liberal or consistently conservative) on both items 
of a pair. A low Consistency score is found when responses are influenced by 
plausibility and appeal of verbal symbols rather than by well-formulated 
and consistent beliefs. Like other investigations, work with the Scale of Be¬ 
liefs indicates that conservatism on one problem is highly correlated with 
conservatism regarding other issues. 

Comparison of Testing Techniques 

Several studies have tried to establish the comparative merits of the 
Thurstone and Likert techniques. Since corresponding scales of the two 
types have high correlations, there is little difference except in convenience. 
For most purposes, it matters little which method is used. In one study, 
comparable scales were constructed by both techniques. The correlation 
between them was as high as ,92, which shows them to be practically inter¬ 
changeable (12). 

The time required to construct a Thurstone-type scale is a drawback. Care¬ 
ful construction of a Likert-type scale requires about half the time needed for 
the Thurstone procedure (12), 

The two scales have established comparable reliabilities. Likert and others 
found that Thurstone scales yielded substantially higher reliabilities when 
rescored by the Likert method. For several scales and several groups, the 
Thurstone scales had split-half coefficients from .42 to .87, but when rescored 
with the Likert procedure the coefficients ranged from .67 to .95 (20). There 
is no evidence, however, that this higher reliability produces higher validity. 

The factors which make for invalid self-report are equally present in both 
tests. The Likert method permits response sets to influence the score, which 
might lower validity. Where directions for the Thurstone scale require one 
to check, say, the six statements witla which he most agrees, no response sets 
affect the score. 

The Likert test is more diagnostic than the Thurstone method. Every sub¬ 
ject responds to every item, so that item analysis gives a picture of reactions 
to specific issues. In scales measuring morale, several investigators have made 
item analyses to show just what hopes and fears were most common in par¬ 
ticular groups (6, 9). 

8. What advantages and disadvantages would you expect from directions, on 
Thurstone scale, to check each opinion statement 'yes” or "no,” rather than 
marking just the six statements one most accepts? 

9. List the response sets to which the Likert method is susceptible. 

10. Do reliability coefficients for attitude scales appear to be high enough for the 
uses to which they are most often put? 

Other Techniques 

Some instruments have sought to get beneath verbal abstractions by asking 
the subject what he would do in a particular case (24), Thus, in 1940, one 



?\g, 79, Photographs used to measure prejudice against Negroes ( 16 ). 


investigation asked subjects what they would do to encourage war if Hawaii 
or California were thi'eatened by an enemy (1). These predictions were 
thought to be a better reflection of tendency to act than mere expressions for 
or against war in the abstract. 

Horowitz departed from the purely verbal method by presenting photo¬ 
graphs of pleasant boyS;, both white and Negro, He used such directions as: 
“Pick out the one you like best, next best, etc, Show me all those that you 
want to sit next to you on a street car.” The test appears to obtain more dis¬ 
criminating reactions from boys than verbal instruments where they respond 
to general symbols (16). Expressions of approval or disapproval of pictured 
incidents (race riots, fights between strikers and police) were used in an- 
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other study to measure reactions to real events rather than verbal labels (22). 

Bogardus’ ''social distance” method has been used to study race prefer¬ 
ences. The subject shows the distance at which he keeps the race by stating 
whether he approves their entering his country, entering his vocation, and 
so on up th|5 scale to marrying into his family (4). The method is primarily 
of value foil measuring group differences rather than for obtaining reliable 
individual scores. 

A particul^y sound technique, the paired-comparison method, has re¬ 
ceived less use^han it deserves. The subject is confronted with paired terms, 
such as Germ^s-Italians, French-Russians, Germans-Swedes, etc., each term 
being paired \\»ith another term. The subject marks the preferred member of 
each pair. From these judgments, one can reconstruct with great reliability 
the rank order of nationality preferences and can determine a scale value or 
acceptance score for each group (32). Typical results from the method are 
shown in Figure 80. Paired comparisons have the advantages of being pre¬ 
cise, free from response sets, and relatively hard to falsify, since each item 
demands a response. The weaknesses of the method are that it is time- 
consuming, and it does not measure what each person believes about each 
stimulus, as it measures relative preferences only. For example, if a certain 
course made men more tolerant of all races, the paired-comparison technique 
might show no change in ranks of particular races. Suitable adaptation of 
the method might overcome this difficulty. The possibility of studying rela¬ 
tions between competing attitudes seems promising. Attitude to universal 
military training might be studied more fruitfully than the usual scale per¬ 
mits, if subjects indicated their choice between u.m.t. and lowered taxes, 
ii.m.t. and an additional year of college for qualified youth, u.m.t. and an 
expanded standing army, etc. 

PROBLEMS OF ATTITUDE TESTING 
Validity 

Attitude tests have been severely criticized because they have been used 
without their validity having been established (21). The failure to demon¬ 
strate that they are valid measures of belief is in part due to die difficulty of 
finding criteria. Attitude tests were designed, not to replace less convenient 
ways of measuring attitudes, but to fill the need for any sort of measuring 
device. We know little about a mahs attitude except what he tells us, so that 
there is no sure way of comparing his self-report, his “public” attitude, with 
his true private beliefs. 

Some investigators have limited their purpose to determining the sub¬ 
ject's publicly verbalized opinions. If that is the purpose of measurement, the 
self-report test has, by definition, a high degree of validity. 

To determine whether verbal expressions of attitude are honest and ‘'real/' 
it is necessary to compare them with outside criteria. That they have some 
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relation to behavior is shown by comparison of test scores of groups having 
known attitudes. Thurstone and Chave determined the test scores of church 
members and non-church members, with the results shown in Table 65. If 
what people do reflects their beliefs, the attitude test measures belief in the 
church. But even if a test is valid in comparing groups, scores of individuals 
may not all be valid. Just as there are hypocrites who profess socially ap¬ 
proved opinions, there are those who join groups even though they do not 
believe in the objectives of the groups. Such a person might praise prohibi¬ 
tion and join a temperance organization, while privately drinking, and own¬ 
ing distillery stock. 

11. Some church members, according to Thurstone*s data, have less’'favorable 
attitudes toward the church than some non-churchgoers. Is this possible if 
statements on the attitude scale represent true private attitudes? 

12. Outline a procedure for testing the validity of a scale to measure attitude 
toward college fraternities, by comparing groups whose probable attitude is 
known. 

13. Do the same for a scale intended to measure attitude toward chain stores. 


Table 65. Percentage Distributions of Scores on Thurstone-Chave Scale for 

Selected Groups (33) 


Attitude 

Score 

Divinity 
Students 
(N = 103) 

Attend 
Church 
Frequently 
(N ^ 678) 

Do Not 
Attend 
Church 
Frequently 
(N = 692) 

Active 
Church 
Members 
(N = 581} 

Not Active 
Church 
Members 
(N = 781) 

Favorable 

0-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1-2 

17 

18 

1 

18 

2 


2-3 

50 

42 

6 

42 

10 


3-4 

23 

23 

11 

20 

14 


4-5 

5 

10 

14 

10 

14 

Neutral 

5-6 

4 

4 

17 

6 

14 


6-7 

1 

2 

21 

3 

18 


7-8 

— 

1 

14 

1 

15 


8-9 

— 

1 

12 

... 

11 


9-10 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Antagonistic 

10-11 

— 

—> 

— 

— 

— 


Stouffer validated a Thurstone-type scale on prohibition in 1929 by obtain¬ 
ing 238 autobiographies from college students. The case history included 
self-reports on significant experiences with drinking. The agreement between 
test scores and judges’ ratings of attititde from the case histories was very 
high, the correlation being .81 (.86 when corrected for unreliability of 
judges) (31). 

The Scale of Beliefs was validated by comparing it with teachers’ judg¬ 
ments of pupils. Agreement was claimed in 90 percent of the cases (29, p. 
227). Similar agreement was reported between the test and careful studies 
of 18 pupils through interviews and records of points of view expressed in 
class work. Evidently the tests do represent fairly the public, verbal opinions 
of students. 
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A more penetrating attack upon the validity of attitude expressions studies 
the behavior of subjects. If one’s attitude is his tendency to react favorably 
or unfavorably to an attitude object, a valid test should predict his reactions. 
Reactions are difficult to observe. They, too, are influenced by the desire to 
make a good impression on others. For many attitude objects, there are few 
daily circumstances where one can act out his attitudes. 

One of the successful attempts to measure actual behavior was Corey’s 
study of attitude toward cheating (7). A college psychology class took a 
Thurstone-type scale regarding cheating, which was unsigned but secretly 
identified by the instructor. The group stated that they approved of honesty. 
Actual behavior was then studied experimentally. A regular course examina¬ 
tion was given each Friday. On Monday, papers were distributed to their 
owners to be graded in class. There was ample opportunity to change an¬ 
swers while scoring. Cheating was measured by comparing the score after 
class correction with a score recorded secretly by the instructor before re¬ 
turning the papers. Under these conditions cheating was found, despite the 
professed attitude. There v^-as a correlation of only .02 between attitude and 
actual amount of cheating. 

LaPiere’s findings on verbal attitudes and behavior were similarly nega¬ 
tive. Traveling with two Chinese companions, he found them refused service 
in hotels, restaurants, and auto camps only once in 251 times. Six months 
later he questioned each establishment by mail as to its policy. Over 90 per¬ 
cent of the respondents said that they would not serve Cliinese. Says LaPiere, 
“Those factors which most influenced the behavior of others toward the Chi¬ 
nese had nothing to do with race. Quality and condition of clotliing, appear¬ 
ance of baggage, cleanliness and neatness were far more significant for 
person to person reaction in the situations I was studying than skin pigmen¬ 
tation, straight black hair, slanting eyes, and flat noses” (17, p. 232). 

These findings indicate tliat it is necessary to be skeptical of self-report 
attitude scales. They are useful only when one emphasizes that they repre¬ 
sent publicly stated reactions to symbols. Such opinions are often important, 
especially if a group or individual states socially disapproved opinions. For 
example, a high-school teacher should tiy to increase the tolerance of a class 
professing intolerance. On the other hand, one could not conclude that a 
group giving “tolerant” answers was free from prejudice. An interviewer finds 
that uneducated adults report more premarital intercourse than educated 
adults^ this does not prove that their conduct is different privately, but it 
does show a difference in the standards they apply in deciding what to tell. 
Shifts in overt verbal attitudes are important;. If racial prejudice scores rise, 
this may be a mere bringing to the surface of antagonisms already present. 
Biff the fact tliat this antagonism is expressed or repressed shows significant 
social change. 

Attitude tests are most likely to be valid when the subject has no motive 
to conceal his attitude. Attitude objects toward which there is no “right” 
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behavior are more likely to elicit truthful self-report than those which in¬ 
volve prestige and group approval. The conditions of testing may affect re¬ 
sponses, as shown by an experiment of Robinson and Rohde (27), They used 
tlie single-question interview, sometimes with non-Jewish and sometimes 
with identifiably Jewish interviewers, To the question, “Do you think the 
Jews have too much power?*’ percentage of “yes** responses was as follows: 


With non-Jewish interviewer 24.3% 

With Jewish interviewer 15.6% 

With Jewish interviewer, using Jewish name 5.8% 

With non-Jewish interviewer, non-Jewish name 21.4% 


A significant limitation peculiar to attitude tests is that they readily be¬ 
come obsolete. Social issues change, and opinions that are radical in one 
generation become conventional in another. Statements may take on new 
meaning with changing events, even when the words remain unaltered. Thus, 
reactions to a scale regarding censorship no doubt change when public con¬ 
troversy centers around “subversive** books and movies, rather than around 
“obscenity.** Certainly an old attitude scale must be scrutinized with cai*e 
before use. Statements must be checked for obsoleteness, and the key must 
be checked to make sure that opinions once thought “liberal** are still so clas¬ 
sifiable. Even with the Thurstone judging procedure, the scale value of 
items on attitude toward war changed markedly from 1930 to 1940 (13). 

14. In Corey’s study, what factors prevent one from assuming that amount of 
change in score is a completely valid measure of attitude on cheating? 

15. What conclusions are warranted by each of the following findings? 

a. After a course in philosophy of education, a class of prospective teachers 
is much more favorable to “democratic classroom practices” than at the be¬ 
ginning of the course. 

b. Pupils in school A have a higher average score than pupils in school B, 
on a scale measuring the extent to which pupils feel that they are treated 
fairly by their teachers. 

16. Would you expect true or false self-reports on a signed attitude test dealing 
with each of the following topics? 

a. Child-rearing practices. 

b. Tax reduction. 

c. Racial segregation. 

Intensity of Attitude 

Attitude scales do not show the intensity with which people hold a favor¬ 
able or unfavorable opinion. Three people may show the same critical atti¬ 
tude toward communism. One may have chosen that opinion after little 
thinking and information and be open to conviction in either direction by 
any new argument. The second person may have reached the same opinion 
after careful study and may be difficult to convert to any other attitude. The 
third opinion may be based on conditioning and intense emotion. The only 
device so far used to measure intensity has been to ask subjects how strongly 
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they believe a given opinion. There is no evidence that such statements are 
valid. 

Neutral scores on scales have been difficult to interpret. If a person’s score 
falls midway between the two extremes he may be unacquainted with the 
attitude object, he may be genuinely indifferent, or he may have conflicting 
feelings for and against which cancel out on the scale. As in personality tests, 
extreme scores are likely to be meaningful, whereas all we can say about a 
person falling near the middle of the scale is that his beliefs are not consist¬ 
ently extreme. 

Complexity of Attitude Objects 

A persistent problem in attitude testing is definition of the attitude object. 
The scale is best considered as measuring response to a verbal symbol, rather 
than to what the symbol stands for. Stagner tested attitude toward fascist 
practices in a test where the word “fascism” was not mentioned. Persons 
quite unfavorable to the symbol “fascism” were willing to endorse principles 
enunciated by Hitler and Mussolini. Stagner therefore considers the usual 
scale, in which the attitude object is overtly named, as merely a measure of 
verbal conditionings to the stereotyped meaning of the word used (30). 

In real life, on the contrary, behavior is not based on verbal labels, as this 
comment shows (18): “The question 'What would you do if you met your 
friend Wang Chi, the Chinese, dressed in his best and beaming with good 
humor, on the corner of Sacramento Street and Grant Avenue, the day before 
New Year, when you were alone and in no hurry?’ might constitute a sym¬ 
bolization of an actual situation. The question, typical of 'attitudinaF ques¬ 
tionnaires, 'Do you consider that Chinese make good American citizens?’ 
presents a vague symbolization of an exceedingly vague situational abstrac¬ 
tion. What is a Chinese? What is an American citizen? What is good?” 

Attitudes toward general concepts may not extend to specific instances. 
Inconsistency of attitudes is shown when those who orate about “freedom of 
speech” attempt to restrict certain groups which they consider subversive. 
Attitude scales rarely measure attitudes toward specific objects; rather, they 
concern “education,” “the church,” or “labor unions.” Yet one is likely to react 
differently toward different churches or different unions. One can, in Thurs- 
tone’s scale, react to the church in terms of its influence on society, in terms 
of the logic of its theology, in terms of its satisfyingness as a social center, and 
so on. A person may approve the social influence of the church and enjoy it 
as a social meeting place, without himself believing in religion. A deeply 
religious person might have doubts about some social practices of the church. 
It would be unwieldy to construct separate scales for each aspect of an 
attitude object. The justification for grouping many aspects is the statistical 
tendency for attitudes toward the various aspects to be similar, One cannot 
reason from a general attitude that an individual holds the same opinion re¬ 
garding all phases of the attitude object. 
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Fig, 80. Ratings of crimes before and after seeing 
the movie “Streets of Chance” (25). 


In studies of morale in particular, one must be wary of placing too much 
emphasis on general level of score. Such composite scores coiaceal variations 
in morale regarding specific aspects of the situation. A worker may haVe 
quite different attitudes toward the work itself, his foreman, opportunity 
for promotion, management, etc. (14). In wartime, morale regarding the 
chances of victory may be high; at the same time morale may be low regard¬ 
ing the effect of the war on the standard of living, or one's danger as a civilian 
from enemy bombing (19). Diagnostic morale scales are needed for full in¬ 
sight into significant grievances, anxieties, and sources of satisfaction. 

17. From the statements listed on page 369, what aspects are included in the 
scale measming attitude toward communism? 
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18. Show that a person could, without contradicting himself, mark statements 
having quite different scale values in the communism scale. 

19. Show tliat “attitude toward compulsory military ti'aining" may be consid¬ 
ered as a composite of reactions to many more specific attitude objects. 

APPLICATIONS OF ATTITUDE TESTS 

If attitude tests were completely valid indices of belief, they would have 
great practical significance. A typical practical question where a measure of 
ti'ue private attitudes would have untold value is in monitoring the new 
education program in Germany and Japan to determine if democracy is 
really being learned. In the absence of unqualified validity, many investiga- 



Unfavorable Favorable 

Attitude toward the Negro 

Fig. 81. Attitudes toward Negroes before and after seeing the movie 
Bi'rfh of a Nation (25). 

tors have nevertheless applied attitude scales to research on the professed 
attitudes of pupils, voters, and workers. 

Much attention has been given to determining how attitudes can be 
changed. One series of studies investigated the influence of motion pictures 
upon attitudes of youth (25). A typical finding was that after seeing a 
motion picture '‘^Street of Chance” students ranked gambling a more serious 
crime, as shown in Figure 80. The efiect of seeing ‘'Birth of a Nation” on 
attitudes toward the Negro was also marked (Fig. 81).^ Other studies of atti¬ 
tudes have proved definitely that appropriate educational procedures pro¬ 
duce marked shifts (23, pp. 946 ff.). 

In schools, attitude scales have been used for evaluation, particularly in 
the field of citizenship education. A major purpose of teaching is to form 

^ Figs. 80 and 81 from Peterson and Thurstone, Motion pictures and the social atti¬ 
tudes of children. Copyright, 1933, by The Macmillan Company and used with their 
permission. 
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Standing in Relation to the 
Average Instructor Rating 


ITEMS SURVEYED 


TOO 95 90 85 80 75 70 


II. Knowledge of subject matter 

III. Organization of lectures 

IV. Clarity of presentation of subject 

V. Effectiveness in use of training aids 

VI. Ability to arouse and maintain interest 

VII. Completeness of answers to student 

questions 

VIII. Understanding students' ability to absorb 

and use material 

IX. Voice quality 

; X, Ability to state thoughts fluently 

XI. Adequacy of explaining new vocabulary 

and technical words 

XII. Control of class 

XIII. Developing class interest 

XIV. Attitude of helpfulness toward cadets 

XV. General effectiveness of instructor in 

putting subject across 



Fig. 82. Profile chart for a navigation instructor (5, p. 100). 


attitudes: appreciation of literature, scientific open-mindedness toward de¬ 
batable questions, or interracial tolei*ance. The school must measure these 
attitudes if it wishes to be sure it is accomplishing its purpose. Testing of 
attitudes draws attention to individuals with undesired attitudes, so that spe¬ 
cial effort can be made to change them. Attitude tests also direct the pupiFs 
attention to the fact that the school is concerned with more than factual 
learnings. 

Attitude tests are effectively used in civilian and military schools to de¬ 
termine students’ opinions on the training. The AAF navigation training 
program devised a Survey of Student Opinions covering many aspects of 
the training. Scores could be compared from instructor to instructor and from 
month to month, calling attention to weak points in the program (5, pp. 97, 
168 ff.). Such information can be very constructive when used as a basis for 
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self-improvement but is damaging to instructor morale when it brings criti¬ 
cism from liis superiors or a threat of discharge. 

In industry, scales measuring attitude toward the job have been applied 
to compare plants, departments, and groups of workers (3). Items from a 
scale by Bergen include the following (scale values in parentheses) (2): 

On the whole, the company treats us about as well as we deserve (6,6). 

In my job I don’t get any chance to use my experience (3.2). 

I think the company’s policy is to pay employees just as little as it can get 
away with (0.8). 

Such surveys are especially helpful if they are made the basis for correcting 
sore spots. Item analysis of the questionnaire is a starting point toward noting 
grievances, and interviewing employees often gives further insight into 
causes of dissatisfaction. Morale-measuring techniques are most helpful 
when representatives of the workers have a hand in planning the investi¬ 
gation. 

Attitude scales have been adapted to studies of morale. The effect of the 
depression upon the confidence and optimism of adults was studied by Rund- 
quist and Sletto (28). Similar measures were used to study the development 
of morale during wartime by a number of investigators. Attempts were made 
to identify the background factors related to good and poor morale. The gen¬ 
eral finding was that age, sex, occupation, and racial background were less 
efiective in determining morale than the emotional adjustment of the person 
to his individual hardships (6,9). 
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CHAPTER 18 


Observation of Behavior in Normal 
Situations 


The preceding chapter concluded the discussion of self-report techniques. In 
the present chapter and the two following, attention is shifted to determina¬ 
tion of typical behavior by direct observation. Observation methods can be 
highly valid when proper precautions are taken, but adequate observation is 
difficult and laborious. In the present chapter, we consider methods of ob¬ 
taining data by observing the subject in such natural situations as school, 
playground, and shop. 

Observation in normal or field conditions and observations in test situa¬ 
tions, to be considered later, are distinguished in terms of whether we pro¬ 
vide fixed test stimuli to which the subject responds. Field observations are 
often relied on merely because data of this type are readily obtainable. There 
are times, however, when they are used in preference to more standardized 
procedures and test stimuli. Many investigators feel that it is impossible to 
know personality unless we watch the subject react to the conditions that are 
most significant for liim. Yet different stimuli provoke the most revealing 
behavior for different people. Test situations, unless unusually fortunate in 
dieir choice of stimuli, are not as likely to demonstrate the important be¬ 
havior patterns of all subjects as are the normal conditions under wliich they 
live. The difficulty lies in seeing enough of the person’s normal behavior, and 
of obtaining dependable records of that behavior. 

DIFFICULTIES OF FIELD OBSERVATION 
Sampling Error 

Whenever one wishes to know the typical behavior of an employee, a 
student, or a patient, the most direct way to find out is to observe him in 
normal situations. If he does not know that we are watching him, we obtain 
a truthful picture of his characteristics, limited only by our skill as observers, 
This is our usual basis for judging associates and friends. Judgments based 
upon observation, however, are likely to be completely untrustworthy owing 
to sampling errors and observer errors. 

To know the ''typicar behavior of an individual, it is necessary to know 
how he characteristically acts in a particular situation. But situations change 
from day to day, and from moment to moment. If we observe the attentive- 
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ness of an employee before lunch, we may get a different impression from 
the one we get if we observe in midafternoon« If we observe cheerfulness or 
politeness when he is worried, our impression may be unfair* The only way 
to be even moderately certain tliat the behavior is typical is to study the 
subject on many occasions of the type about which we wish to generalize. 
This is usually expensive, and one cannot acquire a fair picture in a short 
time. In practice, it is usual to compromise between perfect sampling and 
economy. 

A second difficulty of inference about individual differences arises from 
the fact that one can never observe two individuals in the same situation. 
Even when the situation is externally similar, previous conditions cause peo¬ 
ple to behave differently. Two children, side by side in a classroom, are ex¬ 
posed to much the same stimuli. When Jimmy fidgets more than John, one is 
likely to infer that Jimmy is 'Testless,” "nervous,” or "jumpy.” If that im¬ 
pression is confirmed by repeated observations, one might be tempted to con¬ 
sider this difference in behavior fundamental. But if Jimmy usually comes 
to school without breakfast, if he expects to be criticized by the teacher foi 
poor work, or if he is large for the chairs provided, the difference in activity 
may tell nothing about the boys" basic restlessness. In fact, if conditions were 
reversed, Johnny might be more restless than Jimmy is now. At best, com¬ 
parative observations show how different people act under their present con¬ 
ditions but do not guarantee that these differences would persist if back¬ 
ground conditions changed, 


Observer Error 

Whenever a person observes an event, he notices some happenings and ig¬ 
nores others. This is a necessary difficulty, since any activity has too many 
aspects for the human mind to attend to at once. Especially in social situa¬ 
tions, where behavior observations are most needed, the complexity of inter¬ 
action prevents exhaustive reporting. If errors in observing were merely 
random omissions, they would be unimportant. But observers make sys¬ 
tematic errors, overemphasizing some types of happenings and failing to 
report other types. 

Viewing the identical scene, observers give widely different reports. The 
following reports were written by four observers, each of whom saw the 
same motion-picture scene of about ten minutes" duration (from the film 
"This Is Robert”). The scene was shown twice without sound, and they were 
directed to note everything they could about one boy, Robert. The scene, in 
a first-grade classroom, showed several activities which revealed much of 
Robert’s personality. Numbers in these accounts, referring to scenes in the 
film, were inserted in order to permit comparison of different accounts. Pa¬ 
rentheses are a device used by the observers to set apart any inferences or 
interpretations. 
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Observer A: (2) Robert reads word by word, using finger to follow place. (4) 
Observes girl in. box with much preoccupation. (5) During singing, he in general 
doesn’t participate too actively. Interest is part of time centered elsewhere. Ap¬ 
pears to respond most actively to sections of sobg involving action. Has tendency 
for seemingly meaningless movement. Twitching of fingers, aimless thrusts with 
arms. 

Observer B: (1) Looked at camera upon entering (seemed perplexed and 
interested). Smiled at camera. (2) Reads (with apparent interest and with a fair 
degree of facility). (3) Active in roughhouse play with girls. (4) Upon being 
kicked (unintentionally) by one girl he responded (angrily). ,(5) Tallced with 
girl sitting next to him between singing periods. Participated in singing. (At times 
appeared enthusiastic.) Didn’t always sing with others. (6) Participated in a 
dispute in a game with others (appeared to stand up for his own rights). Ag¬ 
gressive behavior toward another boy. Turned pockets inside out while talking 
to teacher and other students. (7) Put on overshoes without assistance. Climbed 
to top of ladder rungs. Tried to get rung which was occupied by a girl but since 
she didn’t give in, contented himself with another place. 

Observer C; (1) Smiles into camera (curious). When group breaks up, he 
makes nervous gestures, throws arm out into air. (2) Attention to reading lesson. 
Reads with serious look on his face, has to use line marker, (3) Chases girls, 
teases. (4) Girl kicks when he puts hand on her leg. Robert makes face at her. 
(5) Singing. Sits with mouth open, knocks knees together, scratches leg, puts 
fingers in mouth (seems to have several nervous habits, though not emotionally 
overwrought or self-conscious). (6) In a dispute over parchesi, he stands up for 
his rights. (7) Short dispute because he wants rung on jungle gym. 

Observer D: (2) Uses guide to follow words, reads slowly, fahly forced and 
with careful formation of sounds (perhaps unsure of self and fearful of mistakes). 
(3) Perhaps slightly aggressive as evitJence by pushing younger child to side 
when moving from a position to another. Plays with other children with obvious 
enjoyment, smiles, runs, seems especially associated with girls. This is noticeable 
in games and in seating in singing. (5) Takes little interest in singing, fidgets, 
moves hands and legs (perhaps shy and nervous). Seems in song to be unfamiliar 
with words of main part, and shows disinterest by fidgeting and twisting around. 
Not until chorus is reached does he pick up interest. His especial friend seems 
to be a particular girl, as he is always seated by her. 

1. What do you think really happened in scene (4) ? Which observer came closest 
to adequate reporting of it? 

2. Which of the numbered scenes appears to give the most significant informa¬ 
tion about Robert? How many of the observers reported that information? 

3. To what extent have the observers succeeded in identifying and marking all 
their judgments and hypotheses? 

4. Do the observers ever disagree, or are the differences entirely due to omissions 
and oversights? 

All observers tend to be biased witnesses. The foreman, for example, is 
more likely to note an error made by a worker of whom he is critical than the 
same error made by one of his favorites. It is usual for us to form impressions 
of those we meet, so that we would willingly describe them if asked to. Hav^ 
ing made a judgment, we are then prone to note and remember those events 
which support that judgment. 
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Every observer is raore sensitive to some types of beliavior than others. 
How does he regard nail biting, failure to look one in the eye, or profanity? If 
he considers these significant, he will be careful to note them and base his 
impression on them. In the same situation, another observer might give 
greatest attention to voice modulation, careful use of grammar, or friendli¬ 
ness of conversation. Ideally, an observer would base his impression on every 
revealing act, but when he is looking for one thing, he necessarily overlooks 
something else. One famous psychologist used to demonstrate this to his 
classes by requiring them to attempt to report ‘‘everything” he did in a short 
period. He then ostentatiously lifted a piece of apparatus above his head and 
manipulated it. The class, observing, always failed to report that during this 
process his “idle” hand unbuttoned his coat, removed his watch and laid it 
on the table, and took a cigarette from his case. 

Observers interpret what they see. If they recorded only objective facts, 
others studying the data might reach quite different interpretations. Since 
people always try to give meanings to what they see, they find it difficult to 
avoid assuming meanings which may be untrue. Some tirhe ago, the writer 
fell victim of this error in the following way. While lecturing to a new class, 
he noted repeatedly one student shaking his head from side to side. This, ap¬ 
parently coming just at the end of an explanation, caused the writer to re¬ 
state his material, attempting to be more clear. With luck, there would be no 
head-shaking, and the instructor would go on to another point, but time after 
time the head-shaking appeared, causing him to go back over material, at¬ 
tempting to remove whatever confusion was causing the student to disagree 
so constantly. After two sessions of this backing and filling, the head-shaker 
came to the instructor after class to explain that he was not disagreeing, but 
was aflfiicted with an uncontrollable nervous tremor. Knowing fliis, the writer 
later noticed that the head-shaking was present many times when it could 
not be interpreted as a sign of disagreement. When we make an interpreta¬ 
tion, we tend to overlook facts which do not fit the interpretation, and may 
even invent facts needed to complete the event as we interpreted it. 

All observer errors are heightened when memory is permitted to operate. 
We tend to remember things which fit our impressions and biases, and events 
which are dramatic, but we forget many events that did not impress us 
deeply. In most non-scientifie work, opinions of people are based on memory 
rather than careful records. 'When a vacancy occurs the boss promotes the 
worker whom he remembers as showing the best qualities. Another worker, 
who performed equally Well, may not be recalled as favorably. Errors of 
memory even distort reports of characteristics such as height and punctuality 
which can be observed objectively. 

5. A clinical psychologist asks a parent how well his six-year-old child gets along 
with other children. Illustrate how each of the following errors might operate, 
a. The observer has not observed an adequate sample for judging typical be¬ 
havior. 
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b. The observer notices events v^hicli fit his preconceived notions. 

c. The observer is most likely to note the behaviors he considers significant, 
and to ignore others of equal importance. 

d. The observer may give a faulty interpretation to an event. 

REDUCING ERRORS OF OBSERVATION 
Time Sampling 

If observations are made only as opportunity suggests, there is a strong 
probability of faulty sampling. One of the best ways of obtaining data which 
permit precise comparison of different individuals is time sampling, In time 
sampling, a set schedule of observations is planned in advance. Since it is 
usually not possible to observe every subject at the same time, the schedule is 
randomized so that each subject is seen under comparable conditions. In one 
study of social contacts of preschool children, for example, a schedule of one- 
minute observations was drawn up, After the observer watched a child for 
one minute, noting all social interaction, he wrote down a full record. Chil- 
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Fig. 83. Record obtained in a five-minute observation of a preschool child 
(31, p. 43). The diagram shows the nursery school play yard and traces 
Edward’s movements. Letters mark the start and finish of each activity. 
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dren were watched in a predetermined order, which was altered from day 
to day. During the study, each child was observed an equal number of times 
dm’ing the first five minutes of the free-play hour, during the second five 
minutes, and so on (5, pp. 509-525). 

The advantages of short, well-distributed time samples is that the cumu¬ 
lative picture is likely to be far more typical than an equal amount of evi¬ 
dence obtained in a few longer observations. Moreover, eiTors of memory are 
reduced, since the observer can make full notes during or just after observ¬ 
ing. Time samples are especially suitable for recording specific facts that can 
be expressed numerically, such as the number of social contacts between 
children. A slightly more elaborate record shows the complete activity pat¬ 
tern during the observation period, The record shown in Figure 83 reports 
the behavior of Edward during a five-minute period. It indicates what he 
did, for how long, and where. 

6. Why might an unfair picture of a cbild^s behavior be obtained if be were 
always observed during the first five minutes of the play period and never 
during the second five minutes? 

7. What sorts of information about Edward's personality could be obtained 
from a cumulation of records such as Figure 83? 

8. What sorts of information about Edward's behavior are discarded, in making an 
objective record such as Figure 83? 

Photographic and Phonographic Recording 
Many of the errors in observing have been minimized by replacing tlie 
human observer. Unlike a human observer, mechanical recording devices 
can record several events occurring simultaneously, can watch several people 
at once, and can remain “on the job” continuously for as long as needed. A 
motion-picture camera sees virtually everything the eye can observe, and 
records it with no significant error. Sound recording under adequate acoustic 
conditions can fix for later reference all the conversation and other sounds the 
observer would notice. Recording therefore eliminates need for an expert 
observer at the scene of action. 

Because the record notes, within limits, everything that happens, it is 
especially valuable in noting significant facts that an observer might miss. 
Events that seem trivial when they happen may become important in die 
light of later events. Thus, an observer is often puzzled when a subject loses 
his temper or behaves erratically for no apparent cause. A record permits 
one to retrace the preceding events to detect probable causes. 

Recording has limited use because it is expensive, but it will probably be¬ 
come more feasible as technical improvements are made. Recent devlop- 
ments have reduced costs and provided equipment that can be operated 
easily. The motion picture especially is costly, and can rarely be used in typ¬ 
ical situations. Some recent studies have substituted still photographs taken 
automatically at intervals such as fiifteen seconds. While these films do not 
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show motion, they are adequate for most events. Records of this type for a 
preschool group, for example, can be analyzed to determine which children 
play together and for how long. One of the greatest problems with recording 
devices is tlie difficulty of utilizing the records obtained. Even a fairly brief 
recording session produces a huge mass of film or sound recording which can 
only be reduced to convenient form by careful and well-planned analysis. 
Any analysis must discard some of the information recorded, to center atten¬ 
tion on the most significant data. 

Among the uses to which photography has been put are the following. 
Behavior of visitors to a museum exhibit has been recorded by a concealed 
camera taking photographs at frequent intervals (23). The records showed 
the time spent at each exhibit, the order in which the exhibits were ap¬ 
proached, and other facts of value in exhibit planning. In aviation research, a 
motion picture of the pilot’s head and shoulders, made by a camera mounted 
in the cockpit, recorded his behavior during landing. Direction of glance was 
studied as a means of improving landing technique (32), In gunnery training 
and evaluation of combat performance, cameras were synchronized with gun 
triggers used by aerial gunners (13), As the shot was fired, the camera made 
a record of the point of aim. The film yielded an accuracy score and permit¬ 
ted analysis of such causes of misses as inadequate lead. 

Sound recording on disks has been expensive and usually required the 
constant services of a technician. Wire recorders and tape recorders have now 
been improved so that they are adequate for most observations. With a con¬ 
cealed microphone, records one hour or more in duration can be made at 
low cost and with little attention. Such records have been used to evaluate 
and train counselors and classification interviewers (7, 25). If a human ob¬ 
server were in the room, a counselor could probably not do typical work be¬ 
cause of his client’s consciousness of the observer. This factor is greatly re¬ 
duced by automatic recording, although even so the counselor may perform 
differently because he knows of the microphone. Recordings of radio and 
battlephone communications have been used to study the performance of 
military personnel. The records permit analyzing clarity of speech and skill 
with which tactical duties are performed (6). 

In addition to direct records of behavior, a few devices have been tried for 
recording the results of a person’s actions. Thus, a 'Tide-recorder” was tried 
as a basis of objectively recording pilot performance. As the pilot executed 
standard maneuvers, the recording instrument noted changes in heading- tilt, 
and altitude of the plane (33). 

9. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of still pictures taken in sequences 
about one second apart, as compared with a human observer for each of the 
following purposes. 

a, A city engineer wishes to study the traffic patterns at an intersection to 
determine what difficulties cause traffic jams. 
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b. In a study of rat performance, it is important to note both time and specific 
errors macje in maze running. 

10. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of sound recordings as compared 
with a human observer for each of the following puiposes. 

a. An investigator wishes to measure the skill with which different teachers 
handle discipline problems. 

b. A teacher of dramatics wishes to judge her students’ ability to read a 
dramatic selection. 

11, Sound recordings of group discussions are often used to study individual dif¬ 
ferences in dominance, leadership, and other ti*aits. What types of observable 
information about personality could not be obtained from the sound record? 

Training of Observers 

Most people form their impressions of others haphazardly and inaccu¬ 
rately. They are misled by prejudices, and they draw conclusions from single 
events which are unwarranted. Observers should receive training, directed 
particularly to making them self-critical and objective. Training for inter¬ 
viewers is a well-developed practice in industrial personnel work. Foremen 
are receiving training in many industries to assist them in judging the men 
under them. Teachers receive special training in observation of children. All 
such programs improve tlie quality of resulting data. 

DATA YIELDED BY OBSERVATIONS 
Objective Data 

An observer may record, free-style, what he sees, or he may record certain 
specific items to which his attention is directed. Standardization of observa¬ 
tions is greatly increased if every observer notes a limited number of specific, 
countable behaviors, as in the time-sampling method. Objectivity of observa¬ 
tions is obtained by defining carefully what is to be noted and providing a 
check list, schedule, or recording form for uniform data. 

The extent to which factory workers attend to their work may be de¬ 
scribed by a time record which notes the exact moments when they are at 
work, and the time spent in looking around, obtaining tools, and visiting. The 
causes of distractions can also be noted. Such records for different workers 
and departments can be analyzed both for judging the workers and for plan¬ 
ning rest periods or improved tool distiTbution. Morrison has used similar 
methods for recording the study habits of high-school students (20). Such 
records as shown in Figure 84 not only supply precise estimates of time spent 
in study but provide a basis for discussion with the pupil of ways of improv¬ 
ing his efficiency and of recording improvement. Child development has 
been studied through records of social contacts, pluy activities, speech, and 
other objectively defined behaviors (5, pp. 509 31). Such precise reports 

are especially useful for measuring changes, since the observer’s memory is 
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Idly turns pages of book 


Plays with neighbors hair 


Smiles at boys 


Looks at some writing 
on board 


Gazes about, distributing 
smiles impartially over 
the entire room 


Again becomes interested 
in her neighbor's hair 



Looks at the clock, smiles, and 
whispers to her neighbor 


Puts book away and 
converses with neighbor 




Reads rapidly 


Reads slowly 


Reads about one page 


Continues to read. 
Very much bored 


Looking at pictures 
in the book 


Reads with very ir¬ 
regular eye movements 


Reads with slow 
eye movement 


Fig. 84. Concentration profile of eighth-grade girl during ' • 

20-minute study period (20). 

an untrustworthy basis for comparing performance now witli performance 
several months earlier. 

Check lists and schedules are also used to systematize observation records. 
The check list used in observing ability (see p. 296) generally lists the correct 
actions and the significant errors to be noted. For observing typical behavioi*, 
a more flexible system is often required. The check list for such work may 
provide a series of categories for classifying acts. Quite different specific acts 
may be recorded rapidly with considerable objectivity. This procedure is il- 
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lustrated in the studies of Anderson and his associates, who observed teachers 
to determine their tendency to domination or ‘"integration” in leadership. The 
observer checked the frequency of incidents in 28 categories and sub-cate¬ 
gories such as the following (3): 

DC Domination with evidence of conflict 
DC-3 Relocates child (e.g., changes his seat) 

DC-5 Disapproval, blame or shame directed toward child as a person 
DN Domination with no evidence of conflict 
IT Integration with evidence of working together 
IT-16 Approval of self-initiated behavior of child 

Experienced observers, simultaneously recording over 600 incidents, agreed 
closely in theh reports (3, pp. 43 ff.), 

12. What advantages and disadvantages would a check list or schedule have for 
each of the following purposes, compared to a one-paragraph descriptive 
repoft? 

a. A social agency wishes its visitor to report the condition of homes of its 
clients, including furnishings, conveniences, and neatness, 

b. A department store sends shoppers to be served by its clerks and observe 
their procedure and manner. 

c. A state requires an observation of the applicant's driving before issuing 
a license to drive. 

13. An investigator wishes to measure punctuality, for research purposes. He 
stations himself where he can observe the arrival of each student attending 
a particular class. Number of minutes early or late is recorded for each person. 
Records are made on several days (10). What assumptions are involved in 
using the average of these records as an index of punctuality? 

If observers record their opinions merely as descriptive statements, it be¬ 
comes very difficult to compare one subject with another. In order to permit 
routine processing of data or statistical analysis, the opinions are frequently 
reduced to ratings on one or more traits. This method is so widely used, and 
presents such a variety of problems, that it will be treated separately in a 
later section. 


Anecdotal Records 

In marked contrast to numerical records and ratings are anecdotal records. 
Anecdotal records are an attempt to escape the bleakness and narrowness of 
quantitative methods, to obtain a full and lifelike picture of the subject. The 
observer is free to note any behavior that appears significant, rather than 
having to concentrate on the same traits for all subjects. Often the anecdotes 
are reports of incidents noted by a teacher or supervisor in daily contacts, 
riLther than obtained by a special observer. 

In an anecdotal record, the observer describes exactly what he observed, 
avoiding mixing interpretation and fact. The record is made as soon after the 
action as possible, to eliminate errors of recall. Cumulated over a period of 
time, the descriptions of incidents provide a richer picture of behavior than 
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any other equally simple technique. The following are typical anecdotal re¬ 
ports; 

“Paul, after projecting the film for the class, took it back to the office (where I 
happened to be) to rewind. He is not very skilled, and missed his timing, so that 
imich of the film cascaded onto the floor instead of going onto the takeup reel, 
John oaine up just then and said something sarcastic about PauFs clumsiness. Paul 
gave no answer, but kept on at work with no change of manner and a stolid face. 
Richard, who had been watching Paul, turned on John, told him to ^shut up and 
give Paul a chance,' and muttered something about "some of these Idds make me 
sick,' [Paul seems to suppress emotion; he certainly heard John's very unpleasant 
tone.]” 

""Joan spent the entire science period wandering from group to group instead of 
helping Rose as she was expected to. She interrupted mairy of the others, telling 
them they were doing the work wrong. She asked a lot of [foolish] questions 
("Does filter paper make certain things go through or just keep certain things 
out?') and was teased a good deal by the boys. By the time Rose was finished she 
returned; Rose was quite angry, but they made up and Joan helped put things 
away. But on her first trip to the storeroom she stayed to plate a gold ring with 
mercury, while Rose made repeated trips with the equipment.” 

The observer has two responsibilities for making useful anecdotal records; 
he must select incidents worth reporting, and he must be objective. Two 
types of incidents are especially helpful; those which are characteristic of the 
person and those which are striking exceptions to his normal conduct, The 
typical incidents are helpful because they provide a more individualized pic¬ 
ture of the typical behavior than the hackneyed trait names that would other¬ 
wise be used—friendly, showing initiative, rude, and so on. Exceptional ac¬ 
tions are rarely reported in ratings and general impressions. But they too are 
characteristic of the person. A single incident showing interest in the com¬ 
pany's welfare from a man known as a troublemaker, or a sign of enthusiasm 
for learning on the part of a boy who has been rebellious toward school may 
be tlie key which will open a new and successful method of dealing with the 
person. 

Objective reporting of anecdotal material requires the same caution as any 
other type of scientific observation. The observer must weed out value judg¬ 
ments and interpretations, attempting rather to report the exact occurrences, 
including the significant preceding events and environmental conditions. Al¬ 
though the ideal anecdote would report "^everything” about the incident, this 
can never be attained. The reporter selects for his record the facts he con¬ 
siders relevant. 

Single anecdotes tell little about a person. As anecdotes accumulate, how¬ 
ever, they begin to fill in a picture of his habits. If a particular response is 
typical, it will recur. An effective method of determining personality char¬ 
acteristics is to search through the anecdotes regarding a particular case to 
detect repetitions. A summary based on these recurring patterns usually re¬ 
quires confirmation by further directed observation. 
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14. Examine the first and second of the anecdotal reports given above, and in¬ 
dicate types of data that may have been discarded by the observer. 

15. What information does the second anecdote give that would not be conveyed 
by ratings on attentiveness, responsibility, cooperation, and sociability? 

RATING SCALES 

Rating scales serve not only as a means of summarizing direct observations, 
but also as a device for obtaining descriptions of the subject from judges who 
have been familiar with his typical behavior in the past. Ratings are em¬ 
ployed as ciiteria and as basic sources of data for many types of research, and 
are used practically in selecting workers, choosing workers to be promoted, 
admitting students to college, etc. Ratings are popular because they can be 
treated numerically and are superficially uniform from judge to judge. De¬ 
scriptive statements by interviewers, observers, and acquaintances are hard 


Table 66. IntercorrelaHons of Ratings Given 1100 Industrial Workers (11) 


Traits 

Safety 
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Job 
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Cooperation 

Personality 
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Safety 

.35“ 

.61 

.52 

.63 

.55 

.60 

,49 

.54 

.62 

.61 

,55 

.25 

Knowledge of |ob 

.61 

.46 

.81 

,85 

.79 

.82 

.78 

.78 

.80 

.67 

.67 

.52 

Versalility 

.52 

.81 

.47 

.80 

.72 

.80 

.71 

,78 

.82 

,68 

.63 

.50 

Accuracy 

.63 

.85 

.80 

.45 

,81 

,67 

.80 

.78 

.84 

.74 

.70 

.84 

Productivity 
Over-all job per- 

.55 

.79 

.72 

.81 

.46 

.86 

.86 

.80 

.81 

.81 

.73 

.45 

formance 

.60 

.82 

.80 

.67 

.86 

.46 

.85 

.83 

.88 

.80 

,74 

.60 

Industrioustiess 

.49 

.78 

.71 

.80 

.86 

,85 

.47 

.82 

.84 

.80 

.67 

.53 

Initiative 

.54 

.78 

.78 

.78 

,80 

.83 

.82 

,48 

,86 

.72 

.72 

.77 

Judgment 

.62 

.80 

.82 

.84 

.81 

.88 

.84 

.86 

.45 

.76 

.75 

,43 

Cooperation 

,61 

.67 

.68 

.74 

,81 

.80 

.80 

,72 

.76 

.37 

80 

.52 

Personality 

.55 

.67 

.63 

.70 

.73 

.74 

.67 

.72 

.75 

.80 

.39 

.71 

Healih 

.25 

.52 

.50 

.84 

.45 

.60 

.53 

.77 

.43 

.52 

.71 

.36 


“Italicized figures show correlations of two raters’ judgments on each worker, i.e., reliability of 
judging. 


to compare because of variations in style of writing. It is impossible at present 
to apply statistical methods to most qualitative reports of behavior. Rating 
scales are commonly used to reduce impressions to manageable form. Rating 
scales generally consist of a list of traits to be rated, the judge being asked to 
indicate the extent to which each behavior is characteristic of the subject. 

All rating schemes are subject to severe observer errors. One error, the 
halo effect, has received a great deal of attention. Observers form a general 
opinion of a person, and the ratings they give him on specific traits are in¬ 
fluenced by this general feeling of favorableness or unfavorableness. Even 
such an objectively measureable trait as productivity of a worker may be 
rated erroneously, if a poor worker has a pleasing personality. Table 66 gives 
convincing evidence of halo. This table shows the correlation of ratings given 
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1100 industrial employees. Ratings on quite dissimilar traits show a marked 
genei-al factor, apparently corresponding to the foreman's opinion of the 
mans industriousness and productivity. A factor analysis shows two other 
factors, skill and health. This scale might as well be reduced from twelve 
traits to two, a general factor and a skill factor. The health rating is too un¬ 
reliable to be depended upon (11). 

Generosity error is also common. Whenever possible, raters tend to give 
subjects the benefit of the doubt. It is common to find 60 to 80 percent of an 
unselected group rated ‘‘above average’' because of the urge to speak favor¬ 
ably if possible. 

Among the many rating procedures in existence, the descriptive graphic 
rating scale seems to have particular usefulness. From the cumulated ex¬ 
perience of years of use of rating methods, certain principles for preparing or 
criticizing scales have emerged: 

1. The judge should be asked to rate only those traits which are essential 
for the purpose involved; rarely more than five to seven. As more traits are 
added, judges give less serious consideration to each, and rely more upon tlie 
‘halo." 

2. The judge should be urged to indicate which traits he has inadequate 
data for rating. Where a judge is directed to mark every ti’ait, some ratings 
are little better than guesses. Conrad directed judges to star ratings of traits 
which they regarded especially important in the child's personality. Inter¬ 
judge correlations on all traits ranged from .67 to .82. But for the traits which 
three judges agreed in starring, the correlations of ratings rose as high as .96 

( 9 ). 

3. Each trait should be judged along a scale, rather than on an all-or-iione 
basis. The judge will rarely report that an acquaintance is discourteous or un¬ 
punctual on a yes-or-no choice, but he may check such a statement as “some¬ 
times forgets courtesy” or “is less punctual than the average,” In general, five- 
to seven-point scales seem to serve adequately. Under very favorable condi¬ 
tions for rating, much finer subdivisions of the scale prove 23 rofitable (8). 

4. Traits and scale positions should be described as unambiguously as pos¬ 
sible. Different words have different meanings for judges, but if ratings are 
to be comparable they must be based on a uniform question. “Leadership” 
may suggest to one judge conscious wielding of authority, crisjp decisions, and 
general dominance. A subject rated high by this judge would receive a lower 
rating from a judge who stresses encouragement of subordinates, leading a 
group to coo 2 )erative decisions, and subordinating the leader’s desires to the 
decision of the group. Such words as “average” and “excellent,” used in defin¬ 
ing the scale of judgment, are even more indefinite in meaning. They should 
be replaced by specific descriptions of behavior. 

A good example of the descriptive rating scale is the American Council on 
Education Personality Report, shown in Figure 85. This form is principally 
used to obtain ratings of high-school graduates for use by college admissions 
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Name of student.... 


A—How aro 
yon and others 
nffccUsd by hta 
ftppcBrfltioaaad 
mannorl 

Q Sought hy others 

Q Well Vikcd by olhcrs 

Q Liked by others 

Q Tolerated by others 

Q Avoided by others 

Q No opportunity to observe 

rienao record hero iJisfances on which you bnse your iadgment. 

B—D 0es ho 
Meed frequent 
proddins o r 
does he ? o 
tthcnd without 
beine told? 

Q SecUs and sets for himself 
additional tasks 

□ Completes pnggested supple, 
montary work- 

Q Does ordinary assignmants 
of Ills own accord 

Q Needs occasional prodding 

Q Needs much prodding in do* 
ing ordinary asslgnmcnta 

Q No opportunity to obserTe 

Please racord hero instances on which you base your judgment. 

DOB ho 
get othcra to 
do what he 
wlahaa 7 

1 

Q Displays marked aislllty to lend 
his follows; makes things go 
pi Sometimes lends in important 
alTaira 

Sometimes iends in minor 
affairs 

p~| Lets others tnko load 
pi Drobably unable to lead his 
fcllowa 

n No oppovlunity to obseiye 

Please record here Instances on which you base your judgmenL 

! 

D—How does 
he control his 
smotlonsT 

Q Unusual balance of respon- 
klyi!ness and control 

P Well balanced 
p Usually well balanced 

□ Tends to be Q Tends to be 
unTcsponsWo orcr 

emotlona] 

Q Unresponsive, Q Too easily 
apathetic depressedi 

irritated or 
elated 

n No opportunity to observe 

Please record here Instances on which you base your iudgmeut. 

ho o 
pTOBrom with 
deflnito PU^ 
poses in terms 
of which hf 
distributes hit 
«.tmo and ea- 
ergyT 

Q Htigrosscd in realizing well 
formulnled obJccvWoa 
p Directs energies effectively 
with fairly dcllnlte program 

Q Has vaguely formed 
objccirves 

p Alms Just to "get bJ" 
pj Almlesji triller 

Q No opportunity to observe 

please record here Instances on which you base your judgment. 


Fig. 85, The American Council on Education Personality Report, Form B. 

officers. Another widely known form is the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Be¬ 
havior Rating Schedule. Questions are illustrated in Figure 86. This scale is 
used for recording opinions about the behavior and adjustment of children. 
Unlike purely descriptive scales, this is scored to yield a measure of behavior 
difficulties. Weights were determined by identifying the frequency of each 
rating in groups of children known to have behavior problems. Both of the 
scales shown require rating exactly at one of five positions. A graphic scale 
permits the judge to place checks anywhere along the scale. 
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Is he abstracted or wide owabe? 


Continually 

Frequently 

1 

Usually 

Wide- 

Keerfly 

absorbed in 

becomes 

present- 

awake 

alive and 

himself 

abstracted 

minded 


alert 

(5) 

(4) 

(2) 

(1) 

(3) 

Is he shy or bold 

in soda! relationships 




i 

Painfully 

1 

Timid, 

Self-conscious 

1 

Confident 

Bold, 

self-conscious 

Frequently 

on occasions 

in himself 

Insensitive to 


embarrassed 



social feelings 

(4) 

(2) 

(1) 

(3) 

(5) 

How does he accept authority? 





Defiant 

Critical of 

1 

Ordinarily 

Respectful, 

Entirely resigned. 


autliority 

obedient 

Complies 

Accepts all 




by liabit 

authority 

(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

Fig. 86. 

Items for the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule.^ 


16. In the American. Council rating scale, the trait scale for leadership (C) is 
defined by five specific phrases. What advantage does this scale have over 
a set of adjectives such as “Excellent/" “Good,” “Average,” “Poor,” “Un¬ 
satisfactory”? 

17. Why might keenly alive children have more behavior problems than those 
rated as wide-awake? Would "keenly aHve and alert” ordinarily be considered 
a sign of poor mental hygiene? 

18. The phrase “very favorable conditions for rating” was used in paragraph 3 
above. What type of conditions (apart from the scale itself) influence the 
precision and validity of ratings? 

The forced-choice technique applied to rating scales is similar to the forced 
choice found helpful in self-report tests. It asks the judge to choose which of 
two equally favorable adjectives best applies to the subject. No matter what 
halo or generosity effects enter the judge’s thinking, such a question forces 
him to consider the subject in regard to the specific trait in question. After 
deciding whether Jones is more calm than cautious, more friendly than in¬ 
telligent, more creative than painstaking, and so on, the judge has provided 
the best picture his knowledge permits of the characteristics of the subject. 
This does not, however, yield a score on general merit, since every subject 
is marked on every pair of items. The device was used by the Army in scales 
not released for publication (28). The forced-choice scale was supplemented 

Reprinted by special permission from Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules. Copyright by World Book Company. 
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by a single general rating scale asking for the judges* opinion on the over-all 
merit of the person rated. Such scales were used experimentally to place men 
in assignments. Point scores were obtained by weighting the adjectives in 
each pail' according to dieir cor?:elation with success in a given Job. 

THE SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE 

One tool of importance in evaluating normal behavior is the Vineland So¬ 
cial Maturity Scale.^ This is ordinarily used as an adjunct to the clinical inter¬ 
view, rather than as a means of summarizing field observations. It is a stand¬ 
ardized list of behaviors which permits a quite objective comparison of the 
subjects behavior with a norm. It is an age scale, somewhat analogous to the 
Binet test, listing behaviors characteristic of ages from birth to adulthood. 
The scale seeks to measure degree of maturation of social competence, shown 
in personal responsibility and social participation. Items from two of the age 
levels are as follows: 

"Agell-III 

“Asks to go to toilet. 

“Initiates own play activities. 

“Removes coat or dress. 

“Eats with fork. 

“Gets drink unassisted. 

“Dries own hands. 

“Avoids simple hazards. 

“Puts on coat or dress unassisted. 

“Cuts with scissors. 

“Relates experiences. 

“Age X-XI 

“Writes occasional short letters. 

“Makes telephone calls. 

“Does small remunerative work. 

“Answers adsj purchases by mail.” 

In using the scale, the examiner interviews an informant who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the child*s performances, and marks the scale accordingly. A 
total score is computed which is called a "'social age,” corresponding to the 
“mental age” of Binet-type scales. A social quotient (SQ) may be derived. 
The tool is useful in research on social development under various kinds of 
environment, and is helpful in clinical analysis at all ages. 

PROBLEMS OF RELIABILITY 

Observations by impartial observers are generally accepted as valid if 
they can be made reliable. Observations are more often used as criteria than 
as predictors, and empirical studies of their validity are uncommon. The log¬ 
ical validity of observation data is easily accepted if errors of measurement 


^Publislier; Educ. Test Bureau, . 
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are eliminated. Tendency to quarrel is surely measured by observed inci- 
dence of quarreling. Tendency to seek solitary activities is validly revealed 
by a full record of how one spends his free time. The questions that may be 
asked regarding observations in normal situations reduce to three: How close 
is the agreement of different judges making the same observation? How great 
is the correspondence between observations in ‘‘similar” situations? How long 
must the person be observed to obtain a reliable measure? 

Reliability of a Judge 

The reliability of an observer hinges on the method of controlling observa¬ 
tion and the method of reporting. Errors occur in observing through inatten¬ 
tion o£ the judge or his selection of things to observe. Errors in reporting are 
at a minimum when he has made objective notes on specific facts observed. 
Errors rise when he makes judgments, as in a rating scale. 

Ratings casually obtained are notoriously unreliable, as judges are incon¬ 
sistent in repeated ratings and disagree with each other. Many prediction 
studies have been unable to obtain high validity coefficients even with good 
predictors, when ratings were used as criteria. The reliability coefficients for 
judgments based on general acquaintance are frequently .40 or .50, as is il¬ 
lustrated in Table 66. Single unconfirmed ratings should never be depended 
upon. Ratings may be made more reliable by combining the opinions of sev¬ 
eral judges. Symonds estimates that the correlations of average ratings can 
reach .90, when the average is based on eight judges (30). It is rarely pos¬ 
sible, however, to obtain so many judges who know the person well. 

The reliability of rating is greatest for those behaviors which can be ob¬ 
jectively observed and which do not involve interaction with others. Traits 
reliably rated include originality and energy. Reliability is least for general 
attributes, especially in the field of character, and for traits dealing with in¬ 
terpersonal relations. Traits which are unreliably rated include integrity, co¬ 
operativeness, and kindness (14). 

Although ratings based on incidental impressions are quite untrustworthy, 
judgments can be very reliable when based on systematic observation. New¬ 
man reports reliability coejfficients for combined ratings by three trained ob¬ 
servers ranging from .74 to ,90 (22, p. 30). Similarly high correspondence was 
obtained by Conrad and by Anderson, referred to earlier. 

19. Why might integrity, cooperativeness, and kindness be especially hard to 
rate reliably? 

20. Which of the following traits would probably be hardest to rate reliably after 
observations; talkativeness, freedom from tension, freedom from anxiety, 
leadership, and sensitivity to others' opinions (14, p. 32) ? 

21. The Spearman-Brown formula used for estimating the reliability of lengthened 
tests (see p. 61) may also be applied to predict the reliability of combined 
judgments of several equally competent raters. Apply the formula to de¬ 
termine the reliability to be expected if the ratings of health and initiative 
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(Table 66) had been based on the average of three reports, instead o£ only 
one. 

22. Ratings on leadership made at Officer Candidate School correlated only .15 
with ratings on efficiency of combat leadership by superior officers in the 
field after the men had been observed in combat (15, p. 72). How can the 
smallness of the correlation be accounted for? 

Consistency of Performance 

There is no universal answer as to when observations in different situations 
will give similar pictures of the individual. Studies of personality assume 
that there is an underlying unity which causes a person's behavior to be con¬ 
sistent in similar situations. One must be cautious in assuming that situations 
which look comparable are really the same for the subject. Situations which 
seem to relate to the same trait may actually call forth very different be¬ 
haviors from the same person. 

The best evidence on this problem is Newcomb's observation of boys in a 
summer cam23 (21). Daily records were made of many particular responses, 
such as coo 2 )eration in after-meal work, fighting with other boys, and per¬ 
sistence in morning activities. When these day-to-day records were studied, 
most boys were found to be inconsistent, in the sense that they acted in an 
extrovert fashion half the time, and in an introvert fashion on the other oc¬ 
casions. As Newcomb points out, the situations are only superficially alike. 
'Whether or not Johnny engages in a fight may depend on whether or not he 
thinks he can lick' his opponent” (21, p. 39). The apparent inconsistency of 
Johnny’s action, from an observer's frame of reference, may be highly con¬ 
sistent from Johnny's point of view. Correlations were computed between ob¬ 
served behaviors which were supposed to re^Dresent single tx'aits, such as 
showing off or dominance over peers. Behaviors grouped within one of these 
supposed traits correlated little higher than obviously dissimilar behaviors. 
Another study found only trivial correlations (median .20) between punctu¬ 
ality observed in different situations. When scores were grouped in broad 
categories, some consistency between situations was found, but too little for 
refined prediction (9). 

It is clear that conclusions about a person formed in one situation—even on 
the basis of many cumulated observations—are valid only for that situation. 
Inference as to how he would act in another situation is warranted only when 
responses under the two conditions have been shown to be correlated, or 
when observation yields so much understanding of his underlying personality 
structure {his frame of reference) that we can see what a new situation 
means to him. 

Sampling Required 

Symonds has commented emphatically on the need for adequate sampling 
(30, p. 5): “A single observation is unreliable, a single rating is unreliable, a 
single test is iinreliable, a single measurement is unreliable, a single answer 
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to a question is unreliable. Reliability is achieved by keeping up observations, 
ratings, tests, questions, measures. ... If you ask one teacher for her judg¬ 
ment of a boy's trustworthiness, you obtain what she has been able to observe 
in those few narrow classroom situations that appeared when her attention 
was particularly directed to some act involving honesty. An adequate rating, 
on the other hand, requires the judgment of several raters in several situa¬ 
tions at several different times. Reliable evidence is multiplied evidence.” 

The extreme variation in performances is suggested by the data in Table 
67, based on observations of airplane landing. These data were gathered dur- 


Table 67. Reliability of Observations of Airplane Landing (29) 



N 

Zone of 
Landing 

Landing 

Attitude 

Dropped or 
Bounced 

Correlation of observers viewing same landing 

304 

.83 

.79 

.88 

Correlation between two londings on same day 

340 

.12 

.32 

.32 

Correlation between two landings on different days 

340 

.02 

.04 

.00 


ing a test of ability, rather than observation under normal flying motivation. 
If the test motivation has any effect, however, it should be to increase con¬ 
sistency of performance by raising each man near to his maximum. The ob¬ 
server rated each landing on place of landing, attitude of plane (three-point 
or wheels first), and dropping or bouncing. Different observers agreed well 
in making the records required. Retests, however, showed almost no consist¬ 
ency of performance, and this consistency dropped even lower when tests 
were made on different days. The investigators blame part of the erratic 
changes on variations in wind, turbulence, and other external conditions. A 
single measure of landing behavior, no matter how reliably judged, gives 
little or no information of real value. 

How many observations are required to obtain reliable data depends on 
the problem studied, The experimenter can measure reliability of sampling 
by correlating ratings from “odd” witli “even” observations. By tliis means, it 
was determined that 24 or more five-minute time samples permitted “reason¬ 
ably stable” estimates of individual differences in preschool children—except 
for a few children where unusual conditions altered behavior during some 
observations (4). Such studies do not permit a general statement as to the 
number of observations required. They do, however, show that several ob¬ 
servations of each person are needed, and that many short observations are 
superior to a few longer samples of behavior. 

23. How many landings must a man make, on a given day, to yield a “zone of 
landing” score having a reliability of .70? (Apply Spearman-Brown formula.) 

24. As a criterion in selection research, would it be better to test every flier with 
repeated landings on the same day or with a similar number of landings 
spread over several days? 
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INCIDENTAL SOURCES OF DATA 
Personal Records 

In addition to observation, students of personality have been able to rely 
on evidence of typical behavior from incidental sources, such as personal 
records and products. As a person goes through life, he leaves behind him 
a trail of objective data which tell much about his personality and habits. 
With effort, the investigator can often unearth such records and use them as 
indices of typical behavior. These records are impartial, quantitative, and 
usually highly valid measures of the behavior they reveal. In industry, time 
cards punched routinely form an index of punctuality and absenteeism. Rec¬ 
ords of the nurse provide information on frequency of accidents. Production 
records often indicate both the quantity of output and the percentage of out¬ 
put rejected by inspectors. Obviously such data are less biased than the sub¬ 
jective reports of foremen. An example of the use of production data is the 
work of Roethlisberger and Dickson (26). To test the effect of experimental 
working conditions, each worker in the test group assembled relays as usual, 
except for the changes in ventilation, motivation, etc. being studied. The out¬ 
put of each worker, instead of going into a pool of finished parts, went into an 
identified box. The number of rejects and the number of satisfactory relays 
provided important data on the behavior of the workers (cf. p. 310). 

Outside the job, the citizen tells about himself in his record of taffic cita¬ 
tions and accidents, of payment of bills, and of marriage and parenthood. 
These data are rarely as useful as those gathered under uniform conditions 
for all people, but they are at times important. Accident records, for example, 
have been important criteria in studies of driving safety. School records are 
rich in data: records of absences, of extracurricular participation, disciplinary 
referrals, assignments completed, and so on. Such data also provide informa¬ 
tion about the typical behavior of teachers. If an investigator finds that Miss 
Franklin gives twice as many A's as Mr. Park, and that Mr. Park refers twice 
as many children to the principal, important hypotheses may be formed. The 
validity of objective data can generally be accepted, but one must avoid over¬ 
interpretation. 

25. A nalfic policeman writes 40 percent more tickets than normal for the force 
during a year’s work. What factors might make it impossible to draw con¬ 
clusions from this regarding his alertness or severity? 

26. On what traits might a man’s checkbook stubs provide data? 

Personal Products 

A man s habits are revealed in the objects he leaves behind him. The man¬ 
uscripts of composers (and the music itself) reveal the temperaments of the 
artists, Beethoven^s stormy impulsiveness appearing in bold, irregular pages, 
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Mozart’s delicate spontaneity appearing in neat, vivacious strokes (34). The 
notches on the gun of the frontiersman report not only that he accounted for 
so many Indians, but also that he considered it important to record the num¬ 
ber. Examining the personal products of the subject provides evidence of 
characteristics from quality of handwriting to schizophrenia. Because these 
data have usually been produced for purposes quite unrelated to the subject 
of investigation, they are generally good indicators of typical behavior. When 
produced under special test motivation, they indicate maximum ability in¬ 
stead. 

Graphology, the study of handwriting, is receiving increasing attention 
( 2). It is one of the few techniques which can be used to study the past per¬ 
sonality of subjects, since samples of handwriting can usually be obtained for 
the subject at all stages in his development. 

Personal products may be collected in school situations very easily. 
Themes, artistic productions, and answers to essay examinations are usually 
available. The wise teacher of grammar judges her success by studying the 
papers her pupils write for other teachers, where they are tiying to express 
ideas rather than impress the English teacher. If observation is impracticable, 
one can judge a teacher far better from her lesson plans than from her answer 
to a question about how one should teach. Techniques of work in shop and 
art are frequently judged by the product. Although this source of evidence 
has not received widespread use because of the scarcity of data, it is of po¬ 
tential value for evaluating habits of neatness, accuracy, problem solving, and 
many other educational objectives. Outside the school, relatively little use has 
iDeen made of products, although documents such as diaries, letters, and 
other papers are sometimes helpful to the psychologist (1). Procedures for 
improving the rating of products have been discussed in Chapter 12. 

The use of personal products for insight into personality is a relatively new 
technique. It has become increasingly important as teachers, employers, so¬ 
cial workers, and therapists have sought to understand the motivations that 
lie beneath symptomatic behavior. Virtually every act a man performs bears 
the imprint of his unique personality. Wolff, in his experimental depth psy¬ 
chology, has established significant relations between personality and hand¬ 
writing, gait and voice (54). Artistic productions express feelings and action 
patterns; valid analysis has been made of products ranging from masterpieces 
of famous artists to the casual doodling of the common man. As in the pro¬ 
jective techniques to be discussed in Chapter 20, it is important that the 
products to be studied should have been the free responses of the subject. If 
one is given a rigidly specified task to perform, he has little opportunity to 
impress his personality upon its design or execution. Insofar as he is free to 
choose what he wishes to produce, he gives the analyst more information. 

The analysis of personal products follows closely the procedures and 
theories used in projective techniques. Here it will suflBce to mention that 
study may be made of content, style, and method of attack. Interpretation for 
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a specific purpose may stop at superficial description of such traits as neat¬ 
ness, or it may set up hypotheses based on psychoanalytic or other theories 
of personality. 

27. What assumption is made when an English teacher judges the typical gram¬ 
matical habits of her pupils from their papers in science and social studies 
classes? 

28. A talented seven-year-old taking a special art class has produced the fol¬ 
lowing set of spontaneous drawings over a period of several weeks. Quotation 
marks indicate his comments about them. 

Out West. “All the Indians are dead. The cowboys are raising the flags. 
The cows are dead, too.” 

Man and King. “The last man wants to he king so he is kicking the king 
in the pants.” 

End' of the Bii’ds. Boat, with hunters shooting birds. 

The Fish and All. Fish, bubbles, turtles, etc, 

The Clown. “The clown is selling balloons and lollipops. He is hungry too.” 
Gas Station. Gas station with man and cars. 

Ford Station, Ford assembly plant with cars and ramps. 

Kottonton. Beligious story. Shows little Kottonton chasing Satan, who calls 
for help. 

King. “Fat king has a rake in his hand to chop up everyone. But he is 
afraid of them.” 

a. What ideas or themes seem to recur in these pictures? Which pictures 
seem to be most highly individual in content, unlike those of other seven- 
year-olds? 

b. What do these titles and comments suggest regarding the content of his 
mind? 


STUDIES OF REPUTATION 

Imj^ortant data on reputation—how others view an individual—are ob¬ 
tained by sociometric techniques. These methods are neither observations 
nor self-reports. They resemble most closely the rating technique, but reports 
are made by the subject’s peers rather than his superiors. One of the simplest 
sociometric methods is the “Guess Who"’ device. This was first used by Harts- 
horne and May with school children. The test consists of descriptions of roles 
played by children. Each child in the group responds to each description by 
naming any child he thinks that description fits. How other children view 
Walter is indicated by the description to which Walter s name is repeatedly 
matched. Typical descriptions are (12, p. 88): 

Here is the class athlete. He (or she) can play baseball, basketball, tennis, can 
swim as well as any, and is a good .sport. 

This one is always picking on others and annoying them. 

No one assumes that reputations are true reports of personality. How one’s 
associates view him is itself significant even when they misjudge him. Bepu- 
tations do in general correspond to behavior. Correlations, corrected for un- 
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reliability, between reputations among adolescents and careful observations 
of corresponding behaviors range from .45 to .70 (22, p. 39). 

The sociogram is a device for studying the social sti’uctiire of groups. Char¬ 
acteristics of an individual, including his popularity, may be studied by the 
Guess Who method, but the sociogram gives further insight by identifying 
cliques, hierarchies of leadership, and other social groupings. The sociogram 
was developed by Moreno (19). Although the technique has been amended 
in various ways which sacrifice effectiveness for convenience, the best pro¬ 
cedure is to request members of a group to indicate their choices for com¬ 
panions in a particular activity, Jennings cites these illustrative directions to 
be used by a group leader for obtaining sociometric data (16): 

“Each of you knows best whom you would enjoy being with in the same group 
at our community center for the times you will be working and playing together. 
No one can know this as well as yourself. We shall be arranging our new schedule 
for groups next Monday. As today is Friday, I can figure out the membership in 
groups by Monday if you would like to choose associates today. We will keep the 
same people we choose today for eight weeks, and then have a chance to choose 
again. Keep in mind all the boys and girls you have come to know here whether 
they are absent today or not. Let's give three choices, or four if you like. Wher¬ 
ever possible, I'll arrange the groups so that the individual gets all his choices. 
But is is very diflficult to give all people all their choices because lots of people 
might choose one person/' 

While the wording is varied, effective directions deal with a real group, 
who make choices which will be followed up. The data are not obtained in a 
test setting; instead, they are obtained as a means of dealing with the group. 
If data are obtained from a less real question, such as '‘Who are your friends?” 
there is more likelihood of answers given to make a good impression. Sub¬ 
jects must know that their reports will be treated confidentially. The socio¬ 
metric data should be used as promised, to set up work groups, committees, 
homeroom seating, or whatever; this permits one to obtain cooperatioir when 
the technique is used again at a later date. 

When the choices are obtained, they are plotted in a sociogram. Figure 87 
is the sociogram of a class of fourth-grade girls early in the school year. Pu¬ 
pils indicated not more than three choices, and were also permitted to list 
any whom they would not choose. This sociogram reveals several patterns 
often encountered. There are two groups or cliques. In one Emily is the most 
sought-after person, with Jane, Lenora, Caroline, Rhoda, and Louise as ac¬ 
cepted members. In the other group, Agnes is the key figure, with Lurline, 
Patricia, and Ann as members. Patricia, one notes, is not thoroughly inte¬ 
grated with the clique; while accepted by Agnes, she is also reaching toward 
Emily in the other group, rather than Lurline or Ann, Agnes, who might be 
a popular leader of all the gills, instead shows considerable hostility, reject¬ 
ing three popular ghls. Ella is a fringer, not chosen by any of the others. 
Tess is even more isolated. 
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29. What children besides Tess and Ella are li’ingers? 

30. What interpretations o£ Agnes^ hostility can be suggested? 

31. Prior to this study, the teacher had characterized Tess as hard working, in¬ 
terested in accomplishing tasks, “fits in nicely with the group.” Tess helps 
others with their sewing, at which she is superior. How would the teachers 
outlook and treatment of Tess be affected by the information from the 
sociogram? 

32. Plot a sociogram using the following choices made in a group of tenth-graders. 
Discuss the interactions shown. 

Shirley chooses Charles, Jim, and Sam. 

Charles chooses Shirley, Sam, and Jim; rejects Tom. 

Phil chooses Jim, Charles, and Shirley; rejects Wallace and Tom. 

Wallace chooses Phil, and Jack; rejects Tom. 

Jim chooses Jack, Sam, Charles, and Shirley; rejects Tom. 

Jack chooses Jim and Tom; rejects Phil. 

Shirley is chosen by several girls whom she does not mention. Sam and 
Tom were absent. 

33. How does the sociometric method differ from the common secret popularity 
ballot? 

The sociograna obtained differs when different questions are asked. For ex¬ 
ample, if sorority girls are asked to indicate their choice for roommates, and 
their choice of persons with whom to study, the sociometi’ic patterns will 
differ, A best friend may be thought of as too noisy or untidy for a good 
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roommate, and a girl quite unpopular in these respects may be regarded as 
an excellent helper on school assignments. Basic social configurations are 
fairly stable when different questions are used, but one cannot assume that 
the interpersonal structure of a group is the same under all conditions. The 
sociometric structure also changes with time. By December, Agnes was a 
‘'star” in her group, along with Rhoda and Emily. The cliques had disap¬ 
peared, thanks to the skill of the teacher. Ann and Lurline still chose each 
other, but Agnes now turned her back on them, ignoring Ann and rejecting 
Lurline. 

Social structure may also be studied by observing contacts and rejections, 
rather than reports of peers. This is especially helpful at the preschool level 
where verbal choices are diflBcult to obtain (18). 

Sociograms have been used practically in a variety of ways. Roethlisberger 
and Dickson applied the technique to organize factory workers into more 
congenial and effective groups. The AAF formed teams by sociometric meth¬ 
ods to operate airplanes. Teachers have found the sociogram an important 
method of understanding relations among pupils so that the school can pro¬ 
mote activities which will broaden contacts between children, develop lead¬ 
ership, and break down cliques and isolation (25). Moreno used the method 
to assign girls in small living groups in an institution for girls committed by 
the Children’s Courts (19). In the OSS, sociometric methods were used in as¬ 
sessment. Groups of candidates undergoing study lived and worked together 
for three days. After that close association, each man rated and described 
his fellows. These data gave evidence of ability to inspire confidence and 
friendship which would be crucial in many of the assignments to be given 
accepted men (24). 

34. When sociograms were made of squadrons of Navy fliers on combat duty, 
it was found that the “administratively designated leaders” were often not the 
“natui*al leaders” in the group, i.e., the ones most chosen as work leaders (17, 
p. 133). What practical suggestions follow from this finding? 

35. In a group of sorority girls, the sociometric question, “Whom would you choose 
as a roommate?” is asked; will results be the same if the question is changed 
to, “With whom would you choose to go on a double date?” 
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CHAPTER 19 


Observation in Test Situations 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SITUATIONAL TESTS 
Comparison with Other Methods 

The assessment of typical behavior by self-report tests and by field observa¬ 
tions has not been entirely satisfactory. Most self-report tests must assume, 
however dubiously, that the subject describes himself honestly, The strictly 
empirical self-report test escapes this limitation, but even here variation in 
frankness introduces a variable error of measurement. Moreover, the em¬ 
pirical test does not describe the subject, and may be used only for the lim¬ 
ited purpose for which it has been validated. 

Observation in normal situations escapes the errors of self-report, only by 
introducing marked observer errors. Field observation is frequently imprac¬ 
tical because of tlie large amount of observing required for reliability, and 
has the great disadvantage that it is impossible to compare subjects on traits 
not normally evidenced in their daily activities. If for example, an investi¬ 
gator intends to study individual differences in behavior after long periods of 
wakefulness, he can gather little evidence by field observation of workers or 
students. Only by setting up an artificial situation in which each person is 
kept awake for a long time can he observe bow the person reacts to such 
fatigue. 

Observation during test situations has advantages over both the other 
methods. This technique has been illustrated frequently in earlier chapters, 
since one of the major advantages of any individual test is the opportunity it 
affords for studying individual modes of reaction. Whereas, with the Binet 
and similar tests, observation is incidental, the “situational tests” discussed in 
this chapter are designed primarily to provide opportunity for observation. 
The significant features of a situational test are as follows: 

1. The person is subjected to a stimulus situation which is made as nearly 
uniform as possible for all subjects. 

2. The situation is designed to peimit variation in those types of behavior 
which the tester wishes to observe. 

3. The test is so designed that the subject believes one characteristic is be¬ 
ing tested, whereas the observer is actually observing some other aspect of 
performance, 
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4. The observer, or a recording device, makes careful records of the sub¬ 
ject’s method of performance, rather than noting only the amount performed. 

Not every situational test utilizes all these features. 

An illustration of the technique is the Observational Stress Test of the 
AAF, used to assess men entering pilot training on their ability to resist dis¬ 
traction and confusion under pressure. An apparatus test is administered in 
such a way that each candidate is subjected to standardized stress-producing 
stimuli. The apparatus consists of a set of seven controls (foot pedal, throttle, 
stick, and various levers) which the examinee has to reset continually as 
signal lights change and buzzers sound. The total time required to react to 
each signal is recorded electrically. The examinee is told that he will be ob¬ 
served by a concealed observer “just as a check-pilot will rate you in flying.” 
The administration of the test is standardized: one minute of rest and an¬ 
ticipation, one minute of directions regarding signals and controls; and three 
short test periods. In each period, the examinee is given a set of increasingly 
reproving “stress directions” while he is busily moving levers. The patterns of 
signals are made more complex. In test period G, the pattern of lights changes 
six times, after intervals of 15, 20, 15, 15, 10, and 40 seconds, while the ex¬ 
aminer is delivering the following speech in an urgent manner: “Don’t make 
lights flicker on and off. Be steady. . . . Quit making errors. You aren’t mov" 
ing fast enough, . . . More speed. , , . Hurry and stop the clock. . . . Last 
chance. ... Set controls quickly, . . , You are still making errors,” The 
concealed observer, meanwhile, makes extensive ratings of behavior consid- 
ering general manner (poised, blocked, confident, etc.), reactions to criti¬ 
cism (obedient, ignores it, annoyed, etc.), and other characteristics. In addi¬ 
tion, a thumbnail sketch of behavior is written, and objective clock scores 
showing performance for the successive periods are recorded. A final clinical 
rating, arrived at from all these data, correlated ,35 with success in pilot train¬ 
ing (cf. Table 49). Evidence is incomplete whether the clock scores, an ob¬ 
jective measure of performance under stress, are a better or poorer predictor 
than the clinical assessment (5, pp. 660-663). 

The greatest advantage of the test observation is that it makes possible the 
observation of characteristics which appear only infrequently in normal ac¬ 
tivities—characteristics such asf bravery, reaction to frustration, and dishon¬ 
esty. A single situational test may reveal more about such a trait than weeks 
of field observation. Second, the subject’s desire to make a good impression 
does not invalidate the test. In fact, just because he is anxious to make a good 
impression, he reveals more about his personality than would normally ap¬ 
pear. It is necessary, however, to take this motivation into account in inter¬ 
preting results. The third advantage of the situational test is that it comes 
closer than other techniques to a standardized measure of typical behavior. 
Some tests place great reliance on the objective results, whereas others are 
used more as a basis for clinical and impressionistic evaluation. In either case, 
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the test observation gives a better basis for comparing individuals than ob¬ 
servations in which different subjects are seen in difFerent situations, Errors 
of observation and sampling are still present, however, 

Uses of Situational Tests 

The principal uses of situational tests have been for research in character, 
frustration, and similar characteristics that are difficult to observe. Practical 
use has been limited because such tests are difficult to design and administer, 
but they have been found helpful in several types of military assessment, 
German military psychologists emphasized situational tests heavily, and such 
tests were adopted by the American Office of Strategic Services to select per¬ 
sonnel for military intelligence duties. Use in other branches of the service 
was slight. Clinicians have adopted many tests primarily because of the ob¬ 
servations they permit^ such tests are especially helpful in studying thinking 
habits and reaction to emotion-producing situations. 

Structured and Unstructured Situations 

The principal diflference between observational tests and tests for other 
purposes is that the former are more unstructured. This distinction is espe¬ 
cially important in connection with projective tests (Chap. 20). Structuration 
is a helpful concept, if not taken too literally; most situations are somewhat 
unstructured, and no rigid classification can be made, A situation is struc¬ 
tured if it has for all subjects a definite meaning. An unstructured situation 
presents so few cues to the subject that he can give it almost any meaning he 
wishes. ""No Admittance” on a door is structured, if one knows English; the 
phrase suggests a definite response. If the same words were written in Chi¬ 
nese they would give the person almost no cue to guide his actions. A fa¬ 
miliar unstructured stimulus is the strange sound in the night. Is it the wind? 
a burglar? the cat? water dripping? The interpretation we make is strongly 
influenced by our interests, by fears conscious and unconscious, and, of 
course, by learned background. In a structured situation, the subject knows 
just exactly what he is expected to do and how he is expected to do it. In the 
unstructured situation, we see how he behaves when he is permitted, even 
forced, to guide himself. The more ambiguous the situation, the more oppor¬ 
tunity the subject has to reveal his own individual method of interpretation 
and performance. An example of the extremely unstructured situation is 
Waehner s procedure for studying personality. She observed her subjects’ be¬ 
havior and products after turning each one loose in a studio equipped with 
all types of art media and materials, with little more instruction than “You 
may do anything you like with these’’ (20), The stress test for pilots was more 
structured, since the man knew much of what he was to do; but he was left 
free to show confusion or emotion, since he did not know that these were be¬ 
ing considered in evaluating him. 

Highly structured situations are excellent as measures of ability, just be- 
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cause they force everyone to perform the same task. When a test of ability 
permits variation in work methods, observations become more informative 
but scores become less valuable, since subjects’ scores change under different 
work methods. 

Projective situations, at the opposite extreme from tests of ability, use al¬ 
most totally unstructured stimuli. The projective test is so named because it 
permits the subject to project into the situation his own behavior tendencies, 
and to reveal his unconscious thoughts, wishes, and fears (3), Thus the 
householder who interprets the creak in the dark as a burglar may be reveal¬ 
ing that he is more anxious than another man who interprets the same stim¬ 
ulus as a natural phenomenon and goes back to sleep. 

1. In each of the following situations, discuss whether it would be preferable to 
employ observations in natural conditions, or standardized observations where 
conditions are fixed in advance, identical for all subjects, 

a. The telephone company wishes to rate its operators on courtesy and clarity of 
speech. It is able to tap conversations and make recordings. 

b. It is deshed to screen Navy personnel for tendency to panic under conditions 
of extreme noise, as in amphibious landings. 

c. An investigator wishes to study the habitual recklessness of seven-year-old 
boys in climbing and jumping. 

2. Discuss to what extent each of the following may be considered an unstructured 
stimulus situation. 

a. A teacher, during a test, glances up from her desk and barely observes a 
hasty movement of one boy who is pulling his hand into his lap from the 
aisle. 

b. A group of college students are appointed by the instructor as a committee 
to prepare a panel discussion on compulsory military training and present 
it to the class. 

c. A group of people play duplicate bridge, the same set of hands being played 
at each table. 

d. A questionnaire is designed to obtain information about age, income, educa¬ 
tion, etc. All possible answers are anticipated and presented on the blank in 
multiple-choice form. 

3. Discuss to what extent each of the following is unstructured. If the situation is at 
all unstructured, discuss whether that characteristic is an advantage or a dis¬ 
advantage. 

a. Stanford-Binet test. Memory for sentences. 

b. Stanford-Binet test. Picture interpretation (Fig. 20). 

c. A test of addition which presents in random order the combinations up to 
9 -f 9, the pupil being directed to do as many items as he can in the time 
allowed. 

d. In the Porteus test (Fig. 1), the subject is to solve a maze. The time it 
takes him to trace the correct path with his pencil is scored. 

PROCEDURES STRESSING QUANTITATIVE MEASUREMENT 

Numerous tests investigating typical behavior have been strictly objective 
in conception, yielding a numerical score representing the behavior in ques¬ 
tion. These may be contrasted with tests leading to qualitative evaluation of 
personality, which are discussed separately. 
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Tests of Character 

The most widely known objective measures of typical performance are the 
tests designed for the Character Education Inquiry of Hartsliorne and May 
(7, 8, 9). The tests in this series represent the only extended effort to evalu¬ 
ate personality by sti'ictly quantitative and objective means. The measures 

CIRCLES PUZZLE 
First Trial 

Wait for the signal for each trial. Put the point of your pencil 
on the cross at the foot of the oval. Then when the signal is given 
shut your eyes and put a smell cross or X in each circle, taking 
them in order. 



Fig. 88. An “improbable achievement” test of 
character (7, p. 62). 


were designed for an investigation of the nature and development of char¬ 
acter, and have been more important as a research method than in practical 
applications. 

Character traits are those in which society judges one type of response as 
more ethical than another. In view of the sanctions surrounding such behav- 
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ior, difEerent individuals can be validly compared only by subjecting them 
to equal temptation in a situation where they believe they can violate stand¬ 
ards without detection. Corey's measure of cheating {p. 377) is an example of 
such a technique, adapted from the C.E.L procedures. Other traits studied 
by Hartshorne and May include truthfulness, honesty with money, persist¬ 
ence, cooperativeness, and generosity. 

Honesty with money was tested in children by presenting arithmetic prob¬ 
lems in which each pupil manipulated a set of coins to obtain the answers. 
One box of coins, secretly identified, was provided for each pupil, and at the 
end of the work each pupil placed his own box in a pile in front of the room. 
Since pupils were unaware that boxes could be identified, many took ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity to keep some of the money. 

Honesty in a situation involving prestige required the children to do an 
impossible task, such as placing marks in small circles while keeping their 
eyes closed (Fig. 88). Many children, feeling it vital that they do well, turned 
in papers showing many successes which could only have been obtained 
through cheating. 

Generosity was studied by providing each child an attractive, well-filled 
pencil box, with the understanding that he could keep all the items, or could 
inconspicuously donate any of them to a collection for less privileged chil¬ 
dren. 

4. Harry as much more generous than Fred on the pencil-box test, giving up nearly 
all the objects. Why cannot one conclude that in other situations Harry would 
also be more generous? 

5. If Bill does better than Fred on the circle-dotting test of honesty, what conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn about Bill’s character? 

6. Joe is a known delinquent, having gotten into trouble together with a gang of 
iDoys for several minor thefts and disturbances. How can you explain the Tact 
that he does well on all tlie tests of honesty, cooperation, and generosity? 

Measures of Persistence and Endurance 

Strength of motivation has been of particular interest because it is thought 
of as the missing link between aptitude and achievement. The employer, the 
teacher, the clinician, and all other users of tests would welcome a technique 
which predicted how much a person's behavior would bear out the promise 
shown in tests of ability. Although tests of motivation have not been adequate 
to meet this need, a few tests have explored possible techniques. 

Many measures of persistence have been devised for use in laboratory in¬ 
vestigations. The usual technique is to establish a situation in which the sub¬ 
ject is permitted to work as long as he will. If, after he has solved one or two 
puzzles, a subject is presented one which is diflScult or impossible, the time 
he spends at work on it may be taken as an index of persistence. The limita¬ 
tion of such a measure is that its meaning is unclear. Does a low ^'persistence” 
score indicate indolence, realistic recognition of one's own limitations, or lack 
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of confidence? Does a high score indicate praiseworthy industiy, slavish obe¬ 
dience, or unintelligent perseveration? 

A similar method is the story test of Hartshorne and May (8, pp. 292 ff.)* 
The pupils read a story which builds to a climax: “Again the terrible piercing 
shriek of the whistle screamed at them. Charles could see the frightened face 
of the engineer. . . Here the examiner directs them that to learn the end¬ 
ing they must read the difficult printed material that follows: 

CHARLESLIFTEDLUCILLETOHISBACrTUTYOURARMSTIGHT 

AROUNDMYNECKANDHOLDON 


NoWhoWTogETRaCkoNthETREStle.HoWTOBRingTHaTEn-IflEDBURDeN 

OFACHiLDuPtO 


fiN ALly tAp-taPC AME ARHYTH Month e BriD GeruNNing fee Tfee Tcom 
ING^ 

The pupil separated each word with a vertical mark as he deciphered it; the 
amount deciphered became an index of persistent effort. 

The Downey Will-Temperament Test'^ was an eai'ly and ambitious attempt 
to test personality by a series of tasks related to handwriting. The test in 
its present form has been found unreliable and quite inadequate to reveal 
the basic temperamental qualities of the individual. For less ambitious 
purposes, some of the techniques may be useful. The “motor inhibition’’ test 
is one related to voluntary effort; the subject is to write, as slowly as he 
possibly can, the phrase “United States of America.” Some subjects, highly 
motivated, can stretch out this simple act to three-quarters of an hour, with¬ 
out interrupting their writing. 

7. The test illustrated in Figure 89 is a test of self-control, requiring the pupil to 
work in the presence of attractive distractions. Does tliis measure the same moti¬ 
vational factors as the story-completion test of persistence? 

A different technique for studying motivation is the test of resistance to 
pain. In tests of this type, subjects are subjected to unpleasant stimuli, such as 
a gradually increasing electrical stimulation (10). The subject is told that 
his ability to endure pain is being tested, and that he can have the current 
cut off whenever it becomes unbearable. This becomes a measure of how 
much a subject wants to do well, since the pain in such studies is kept be¬ 
low the level where serious physical damage would result. The test is un¬ 
structured only in that the subject has no way of knowing how the pain he 
is experiencing compares to that other men were willing (“able”) to tolerate. 
He therefore is faced with the problem of interpreting for himself whetlier he 

^ From Hartshorne and May, Studies in deceit. Copyright, 1928, by The Macmillan 
Company and used with their permission. 

® Publisher: World Book Company 
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has performed respectably and can ask to have the pain ended without 
seeming cowardly. Measures of this sort were tried for pilot selection, but 
proved too unreliable for use. 

Frustrability 

Quantitative measurement of reaction to fi'ustration lias been less widely 
applied than qualitative assessment under frustrating conditions, Nevertlie- 
less, a few objective, quantitative methods have been tried (21). The com¬ 
mon procedure is to measure the subject's ability to perform some type of 
task such as cancellation or addition under normal test motivation. He is 
then exposed to a standardized stimulus expected to induce frustration. 
Unsolvable problems may be presented. Or a test may be given on which the 
subject expects and hopes to do well, such as an intelligence test, and after 
the paper has been scored, the tester tells him that his score was low. A 
second test is then given, similar to the one first given before frustration, A 
marked rise or decline in score from the original test is taken to indicate re¬ 
sponse to frustration. 

General Findings from Quantitative Tests 

Evidence from many studies with all the above techniques seem to con¬ 
firm four generalizations: 

1. Quantitative situation tests can be highly reliable, as measured by cor¬ 
relations between trials in the same series. 

2. Irrelevant ability factors affect test scores and reduce validity unless 
partialed out, 

3. Tests presumed to be equivalent, in the sense that they seek to measure 
the same trait, frequently have low or negligible correlations. 

4. There is no possibility of assuming, without direct validation, that a test 
measuring trait X will predict behavior in a different situation where 
trait X is considered important 

The Hartshorne-May studies with character were particularly illuminating, 
because it had been assumed until that time that character was a unit, 
something predisposing to generally good or bad behavior, and that gen¬ 
eralized ''character training" would be effective. They found that character 
traits could indeed be dependably measured; correlations between deception 
tests of the same type were .62 to .87, when the deception scores were cor¬ 
rected for differences in ability. Moreover, the estimates were stable; tests 
of cheating showed self-correlations of .75 to .79 when retests were given 
six montlis apart (7, 11, pp. 88-89). Jones has added the interesting finding 
that when adults are tested for honesty, their scores correlate .37 with the 
scores they had earned as adolescents (12). On the other hand, Hartshorne 
and May found that these excellent measures of deception did not correlate 
with each otlier; or, more precisely, the correlations between tests permitting 
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cheating with different sorts of material were too low (.40 to .00) to warrant 
the conclusion that the various tests measured the same trait. The correla¬ 
tion between cheating on a classroom test and on a coordination test (Fig. 
88) was only .50 even after correction for all errors of unreliability. These 
data exploded the notion that honesty was a general trait which would 
be measured by any situation permitting dishonesty. Further correlations, 
between different character tests, were so low as to prove untenable the 
notion of a generalized character accounting for all desirable traits. Inter¬ 
correlations of honesty, persistence, cooperation, and so on were positive, 
but averaged only .24. This is evidence that the “general factor ’ in char¬ 
acter is of negligible size and has little relation to specific behaviors (9). 

Similar evidence was obtained by Thornton with tests alleged to measure 
persistence (19). He found that tests supposed to relate to persistence 
actually measured three different personality factors. One factor was will¬ 
ingness to endure discomfort or pain, found in the shock test and in anotlier 
test requiring one to grip a dynamometer as long and as firmly as possible, 
An entirely separate factor was found in tests of what he called “plodding/' 
the keeping on at a task when no special immediate discomfort was in¬ 
volved. Tests showing this factor included the story test of Hartshorne and 
May and Downey's test of enforced slovmess in writing. Interestingly, 
three self-report questionnaires alleged to obtain descriptions of per¬ 
sistence showed negligible relations with the actual persistence and endur¬ 
ance factors. Instead, they seemed to measure an entirely different factor 
of their own, presumably “tendency to claim to be persistent.” Thornton's 
study supports , the belief that there is a general tendency to persistence 
(“plodding”), but that some tests supposed to measure the factor actually do 
not. Moreover, in any single test of persistence, there is a large unique factor, 

It is not difficult to understand why different tests of a trait like honesty 
have low correlations. Some people need to do well on school tasks, be¬ 
cause that is an area where their aspiration is high and where they expect 
approval. The same persons may find no reason to cheat on a coordination 
test, which does not “mean anything to them.” Even within the same stimu¬ 
lus-type, generalization is difficult. If we leave a dollar bill on a desk, Jones 
may take it, and Smith may not. Jones succumbed to that particular tempta¬ 
tion more readily, but we may not conclude that he is less honest regarding 
money. Perhaps he needed money more, so that the temptation was not 
psychologically equal, If the amount had been twenty dollars, perhaps Jones 
would have left it on the table because of a realization that this would be a 
serious loss to tlie owner of the money, whereas Smith would have given 
in to the larger temptation. If it is impossible to generalize even from one 
controlled test to another of a similar type, it is clearly impossible to general¬ 
ize that a pupil honest in tests will show good character in adult business 
dealings, or that a pupil caught in a petty theft will be untrustworthy in 
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other matters. Similar cautions extend to all measures of generalized per¬ 
sonality traits. 

The experimenter who wishes to employ measures of specific traits en¬ 
counters diflBculties when he wishes to treat scores numerically. In a meas¬ 
ure of cheating, the person who earns a high score without cheating will 
have little motive to cheat. In persistence tests, the measure is at best a 
composite of motivation and ability. Thornton found that physical strength 
was a major factor permitting some subjects to earn higher scores than others 
in motor and endurance tasks. Logical analysis is quite important in inter¬ 
preting tests supposed to measure traits. 

It should not be concluded that tests of specific traits have no place. 
They are invaluable for many research purposes, and the findings of such 
research may have practical significance. Mailer is authority for the statement 
that the Hartshorne-May findings on the nature and development of char¬ 
acter led one national agency working with youth to revise its program 
completely. One stimulus to the revision was the finding that those who 
had received most recognition in the agency s character-building activities 
were on the average most likely to cheat (11, p. 201). This again is not 
hard to explain when we consider that striving for recognition in a competi¬ 
tive program, and need to obtain high scores even in a puzzle test, may 
stem from the same basic insecurity and feeling of personal inadequacy. 

Symonds, in 1931, concluded that performance tests of conduct are so 
specific that they permit only four possible actions (15, pp. 352-354): 

1. They may be discarded as too specific to be practically useful. 

2. Tests may be devised to correspond exactly to the situation where they 
will be used. 

3. An estimate of a general trait, such as honesty, may be based on a large 
number of tests which are specific but have some intercorrelation. 

4. Performance tests may be used empirically to predict any behavior with 
which they correlate. 

8. Analyze the story-completion test of persistence, identifying all the factors 
which might cause one fifth-grader to earn a higher score than another. 

9. Children from homes with low socio-economic status cheated more on achieve¬ 
ment tests than other children (r — .49) (7). What factors must be taken into 
account before concluding that these children are more apt to violate standards 
of good conduct? 

PROCEDURES LEADING TO QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 

The Concept of the Indivisible Personality 
In the field of personality, the tests just discussed are analogous to the 
measures of ability used by Binefs predecessors. The first stage in psycho¬ 
logical measurement, it will be recalled, was to try to isolate specific abilities 
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which could be precisely estimated, in the hope that a combination of these 
would reveal the significant features of man. In the trait approach to person¬ 
ality, investigators have sought to find a limited number of elements which 
could be used to map out and predict typical behavior. Except for limited 
types of prediction and research this approach has been found futile, be¬ 
cause behavior seems to draw upon an almost limitless number of specific 
traits. Behavior in any given situation is determined by the combination of 
features in that situation, not by general habits. Even Guthrie, sympathetic 
to the conception of personality as habit, comments, 'The search for universal 
traits, or traits that attach to all of an individuars behavior, is mistaken in its 
conception and bound to fair (11, p. 63), Traits being specific, the trait 
method of measurement can only he useful for specific predictions. 

Investigators of personality have had higher ambitions, and rightly so, 
since the clinician, the educator, and others dealing with people must pre¬ 
dict their behavior in the wide range of life situations they daily encounter. 
A conception stemming from the work of Freud offers promise of accurate 
and useful analysis of personality. This point of view is referred to under 
a variety of names: '‘psychodynamics,” '‘study of the personality as a whole,” 
“depth psychology,” and so on. It is complex, and cannot be adequately 
treated here. Probably the most adequate account for the person otherwise 
unacquainted with clinical literature is the summary by Mowrer and Kluck- 
hohn (ll,pp. 69--135). 

The dynamic approach insists that personality is more than a collection 
of specific conditionings to situations. Instead, it is believed that the many 
specific behaviors exhibit an underlying unity. This unity is thought of in 
terms of "needs,” "complexes,” and other emotional forces. What the per¬ 
son does at any time can theoretically be predicted from his needs and a 
knowledge of the forces in the field where he acts. In one situation he may 
be dependent, to escape criticism from a superior; in another, he may be 
dominant, to avoid exposing his insecurity to a subordinate; in a third, he 
may be cooperative and non-assertive, because he feels secure with that 
group of companions. The dynamic approach assumes that inconsistencies 
in behavior have consistent causes, whereas the trait approach must con¬ 
sider inconsistencies as errors. 

The dynamic approach is frankly qualitative, although scores are often 
employed in an intermediate stage of interpretation. The dynamic approach 
assumes that personality is constantly developing, and seeks to predict how 
it will change, rather than to assume that future behavior will be closely 
similar to behavior today. The approach further postulates that one trait can 
only be understood in relation to all other traits, and looks toward a synthesis 
of all types of evidence. Since both inference and synthesis are necessary in 
going from evidence of behavior to a description of personality dynamics, 
the method is subjective. The quality of the results depends upon the 
ability and effort of the analyst to a degree not found in other tests. This 
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is a tremendous disadvantage, since even if the method is good, it is good 
only in the hands of a user with “clinical insight/’ And who is to judge which 
psychologists possess this intuition, and on what days it is functioning at 
its best? While the tests used in dynamic analysis are frequently standard¬ 
ized, the interpretation process is relatively uncontrolled. Different workers 
trained in the same theory do reach similar conclusions on most cases, but 
the process is definitely open to subjective errors. 

The process of dynamic analysis begins with some type of evidence 
about the person’s behavior. The evidence may be from a clinical interview, 
from a self-report test (cf. pp. 323 ff.), from personal products and docu¬ 
ments, from observation in daily activities, or from specially planned test 
observations and projective tests. The data are related by die interpreter to 
eveiything else known about the subject, and an interpretation is made. 
The interpretative description is considered adequate when it is internally 
consistent and not contradicted by any of the data available, and when it 
conforms to the analyst’s theory of personality. A description is some¬ 
times limited to a particular segment of behavior, such as how the 
subject reasons or how he will function on a particular job. Some¬ 
times it tries to describe him completely, as he is now. The most ambitious 
and most widely useful analysis not only considers the present but seeks to 
explain how the personality developed, from infancy onward. Interpretations 
are of course treated as tentative, except whei'e a definite decision must be 
made immediately. The accuracy of the analysis is reviewed where possible 
in the light of subsequent evidence. 

Tests usable in making a clinical evaluation of personality range from 
the commonest measures of intellect and psychomotor functions to highly 
complex observational tests of ability to work with others. Observation in 
connection with tests of ability has been discussed at length in earlier 
chapters. In the following sections, the reader will be introduced to tests 
of concept formation, reaction to frustration, and social behavior. These 
are representative of the situational tests now in use. In Chapter 20, projec¬ 
tive tests will be discussed. 

Tests of Concept Formation 

Intellectual processes are commonly thought of as abilities, and in most 
mental tests the subject does try to do as wfeli as he can. But mental per¬ 
formance has an important qualitative aspect^ since people of similar ability 
attack problems in entirely different fashions. The way a person uses his 
intelligence, given a problem that permits varied attack, may be more signif¬ 
icant clinically than a precise IQ. A few tests have been designed to identify 
the typical ways in which a person uses his inind. These tests have a close 
relation to tests of ability, and might well have been considered in Part II 
of the book; but their use is almost exclusively in connection with the clinical 
study of personality. 
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The most prominent tests of this type are the concept formation tests 
of Vigotsky, Hanfmann-Kasanin, and Goldstein-Scheerer-WeigL^ The Hanf- 
mann-KasaniiY^ may be taken as an example. Twenty-two wooden blocks 
of several colors, shapes, heights, and sizes are placed on the table before 
the subject. On the hidden underside of each block is printed a nonsense 
syllable. The syllable defines a type of block (all mtir blocks are small and 
tall). The examiner tells the subject Aat the blocks are of four different 
kinds, one of which is named mur, and that he is to find the four kinds and 
sort the blocks. The subject is then free to proceed as he likes to discover the 
classification, except that he may not invert the blocks to see the name. After 
each trial sorting, the examiner points out one mistake and requires the 
task to be repeated. This goes on until the problem is solved and the prin¬ 
ciple of classification is stated. Observation shows whether the subject uses 
a logical hypothesis ("perhaps all miir are triangles"'), an arbitrary hypoth¬ 
esis, or pure guessing’ The degree to which he can form an absti’act concept 
from experience on successive trials is noted. One can observe ability to 
profit from a correction, ability to discard a false set and take on a new one, 
bizarre procedures and verbalizations, and so on. The test yields a numerical 
score, but more significant is tlie character of insight and conceptual think¬ 
ing displayed. The test is based on the theory that schizophrenics are unable 
to think abstractly but must respond to each object in the environment as a 
separate individual thing. Preliminary results show marked differences be¬ 
tween schizophrenics, normals, and cases of organic damage (6). Tests of 
this nature have not been employed as yet to assess the thinking habits of 
persons of normal mentality. 

10. Which tests of the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler series are particularly suited 
to making observation of typical mental processes? 

11. Are any personality characteristics other than intellectual habits likely to be 
brought to light in the Hanfmann-Kasanin test? 

Reaction to Frustration; Stress Situations 

Two techniques of studying reaction to frustration or emotional stress 
have been described earlier in the chapter, the Observational Stress Test of 
the Air Force and the measurement of change in test score before and after 
frustration. Both of these methods permit either quantitative or qualitative 
scoring. Several other methods for studying stress have been devised, this 
problem having attracted widespread attention for a number of reasons. 
Most of the significant problems in the field of personality relate to emotion, 
and one of the surest ways of inducing emotion is to frustrate the subject 
Differences in emotional behavior are highly important in clinical diagnosis. 
And in practical selection, one of the important questions when filling 

^Publisher: Psych, Corp. 

^Publisher: C. H. Stoelting Co. 
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responsible positions is: How can this candidate cope with pressure, criti¬ 
cism, and obstacles? 

Frustration methods have produced considerable understanding of de¬ 
velopment of aggression and other emotional responses in young children 
(2). A common situational test is to permit the child to play with moderately 
attractive toys for a period of time. He is then given a brief opportunity to 
play with a set of 'magnificent” toys, far superior to the first set. When these 
are removed and placed behind a barrier, behavior of different children 
varies widely. Some sulk, some claw at the barrier, some peacefully re¬ 
turn to lie former toys. In playing with those toys, variation from the earlier 
play can be seen. Regression to a more immature form of play is especially 
common. Lerner has applied this method and games involving obstacles, to 
make clinical analysis of personalities of young children (M). 

Only three controlled attempts to use stress methods in selection have 
been reported to date: the Air Force tests, a test given to prospective police 
officers (4), and the assessment program of the OSS (16). Presumably the 
method will be given further practical trial in civilian situations. 

12. What practical difficulties may be anticipated if one introduces frustration 
tests like that of the Air Force into an industrial selection program? 

13. Can one assume that the same frustrating situation is equally frusti'ating to all 
subjects? 

14. Justify Freeman's statement that investigation of stress tests for possible indus¬ 
trial use must be done in real employment situations, since laboratory trials of 
the method are not comparable to the selection situation. 

Tests of Social Behavior 

If one had information about the intellectual processes, the emotional 
reactions, and the social behavior of a person, he would know about the 
most significant areas of personality. It is the tliird of these factors tliat is 
tapped by tests of leadership, cooperation, reaction to authority, and so on. 
Tests of interpersonal behaviors have become increasingly significant as 
psychology has extended its interest to the psychology of the group. In addi¬ 
tion to the research interests of social psychology, tests of social behavior 
have major importance for selecting leaders in all fields. Military psychology 
has pioneered in these techniques. 

A device for studying social behavior in perhaps its least complex form 
is a German test for leader selection, developed before World War II. A 
special apparatus is used, consisting of two pairs of shears, linked by rods so 
that they must move in unison. While one shear is opening, the other is 
closing. Each subject operates one pair of shears, cutting a series of in¬ 
creasingly complex patterns from a sheet of paper. The shears are so ar¬ 
ranged that if one man goes directly and forcefully at his task, the shears 
of the other man move in a rhythm which makes accurate cutting almost 
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impossible* By means of observation, automatic recording, and inspection of 
the product, the tester looks for evidence of initiative, dominance, and co¬ 
operation which is used with other data in assessing workers or soldiers (13). 

More complex are the OSS leadership tests, based on German and British 
methods* In one, a group of candidates for the intelligence service are di¬ 
rected to move a heavy eight-foot log, and themselves, over two walls tea 
feet high, eight feet apart, and separated by an imaginary bottomless chasm, 
Observers note which men take initiative and leadership, how they dhect 
others, how they accept directions, and other characteristics (16, 1). 

The OSS program, of which this test is representative, is the most thor¬ 
oughgoing attempt yet made to assess personality for practical purposes (as 
distinguished from clinical or research work). The problem was important, 
since men selected would take responsibility for security of vital infomation, 
for the safety of units of the underground behind enemy lines, or similar 
duties. Candidates for assignment were drawn from the military services and 
from civilian positions. They were tested in small groups, each group under¬ 
going "testing” for three days. Testing included ability measures, a con¬ 
tinuous observation by the psychological staff, interviews, group discussions, 
and situational tests. At the end of the testing, each man was judged on the 
basis of his total personality, or as much of it as could be brought to the 
surface by highly skilled observers using test situations as varied as they 
could invent. 

One test likely to have widespread importance is the psychodrama. This 
method, which is also being applied to therapy, requires the subject to as¬ 
sume a role and play out a scene before an audience. In OSS testing, each 
man was assigned a role which might shed light on some facet of character 
about which the interviewers and observers felt they needed further data 
(18). A few of the themes used as a basis for psychodramas were: 

Personal criticism— 

failure to send liquor to cocktail party 
making a poorly protected bank loan 
Interpersonal conflict— 

competition in running dance halls 
differences of opinion on location of a hospital 
Authority-subordination— 

sergeant reporting bread riot to a major 

motion-picture producer securing permission from censor to show a 
picture 

In each drama, the two or more men are given their respective assignments 
and a sketch of the situation, but the dialog and outcome are left to develop 
in the discussion. While research reports on the technique are lacking, it is 
claimed that the man reveals much of his own character and of his insight 
into others. 
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Perhaps the high point of ingenuity in situation testing to date has been 
the OSS construction test (16, pp. 102 ff.). This device is thought of as a 
leadership test. The subject is assigned to build a flve-foot cube with a sort 
of super-Tinkertoy. Poles and spools must be fitted together, and since the 
test is too large to be managed by one man, two helpers are assigned. After 
giving directions, the tester ostentatiously clicks his stop watch and retreats. 
What the subject does not know is that his helpers are highly trained 
‘'stumblebums.” Kippy is negative, indolent, a drawback. Buster is an eager 
beaver, ready to do all manner of things, mostly wrong, and also primed to 
needle the candidate with personal criticism. This is reported as a typical 
dialog (1, p. 95) 

''Candidate: Well, let’s get going. 

"Buster: What is it you want done, exactly? What do I do first? 

"Candidate: Well, first put some corners together—let’s see, make eight of these 
corners and be sure you pin them like this one. 

"Buster: You mean we both make eight corners or just one of us? 

"Candidate: You each make four of these, and hurry. 

"Kippy: Whacha in, the Navy? You look like one of them curly-headed Navy 
boys all the girls are after. 

"Candidate: Er, no, I’m not in anything, 

"Kippy: Just a draft dodger, eh? 

"Candidate: Let’s have less talk and more work. You build a square over here 
and you build one over there. 

"Kippy: Who ai'e you talking to—him or me? Why don’t you give us a number 
or something—call one of us number one and the other number two? 

"Candidate: I’m sorry, What’s your name? 

"Buster: Mine's Buster and his is Kippy. What's yours? 

"Candidate: You can call me Slim. 

"Buster: Not with that shining head of yours. What do they call you, Baldy or 
Curly? Did you ever think of wearing a toupee? 

"Slim: Gome on, get to work. 

"Kippy: He’s sensitive about being bald. 

"Slim: Just let's get this thing finished. We haven’t much more time. Hey, there, 
you, be careful. You knocked that pole out deliberately. 

"Kippy: Who me? Now listen to me, you—, if this — thing had been built right 
from the beginning, the poles wouldn’t come out. For —, they send a boy out here 
to do a man’s job. ...” 

Kippy and Buster are psychologists, and are in a position to make an 
excellent report on the man’s reaction. 

VALIDITY OF SITUATIONAL TESTS 

The validity of situational tests is in some respects not open to question. 
The man is placed in a standard situation, and how he reacts is unimpeach¬ 
able evidence of honesty, frustrability, thinking methods, and so on at that 

® Reprinted from the March, 1946, issue of Fortune Magazine by special permission of 
the Editors. 
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time, in that situation. The difficulty lies in inferring how he will act on other 
occasions and in other situations. 

Systematic studies of the sampling reliability of situational tests are few. 
The evidence to date indicates that repeated measures on different occasions 
are highly correlated, provided that the tests on each occasion are fairly 
long. But there is little evidence on the reliability of frustration tests, which 
might be susceptible to the day-to-day variation in irritability of the subject. 

The first assumption needed to compare individuals is that the stimulus 
situation is constant. But failing on a puzzle means more to some men than 
others, and produces unequal frustration. Some people are wounded by fail¬ 
ure, but otliers are unconcerned about puzzle solving and are unmoved by 
failure on such a task. In stress situations, threat of failure may well be great 
for a man to whom getting into the Air Force is very important; he may show 
more emotionality than another man who doesn’t care much. In combat, the 
qualities that made for a poor score in the Observational Stress Test may 
lead to superior devotion to duty, whereas the man who didn’t care may lack 
motivation in the field. If qualitative evaluation is made, it is unnecessary to 
assume that the situation was identical for all persons. Instead, one may note 
that the subject displayed great emotion, which means either low tolerance 
of frustration or strong motivation to do well in this test. The advantage of 
qualitative interpretation is that every behavior can be studied in its context, 
which quantitative methods do not readily permit. 

It is then necessary to make inferences from the observed behavior, which 
involves many sources of error. If the test is objective and quantitative, one 
has the burden of demonstrating that the test behavior ds related to some 
external situation. If the procedure is qualitative, one must find means of 
minimizing subjective errors. The OSS used numerous interpreters, who 
agreed on the final assessment in conference, after all had become acquainted 
with the candidate. This is a costly method, but it may be essential to reach 
sound judgments. 

The fact that assessors observing candidates in different situations were 
able to agree on the final assessment suggests that the OSS method must be 
getting at some truth about personality. Attempts to validate the method 
were not successful, on the whole. It was virtually impossible to obtain a 
dependable criterion for comparing men, since the assessees were assigned 
to different theaters of war, to perform different duties under different su¬ 
periors. Ratings made under those conditions could scarcely be predicted 
even with the most superb psychological insight into each man. The correla¬ 
tions of assessment ratings with criterion ratings mean very little. One repre¬ 
sentative figure is the correlation of .39 between assessment ratings from the 
three-day testing and ratings made in the field, for men whose job overseas 
was the same one for which they were assessed (16, p. 427). A more clinical 
validation was made by comparing sketches written during assessment with 
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descriptions of how the men performed in the field, for 36 cases. Staff mem¬ 
bers judged that in 24 of the cases, diagnosis and prognosis were essentially 
correct, and in only 5 cases was either essentially incorrect (16, p. 437). This 
type of judgment is too much open to bias to be considered final evidence of 
validity. 

At this time, it is impossible to make a general evaluation of the validity of 
situational tests. So long as they are treated only as objective measures of 
limited traits, few questions arise. Evidence is quite inadequate to support 
any contention for or against their validity as measures of the total person¬ 
ality. As predictors, they seem to have promise, according to military experi¬ 
ence. Presumably, when analysts can study the personality with many tests 
and arrive at a coherent and consistent picture of the individual, the indi¬ 
vidual tests must be sound. But there is no criterion to show whether a test 
has correctly laid open the inner personality structure of the subject. And 
even within a sound and useful test, such as the Hanfmann-Kasanin, there is 
little evidence to show which of the many interpretations the test leads to are 
sound, or to show which types of evidence and inference from the test are 
untrustworthy. 

We must necessarily await further research before generalizing about ob¬ 
servations in test situations. Situational and projective tests may be the only 
truly valid testing approach to personality. But they are too recent to be 
validated, since one must learn how to use a test before he can prove that 
his method of using it is valid. 

15. If Corey's experimental test of cheating in a psychology class were repeated 
with the same students in a history class, what factors might cause different 
students to be identified as cheaters? 

16. A personnel manager wishes to judge six college seniors as prospective branch 
managers. He brings the group together and leads them to discuss problems 
related to the position, such as current labor relations. He lets the men do die 
talking, merely keeping the conversation going, After the conference, he ex¬ 
amines a recording made by a concealed microphone to determine how each 
man participated. What assumptions is he making if he hires the man who 
contributed most to the solution of the problems discussed? 

17. If two psychologists, observing the situation testing of a subject, reach differ¬ 
ent interpretations regarding his personality, how could one determine which 
opinions are erroneous? 

18. If one desires to institute an OSS-type program for the selection of personnel, 
stressing situational tests and qualitative evaluation of the total personality, 
how should the psychologists to conduct the program be selected? 
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CHAPTER 20 


Projective Techniques 


The preceding chapter ended on a note of uncertainty: that situational tests 
leading to qualitative^ dynamic analysis of personality are a promising tech¬ 
nique but must undergo extensive development and refinement. Projective 
techniques, being an extension and higher development of the same method, 
present similar problems. The projective test uses a stimulus even more un¬ 
structured than the situational test—^if possible, one so novel that the subject 
can bring to it no specific knowledge of how to respond. White provides an 
apt summary of the strength and the weakness of the method (21, p. 215): 

""Since little external aid is provided from- conventional patterns he [the subject] 
is all but obliged to give expression to the most readily available forces within 
himself. It is further characteristic of projective methods that the subject does not 
know what inferences the experimenter intends to make; his attention is focussed 
on the play or task in hand, and it is well-nigh impossible for him to guess at its 
more remote psychological meaning. Favorable conditions are thus created for 
unself conscious revelation from the bidden regions of personality. 

“From the nature of the material sought and from the unavoidable indirectness 
of the seeking it is obvious that the interpretation of imaginative productions will 
offer great scientific difficulties, Even a short segment of imaginative behavior 
contains items, patterns, and trends in bewildering variety; intuition can seize 
upon clues, but it is no easy matter to establish reliability, observer agreement, 
and validity. This atmosphere of guesswork is highly uncongenial to the psycholo¬ 
gist who prefers his science in i*elatively finished form. To a certain extent, how¬ 
ever, it arises from the novelty of the problems and the recency of the attack 
upon them; pathways to a greater certainty are . . . already beginning to show 
themselves.”^ 

Projective tests come nearer to grasping “the whole person” at once than 
any other testing technique. Even the complex situational tests must focus 
on segments of the personality, such as leadership behavior or response to 
stress, and many such tests must be combined to arrive at a whole analysis. 
A single projective test, however, will often yield a tentative portrait of the 
entire personality. Self-report tests were characterized earlier as a standard¬ 
ized clinical interview; in many ways, projective tests resemble a standardi¬ 
zation of the dream interpretation that Freud inti’oduced. The two most 
widely used projective tests, the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception 

McV. Hunt (ed.), Personality and the behavior disorders. Copyright, 1944, The 
Ronald Press Company, 
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Test, will be described here, together with a brief summary of other tech¬ 
niques. 


THE RORSCHACH TEST 
History 

The Rorschach inkblot test is the invention of Hermann Rorschach, a 
Swiss psychiatrist. As one of many studies of mental patients, he designed 
what he called “an experimental investigation in form-perceptionThis led. 
first to the finding that schizophrenics, manics, hysterics, and other clinical 
groups had different characteristic ways of perceiving. He also learned to 
analyze these perceptual characteristics as an indication of the personality 
make-up of subjects, normal and abnormal. He published his Psychodiag- 
nostics, giving the complete outline of his procedure and theory, in 1921, 
shortly before his death at the age of 37. In this, together with a posthu¬ 
mously published extension of his hypotheses, he outlined the test and its 
interpretation substantially as it is used today. 

Marked interest in Rorschach work in the United States is usually dated 
from the appearance in 1937 of a monograph by Beck, based on his trials of 
tire technique in a Boston hospital. The other major leader in America has 
been Klopfer, who elaborated Rorschach's original method. The Rorschach 
procedure was tested with many clinical groups prior to the recent war. 
During the war it was used experimentally and practically by all armed 
services especially in connection with neuropsychiatric problems. Success in 
these trials has stimulated widespread attempts to apply the procedure to 
children and college students, industrial employees including executive per¬ 
sonnel, and all types of clinical groups. Recent methods of administering the 
Rorschach as a gi’oup test have increased the use of the test, though research 
on group methods is inadequate. 

Acceptance of the Rorschach test has been retarded by the “cult" atmos¬ 
phere said to surround it. In part this arises from its origin in clinical prac¬ 
tice. Clinicians who tried the test and were impressed by its frequent suc¬ 
cesses in individual cases rarely had systematic research to support their 
convictions. Traditional experimental psychologists and psychometric inves¬ 
tigators were not inclined to study the test, because one to two years of study 
were considered necessary to learn the test, and because it was said to be 
based on “insightful interpretation” rather than upon the objective scoring 
conventional in American testing. Recent data (28) indicate that objective 
analysis can be made of test responses, although many test users are not 
willing to so limit themselves. Another stumbling block to use of the test was 
the development of two systems of interpretation. Minor differences were 
emphasized, and divisions among Rorschach users were established which 
are only now dying out. A further problem in the acceptance of the Rors¬ 
chach techniques is that a new vocabulary has been developed to discuss 
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the information it brings to light. The report of a Rorschach analysis is 
likely to contain words like “inner life,” “introversive ” “experience balance,” 
and “constriction”—terms which have little meaning to the person who 
has not made a detailed study of the test or psychiatric theory. Such terms 
are not conveniently definable, which makes the test harder to study than 
most, although it will be recalled that even so conventional a word as “in¬ 
telligence” can be interpreted only in the light of much study of the test 
used in its measurement. 

Test Procedure 

The Rorschach test is an experiment, an attempt to see how the subject 
responds to a standardized stimulus. It differs from other experiments in the 
wide latitude of response open to the subject. The subject sits with his back 
turned to the experimenter. After establishing rapport, the investigator gives 



Fig. 90. An inkblot of the Rorschach type. 


him a card, with approximately the following instructions: “People see all 
sorts of things in these ink-blot pictures; now tell me what you see, what it 
might be for you, what it makes you think of” (25, p. 32). 

The same procedure is followed for each card, the subject being permitted 
to respond as long as he desires. There are ten cards, which vary from V, a 
fairly good black-and-white representation of a bat, to IX, a vague mass of 
irregularly blended green, orange, and pink. The inkblots were selected by 
Rorschach from experimental trial of hundreds of blots. “Parallel” sets of 
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cards have been prepared by Harrower, and Behn. Figure 90 shows an ink¬ 
blot o£ the Rorschach type. 

In addition to transcribing as completely as possible the remarks of the 
subject, the experimenter notes, without the subject's awareness, how long 
it takes him to respond to each card, whether his average time per response 
is high or low, the extent to which he turns the card, and other behaviors. 

1. An unstructured situation is one a person may interpret as he sees fit. What 
questions about the task must the person answer for himself in taking the 
Roi'schach test? 

2. Considering the Rorschach test solely as a sample of problem-solving behavior 
in a test situation, what hypotheses about the subject could be based on such 
data as the following. 

a. J. S. gives about twice as many responses as the average subject. 

b. H. G. takes an exceptionally long time per response. 

c. F. F. does not turn the black-and-white cards, but he repeatedly turns the 
colored cards, where he has difficulty finding possible answers, 

3. What information might be obtained from the way the subject expresses his 
ideas and the language he uses? 

The Integrative Analysis 

Before considering how the responses are treated, it will be helpful to 
examine a specimen Rorschach report to see what is meant by the test's claim 
to describe the total personality. Although the test yields quantitative scores, 
the fullest outcome of the analysis is a description of the person, embracing 
his abilities, interests, motivation, and social attributes. Such a description, 
if complete and valid, would necessarily give a unique report for every 
person, corresponding to our knowledge that all people are really different. 

Descriptions of cases may be brief or extensive, depending on their in¬ 
tended use. Each of the following paragraphs is a description of a college 
student, where the aim was a brief characterization (28, pp. 22-23): 

'Immature, expansive girl. Unsystematic, rather careless, probably socially ori¬ 
ented and not much interested in studies. Moderate intelligence, warm, lively, but 
rather superficial." 

“Constricted personality, emotional responsiveness deeply repressed. Very eager 
for approval and prestige, but fundamentally detached in human relationships 
and pedantic in approach to ideas. Conscientious, over-systematic, with rigid 
ideals and undue concentration on learned detail at the expense of independent 
or imaginative thought. Need for routine and exactness, with fear of freedom. 
Difficulty in meeting new situations or protracted situations of uncongenial na¬ 
ture, External adjustment as student likely to be satisfactory, but with very stub¬ 
born limitations," 

In contrast to the above, which is nearly the minimum that the integrative 
approach to the Rorschach can provide, thorough analyses are often several 
pages long. Sample interpretations appear in the books by Beck and Rors¬ 
chach, who include records of scholars, psychotics, feeble-minded persons, 
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and children (5, p, 37). Among the questions the test can answer, at least in 
some records, are the following: What is this person s characteristic attach on 
problems? How great are his intellectual resources, including precision of 
observation, ability to organize, and originality? Plow hard does he drive 
himself; does he make the most of his ability? What emotional factors ac¬ 
count for any gap between ability and quality of production? Has he any 
special interests? Does he enjoy social intercourse and can he adapt to other 
people? Is he at ease internally? Does he habitually express his emotions 
impulsively, repress them rigidly, or use them to eni’ich social relations? 

4. For each of die above questions, what test or tests discussed in earlier chapters 
(if any) would give the same information? 

5. Which of the above questions would it ordinarily be important to answer in 
each of the following situations? 

a. In guiding a college student having scholastic difficulty. 

b. In determining whether a disturbed person is under strain severe enough 
to cause a breakdown. 

c. In selecting a personnel manager. 

Scoring Procedure 

The first step in summarizing a Rorschach performance is to “score” each 
response. The scorer classifies each answer in three ways: according to loca¬ 
tion, determinant, and content. This scoring is guided by directions and 
scoring samples such as those for the Stanford-Binet test. Hertz has found 
that trained scorers, using the same system, agree on 93 percent of scorings 
on principal factors (17). Before a tester can score Rorschach responses 
dependably he must have studied the test and practiced analysis of records 
under supervision. For this reason, no attempt is made to teach the scoring 
procedure here. Just enough information is given to show how the test 
operates. 

The scoring of four responses will illustrate the procedure. Suppose that 
on Card X, which is a mixture of bright-colored forms, we have these re¬ 
sponses : 

1. A big splashy print design for a summer dress. 

2. Enlarged photograph of a snowflake (refers to a large crab-shaped area). 

3. Two little boys blowing bubbles. You just see them from the waist up. 

4. Head of a rabbit. 

The scoring^ of these responses (based in part on supplementary information 
obtained by inquiry) is: 


Response 

Location 

Determinant 

Content 

1. 

W 

CF-f 

Art, Cg 

2. 

D 


N 

3. 

D 

M-f 

Hd 

4. 

D 

F-h 

Ad 


^ This discussion is based on the Beck system because of its greater simplicity and 
objectivity. 
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Locations are scored according to the area of the blot used in the response. 
Categories are W (whole), D (commonly perceived subdivisions), and Del 
(unusual details). "‘Dress design"' referred to all of the blot, and is scored W. 
The others are detail responses, scored D. 

In scoring determinants, the scorer identifies the elements in the blot 
which led the subject to see what he did. Careful supplementary questioning 
is needed to make certain of this scoring. The principal determinants are 
form, color, movement, and shading. Most responses are dependent upon the 
shape of the blot (F). Hesponses which fit the blot are scored F+; those 


Table 68. Determinants Scored in Rorschach Systems 


Determinant 

Typical Response 

Beck 

Symbol® 

Klopfer 

Symbol® 

Related to 

Form 

Shape of blot 

Cat face; totem pole 

F 

F 

Awareness of reality 

Movement 

Human seen !n action 

Men fighting 

M 

M 

Poise, fantasy 

Animat in action 

Bird flying 


FM 

Less mature use of 
imagination 

Inanimate force 

Explosion 


m 

Inner conflict 

Color 

Color of blot 

Shading 

Red butterfly, fire 

C 

C 

Social-emotional re¬ 

sponse, impulsiveness 

Perspective 

Landscape 

V 

FK 

Feeling of inferiority 

Texture 

Fur rug 

Y 

c 

Tact, shyness, caution 

Hazy forms 

Cloud; smolce 

Y 

K 

Anxiety 

Hazy quality differentiated 

X-ray; relief map 

Y 

k 

Anxiety 

Achromatic color 

Black cat; white sail 

Y 

C' 

Depression or elation 

Position 

Response to place on card 

"Heart because in center" 

Po 

Po 

Irrationality 


" Where two or more determinants affect the response, a combined, symbol is used, e.g„ CF, Pc, YF. 


which are arbitrary in form are scored F—. Responses involving color also 
involve form in most cases. Where two or more determinants affect the re¬ 
sponse, they are combined. FC is a response, such as “yellow lion,’" in which 
the form is crucial. In CF responses such as “dress design,” almost any shape 
of blot would be equally appropriate to the answer. Movement is of course 
not actually in the blot. A response seeing a human in movement indicates 
tliat the subject has imaginatively added something to the static form of the 
blot. Human or human-like action is scored M. A summary of all determi¬ 
nants is given in Table 68, 

Content scoring uses such categories as humans (FT), parts of humans 
{Hd)j animals (A), parts of animals (Ad), objects (OF), etc. “Snowflake” 
was scored nature (N). “Dress design” was scored Art and Clothing (Cg). 
An additional score, F, applies to certain popular responses which are often 
given. Original responses are scored O. 
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Content should be analyzed for “thematic material,” in which the subject 
is using an inkblot to tell a story drawn from his own subconscious. One can 
note tentatively the possibility that a remark like the following reveals the 
subject's attitude toward his life: 

(To Card VL) “This is a cutworm. This is a section of a field and the cutworm is 
going up the row charging out leaving nothing behind but ground and desolation. 
Probably this would represent feelers, groping as it goes along. He's finding it 
pretty fruitless up here—this (behind him) has been better.” 

The scoring of responses is summarized by counting the number of times 
each symbol was used. 

6. Score the following responses to Card X as well as you can without benefit of 

inquiry or access to the inkblot itself. 

a. A collection of brightly colored insects, mounted. 

b. A cow jumping through the air. 

c. A rough piece of pink coral. 

d. A tiny horse. 

Meaning of Scores 

Interpretation of Rorschach scores is diiBcult to learn. While trait names 
are associated with the various symbols, the full meaning of the test be¬ 
haviors is oversimplified by the trait names. Caution must also be exercised 
because the same score has difiFerent meaning in different records. Any one 
score must be related to the total pattern. For example, a person who is 
forcing to obtain a large number of responses is more likely to have F-- 
responses than one who is less productive but has equal ability. 

As a problem-solving situation, the test reveals much about the intellect 
and drive of the person. Form quality is dependent on self-criticism. F— re¬ 
sponses suggest lack of accuracy and are common in feeble-minded and 
psychotic performances. An extremely high percentage of F4-, on the other 
hand, indicates very cautious self-criticism. The number and quality of re¬ 
sponses is a measure of intellectual output. Quality of output is shown in 
precision of ideas, complexity of organization, and originality. 

Location reveals the subject's problem-solving attack. Emphasis on W 
indicates an effort to solve the problem in a hard but complete way, and 
is associated with intellectual ambition, interest in systematically organized 
ideas and theoretical matters. The D approach, breaking a total problem into 
more meaningful sections, is thought of as a “common-sense” attack, one 
which must be used in practical affairs. Breaking the blot into tiny or unusual 
areas must represent some special drive. Sometimes it is a demand for perfect 
correspondence of blot with idea which can only be attained by matching 
some tiny form with an idea. Persons using many tiny details are often, in 
their daily lives, preoccupied by trivial and practically insignificant matters. 

Hunter finds a correlation between Rorschach estimate and measured IQ 
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of .78^ (22). In a group of young children varying widely in age, several 
Rorschach scores correlate .60-,70 with Binet MA (11). But the Rorschach 
is less a measure of *‘how much intelligence?"' than of how it functions. It 
may indicate that a person is not using his potential because of lack of drive 
or because of neurotic clinging to “certainties” which inhibits creativeness. 
It may indicate a good ability which breaks down under emotional stress. It 
may reveal a need for achievement that produces impressive results by sheer 
eifort toward quantity rather than superior insight or ability to organize. 

Content is a sign, as Beck puts it, of the person's “mental furniture.” Spe¬ 
cial interests or preoccupations are significant. 

Study of emotional make-up is based chiefly on determinants. A logical 
answer to “What do you see in the blot?” is one determined by form. One 
who uses form as a determinant similarly tends to base actions on reasoning 
or knowledge of facts. A person who acts on logic and logic alone is quite 
rigid. Modifications of a purely rational approach are seen in responses using 
color, shading, or movement. 

In one of the most astonishing features of the inkblot test, response to 
color is found to be an index of affective response. The colored cards seem 
to be emotionally stimulating. The effect is that of introducing an irrelevant, 
irrational, but exciting factor into an already diflScult intellectual assignment. 
This is not unlike having to make a life adjustment in which people are in¬ 
volved. Some subjects ignore the color—they would also be expected to dis¬ 
regard the emotions of others, to be formal and controlled, “Color shock” is 
frequent, in which the force of the color upsets the person's ability to pro¬ 
duce good responses, Persons who are friendly and socially adaptive produce 
many FC responses. CF responses are associated with emotional instability, 
egocentricity, and excitability; pure C responses, with uncontrolled emotion¬ 
ality. 

The shading responses are not fully understood. They seem to represent a 
hesitant taking-everything-into-account which may be related to tact and 
caution in dealing with people. In other responses, shading seems to be 
associated with anxiety and depressive mood. 

Movement responses are considered an expression of the subject's inner 
impulses. A high M score is associated with rich imaginativeness and fantasy. 
Absence of M suggests inhibition of spontaneous ideas. The M score may 
therefore be considered as representing self-acceptance and internal security. 

Rorschach characterized people by a ratio usually called the experience 
type, This is the balance between use of movement and use of color. Those 
with large amounts of movement are called inti'oversive. This is not the same 
as the neurotic introversion of self-report tests. The introversive person finds 
much satisfaction in Iris “inner life,” and is more creative, but is less re¬ 
sponsive to otlrers. The extratensive, or color-emphasizing, person is more 

^ This is a ^‘contingency coefficient”; in this problem, perfect correspondence would 
yield a coefficient of .89 instead of 1.00. 
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responsive and more oriented to stimulation from without. People who avoid 
both IV/ and (J are referred to as constricted. These are not rigid types, since 
the factors may be present in any proportion. 

7. Why might a ‘‘perfect” accuracy score, 100 percent F +, indicate an undesir¬ 
able personality pattern for many situations? 

8. Do the Rorschach scores related to quality of output reveal maximum ability 
or typical behavior? How does the Rorschach compare with the Binet test in 
that respect? 

Scoring is objective. In addition to the determination of scores, however, 
the trained scorer looks for many cues in the interrelation of responses. The 
analyst tries to observe how well the subject recovers from emotional shock, 
how he copes with blocking or failure, whether he is in conflict about sex. 
Following scoring, the tester makes an interpretation of the total pattern of 
the subject. Hertz makes this statement regarding the objectivity of the 
process (18, p, 538): 

“It should be noted that the final analysis in the procedure of the interpretation 
in terms of other clinical and test data defies standardization, as Rorschach origi¬ 
nally contended. The infoi'mation gleaned from the Rorschach material is pro¬ 
jected against family background, education, training, health history, past life, 
qualitative judgments of the examiner and of other people, and odier clinical and 
test data. This is then interpreted in terms of the examiner’s experimental knowl¬ 
edge of the dynamics of human behavior. Final conclusions are made by inference 
and analogy depending upon the experience, ingenuity, the fertility of insight, 
and, not to be forgotten, the common sense of the examiner. Prolonged and ex¬ 
tensive experience is necessary, not only with human personality but with all kinds 
of clinical problems. This last step by definition, therefore, is personal to the ex¬ 
aminer and subjective in view. It permits no norms, and it eludes all standardiza¬ 
tion.” 

Despite the importance of tlie personal skill of the analyst, and despite 
differences in scoring systems, different users of the test can reach com¬ 
parable conclusions; This is best demonstrated in a study where one record 
was interpreted by Hertz, Beck, and Klopfer. The three summaries agreed in 
all significant respects (20). 


Group Procedures 

The application of the Rorschach method to groups takes two forms. The 
Group Rorschach is administered by means of slides. It permits less adequate 
inquiry than the individual test but otherwise is satisfactory for intelligent 
adolescents and adults. Munroe has developed a short scoring procedure for 
use in screening (28). This procedure yields a single numerical index of 
adjustment. 

A multiple-choice Rorschach has also been tried. Validation studies indi¬ 
cate that the procedure is valueless in its present form. 
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Validity 

Description 

The Rorschach, in attempting to describe the total individual, presents 
again the problem of what to use as a criterion. One satisfactory method is 
the comparison of a blind diagnosis, made from the test record alone, with a 
report from one who knows the patient well. These blind analyses are often 
striking in their close correspondence to facts about the person. Table 69 

Table 69, Partial Comparison of Blind Rorschach Analysis and Case History of a 

Negro Girl (8) 


Rorschach Interpretation Case History 


Considerably above average in intelligence 

Cultural opportunity meager 

Into things which are viewed in o pracilcal way by 
others she introduces new elements out of her 
fantasy. The danger here is that the element she 
introduces may be not only original but, to 
others ot least, extraneous. 

She is very critical, ond her stubborn insistence on 
seeing things her own way very likely brings her 
into conflict with persons in positions of greater 
authority. 

Insecurity and fantasy going in the direction of 
phobia 


IQ 109 

Restricted environment 

A great capacity for confusing fantasy with 
reality. She did not think it Was peculiar that 
the dead should visit the living. 

Maintained a superior attitude on the ward. 
Usually sarcastic and snappy. Always very 
definite and positive in her attitudes. Did not 
hesitate to voice her opinions. 

Screaming at night, continually afraid of men, 
dogs, automobiles. 


compares parts of a blind analysis and a case history, written independently, 
describing a 16~year-old Negro girl (8). In another study, analyses were 
made of 20 records of problem children. Judges were asked to match the 
Rorschach reports with case abstracts, five pairs at a time. There were 84 
percent correct matchings (26). Hertz lists 20 studies reporting generally 
successful blind analyses of Rorschach records for various pathological cases 
(18, p. 546). 

One of the few systematic comparisons of test results with behavior de¬ 
scriptions for many cases deals with adolescent problem children at a camp. 
The writers conclude (49, p. 93); ^‘Although inconsistent in many details, 
the Rorschach test in most cases gave a total personality picture not incon¬ 
sistent with . . . observations of behavior. , . , Certainly in this study, suc¬ 
cessful evaluation of behavior tendencies could only be arrived at through 
careful analysis of the total configuration. Single determinants and simple 
relations in the Rorschach psychogram were of little prognostic value." 

There has been no systematic validation of the test, score by score or trait 
by trait. Accumulated blind descriptions show that on the whole the test does 
much better than chance; there is less evidence that each specific determi¬ 
nant, such as texture, is correctly interpreted. Until this evidence is provided, 
probably the test will lead to some invalid inferences from scores. 
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Clinical Diagnosis 

The test has been widety used to classify abnonnal subjects. It is most 
useful as pait of a systematic diagnostic procedure, the test indications being 
confirmed by other methods. Evidence of abnormality is to be fouzid in many 
specific signs in the test, as well as in the general q^uality and character of 
thinking. Beck summarized studies of hundreds of schizophrenics in part as 
follows—first in terms of scores, then in terms of the parallel traits (4 
pp. 106-107): 


T 4- is low; color nuance tends in the direction of pure color, or C; Dd is high; 
sec^uence, or order, tends toward the confused; EW (wholes suggested by a 
minor part) is the most characteristic method of approach by a patient to his 
problems. ... 

^They misinterpret their world. ... His willingness to be inaccurate is in- 
difieientbe to the world's opinion of his percepts. It is a lack of self-regard. Primi¬ 
tive, instinctual forces dominate schizophrenic personalities; when they are sensi¬ 
tive to the world's opinions, passions still rock them. They pay attention to and 
see meaning in insignificant, irrelevant material within their field of perception, 
material their healthier fellows neglect. . . . They are not orderly or logical, by 
the world’s standards.” 

For detecting neurosis, the ''signs” of Miale and Harrower-Erickson have 
been widely used. They found certain score patterns especially frequent in 
neurotics, and infrequent among comparable normals. The signs are listed 
in Table 70. Any subject showing five or more signs is likely to be neurotic 

Table 70. Rorschach Signs of Neurosis (13) 


Percentage of Subjects Showing 
Each Sign 


aign —— 

Neuroltcs 

N = 74 

Normals 

N 385 

25 or fewer responses 

97 

62 

Not over 1 

72 

32 

More FM than M 

Color shock—rndication of emotion or blocking on colored 

86 

57 

cords 

46 

6 

Shading shock—emotion or blocking on shaded cards 

59 

5 

Refusal to respond, on any card 

65 

12 

Over $0% F responses 

57 

19 

Over 50% A and Ad responses 

57 

22 

Not over 1 FC , 

79 

29 


(13). Kelley has written at length of the characteristics associated with 
organic defects, feeble-mindedness, convulsive states, depression, alcoholism, 
and so on (25), The studies on which clinical classification is based are rarely 
systematic investigations. Cumulative experience with cases of a given type 
has led to generalizations, but it is rarely possible to find validity coefiicients 
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or other evidence of the degree of confidence to be placed in a Rorschach 
interpretation. 

Benjamin and Ebaugh found agreement between Rorschach diagnosis and 
clinical diagnosis to be between 85 and 98 percent, for 50 varied cases (6). 
Rapaport made an unusual statistical study, in which small, carefully diag¬ 
nosed groups were compared on each Rorschach score. He found statistically 
significant diflFerences, generally in the direction predicted by Rorschach 
theory. Although his study makes it undeniable that there are correspond¬ 
ences between Rorschach performance and abnormalities, he does not vali¬ 
date any mechanical system of signs for classification. He emphasizes that 
clinical diagnosis by Rorschach must be based .on a study of the dynamics of 
test performance rather than on signs alone (33, p. 367). 

Screening 

Like pencil-and-paper tests, the Rorschach has been used to detect ab¬ 
normal subjects in general populations. The test is fairly effective in screen¬ 
ing neurotics. A cutting score of five, neurotic signs identified 80 percent of 
Harrower’s neurotics, at a cost of 15 percent false positives (13). Ross, how¬ 
ever, found that the same signs segregated people of low socio-economic 
status who were not neurotic (39). He considers the signs to be measures of 
insecurity, not neurosis. Much remains to be done to clear away similar 
fallacies in other Rorschach assumptions. 

Munroe applied her inspection technique to freshmen at Sarah Lawrence 
College to identify possible problem cases. She rated 348 girls on a four- 
point scale as to adjustment, after a quick study of their Group Rorschach 
protocols. She placed 185 girls in the two “besf^ categories, and 163 she rated 
as having moderate or severe problems. Ratings of emotional maladjustment 
based on teachers’ observations and need for psychiatric services during two 
years showed 147 of the "'good” group and only 52 of the “poor” group to be 
adequately adjusted (28), 

Trediction 

Use of the Rorschach for predicting academic and vocational success is 
just beginning. One line of evidence on its potentialities for vocational guid¬ 
ance comes from records of those who are successful in a line of work, There 
is no one personality most common in any one vocational group, according to 
studies of artists, pharmacists, and accountants (23, 35). In one study Roe 
did find a rather homogeneous “occupational personality” among paleontolo¬ 
gists (34). 

Evidently in most vocations people of very different natures can achieve 
success. There are different ways of succeeding in a profession—a doctor 
may be adept at building patients’ confidence, at making accurate diagnoses, 
or at dexterously manipulating instruments. Such a point of view would 
stress use of the Rorschach in guidance for description of the subject, rather 
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than in any quantitative application. There is no justification for use of the 
method as a mechanical selection test, unless each record is clinically evalu¬ 
ated. Even the clinical method is inadequately validated. 

Munroe’s adjustment rating was successful in predicting college freshman 
grades, a corrected coefficient of .49 being obtained. A similar coefficient for 
the American Council test of general ability was only .39. Rorschach was far 
more successful in identifying probable failure than ACE. There is need for 
evidence of the predictive value of the Rorschach in more typical colleges 
than Sarah Lawrence, which has a select student body and uses 'progressive" 
educational methods. 

Success of therapy can be predicted, according to several studies. For ex¬ 
ample, the success of insulin treatment was predicted on the basis of Rors¬ 
chach records of schizophrenics before treatment. Of 47 cases where im¬ 
provement was predicted, 44 did improve. Of 13 where failure was predicted, 
9 did not improve (32). 

9. How might people with different personalities achieve success in pharmacy 
in different ways? 

10. How might the Rorschach test be used in a college program, so long as its 
predictive validity is no higher than ,50? 

11. Munroe found that some people with poor adjustment did superior college 
work. How can this bo explained? 

Stability of Rorschach Performance 

Adequate reliability coefficients on the Rorschach test are hard to obtain. 
Split-half coefficients are technically unjustified. Retesting is usually of un¬ 
certain meaning because of memory. Kelley and others overcame this prob¬ 
lem by testing 12 cases before and after mild electroshock, which wipes out 
memory for the first test but does not change personality. They report that 
"in general, in every test, the psychogram produced was essentially un¬ 
changed . . . and the diagnosis was in exact accord with the clinical im¬ 
pression” (24, p. 36). Some single scores, however, shifted considerably, 
which emphasizes the importance of studying patterns of scores. Percentage 
scores based on short records were notably undependable. 

Troup obtained retest data for identical twins, with a six-month interval 
between tests. Correlations of main scores were fairly high (W%, .82; M%, 
,79). Judges were able to match the two tests for each person in 92 percent 
of the cases. That Rorschach patterns are highly individual is shown by the 
difficulty the judges had in trying to match the test of each subject with that 
of his identical twin. Success was little better than chance (46). 

Application of the Rorschach Method 

The Rorschach is widely used clinically to understand the characteristics 
of patients and problem cases. It yields an unusual amount of information in 
a short time, ft indicates quickly whether a criminal or a delinquent, for 
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example, should probably be examined finther for psychotic trends or is 
functioning normally. It supplements Binet results for poor learners by sug¬ 
gesting whether low scores represent lack of mental power or inhibitions 
which prevent use of that power. Physicians, social workers, teachers, and 
counselors now frequently refer cases for Rorschach diagnosis. 

As a prediction or screening device applied to normals, the test has excited 
much interest; but research on normals is scanty. Its peculiar claims should 
make it useful for identifying problem students and employees before overt 
trouble develops. It may lead to prevention of psychosis by identifying cases 
for treatment in a pre-psychotic stage. It may help in identifying the peculiar 
temperamental assets which make a productive genius, an inspiring leader, 
or an insightful counselor. If any of these prospects is borne out by adequate 
research, use of the test witli normals will be higlily significant. 

The test will never be a tool for use by every tester. Because the flexibility 
of the test eludes those with superficial training, the test must be given by 
one who has specialized in it. Business firms and schools have found it de¬ 
sirable to turn over Rorschach testing to consulting psychologists with ade¬ 
quate experience. 

Among the sorts of research to which the test is adapted, special mention 
should be made of developmental and inter cultural comparisons. The emer¬ 
gence of personality can be studied by administering the test to children of 
different ages. The test has been used with some success on preschool chil¬ 
dren (11). Hertz has reported on differences between early and late adoles¬ 
cents (19). Causal factors may be studied by comparing records before and 
after therapy or other events (5, pp. 336 ff.). The fact that the test is thought 
to be equally valid in any culture has made it useful to cultural anthropolo¬ 
gists. Differences between societies in temperament, reflecting different pat¬ 
terns of upbringing of children, are revealed objectively by the test. DuBois 
took records of the Alorese, on a Pacific island, and had blind interpretations 
made by Oberholzer in Switzerland (10). The results were in close corre¬ 
spondence to the analysis of personality trends based on observation of the 
islanders. 


THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 
Description 

In 1938, Murray and co-workers published probably the most elaborate 
systematic study of personality to date, after studying a group of subjects by 
many methods (30). Among the major tools developed was the Thematic 
Apperception Test. The test requires the subject to intei'pret a picture by 
telling a story about it—what is happening, what led up to the scene, and 
what will be the outcome. 

Like the Rorschach, the TAT is an unstructured experiment. The pictures 
are chosen to allow varied interpretation. Apparently the responses are die- 
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tated by the past experiences, conflicts, and wishes of the subject. Essentially 
the person projects himself into the scene, identifying with a character just 
as he vicariously takes the place of a movie star when he sees a photoplay. 
Unlike the Rorschach, the major analysis is based on the content of re¬ 
sponses rather than formal aspects. The TAT, more than the Rorschach, 
identifies the subject's drives, conflicts, and attitudes toward self. 

The TAT consists of 20 pictures, somewhat different pictures being used 
for men and women. The subject is led to believe that his imagination is 
being tested. Two one-hour sessions are used for obtaining stories. In addi¬ 
tion to the stories themselves, the observer notes behavior during the test: 
evidence of emotion, bizarre language, and habits of attack on problems. 

Analysis of Responses 

The performance of the subject is evaluated in both objective and sub¬ 
jective ways. The general quality of thinking—originality, logic, and so on— 
may be judged. The ability to maintain control under emotional stress is 
revealed, since usually some cards shock the individual by picturing prob¬ 
lems similar to his own. Language and expression may show attempts to 
appear intellectual, schizophrenic lack of self-criticism, or other significant 
trends. 

Murray scored responses in terms of ‘press” and “need.” A press is a force 
acting on the individual; a need is something he seeks. Every act reported in 
the story may inferentially be classified as resulting from a press or a need. 
The following story analyzed by Sanford illustrates the procedure and some 
of the categories used in scoring need (n) and press (p). The picture used 
shows a man clinging to a dangling rope. A IS-year-old girl gave the follow¬ 
ing story (3, pp. 567-590) ; 

“This bandit (n Acquisition and n Aggression) got put in jail (p Dominance, 
P Aggression, and p Blame), and he kept trying to get away (n Autonomy, and n 
Blamescape). They made harder rules and gave him less freedom and less com¬ 
fort (p Dominance, p Aggression, and p Retention). The monotony was making 
him mad (p Lack, p Affliction). He had rather be shot than live in this awfm 
dungeon (p Noxiance, p Disorderly Surroundings, and n Autonomy, n Abase¬ 
ment). He was going to try to anyway (n Autonomy and n Inviolacy). He got a 
rope (n Acquisition) and started to climb up the wall of the prison (n Auton¬ 
omy). There was a big searchlight and when it was turned off him he started up 
(n Seclusion and n Autonomy). Then it turned and they saw him—all the jailers 
were after him (p Knowledge, p Dominance, and p Aggression). He was crafty. 
He kept dodging and they couldn't shoot him (n Seclusion and n Harmavoidance). 
Finally they shot the rope (p Aggression) and he fell and was killed on the 
cement floor. (Bad outcome: Death) 

The final interpretation is no set of scores on traits, but a consideration of 
the interaction of needs and of themes of individual stories. In the stories, 

^ By permission from Child behavior and development, hy Roger G. Barker, Jacob S. 
Kounin, and Herbert F. Wright, Copyrighted, 1943, by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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one looks for tlae hero with whom the subject identifies and tries to discover 
the real-life counterparts of the other characters of the story, No interpreta¬ 
tion of a single story is dependable, but the story given above might well be 
that of a girl tiying to establish independence of a family she considers auto¬ 
cratic, It is significant that she feels that if the hero (herself) tries to escape, 
he can’t win. 

Although the Murray method has been helpful in many studies, it is com¬ 
plex and can be used precisely only after training and experience. Most 
clinical workers now place emphasis on the study of content rather than 
on scores. It is possible to shorten the test by selecting just those pictures 
presenting conflicts suspected of having significance for a particular case. 

Other Thematic Picture Tests 

Standardization is less important in the TAT than in the Rorschach be¬ 
cause treatment of results is less objective. Many workers have completely 
abandoned Murray’s pictures, using other sets more suitable to their subjects. 

Henry tested Indians with pictures of Indian life. He based his analysis on 
the following aspects of performance: mental approach, creativity, behav¬ 
ioral appz'oach (ideas about peer, adult, school, and other daily relations), 
family dynamics, inner adjustment and defense mechanisms, emotional re¬ 
activity, and sexual adjustment (14). 

It is possible to adapt the picture technique to testing of a specific attitude 
or problem—anti-Semitism, family relations, etc. The selection of pictures to 
probe a particular area is a powerful addition to the method which is only 
beginning to be explored. 

12. Of the seven factors studied by Henry, which would also be described by the 
Rorschach test? 

13. Describe two possible stimulus pictures for studying each of the following 
problems. 

a. Attitudes of workers toward management and its practices. 

b. Feelings of teachers about problem children. 

c. Attitudes of coUege students toward their studies. 

Validity and Reliability 

Objective treatments of TAT performance are disappointingly unreliable. 
Sanford and associates made a variety of such checks. Need scores assigned 
by four judges for the same test records had an average correlation of only 
.57. Correlations between scores obtained at separate times were low. Even 
split-half coefficients were, at best, around ,48 for need scores (41, pp. 262- 
263), Scores on needs expressed in fantasy were correlated with ratings of 
needs indicated in overt behavior, carefully observed. But these correlations 
were so small (average, .11) that need scores cannot be used to predict be¬ 
havior, If tlie test users are correct in saying that people often have needs 
which they cannot express in tlieir overt behavior, this evidence does not 
prove the test to be worthless. But a test which purports to reveal "sub- 
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conscious'’ factors can be validated only by an equally “subconscious’’ cri¬ 
terion. 

Such a validation is often sought by comparative projective interpretations 
with each other. Workers have repeatedly commented on the coiisistency of 
the pictures of personality derived from different sources, but there have 
been few attempts sufficiently well controlled to evaluate the degree of 
dependability of any one test. Plenry compared his picture-test records with 
Rorschach, life history, and other data, concluding that in 451 comparisons 
on specific descriptions there was essential agreement between TAT and at 
least one other source in 83 percent. There was definite disagreement in only 
2 percent (14, p. 71). Sej)arate case analyses for eight girls were made on 
TAT, Rorschach, life history, and a battery of pencil-and-paper emotional 
and character tests. One judge was able to match all 32 descriptions in. sets, 
while other judges matched 18 and 15 correctly (14, p. 56). Some aspects of 
the interpretation were more thoroughly confirmed than others. Harrison 
obtained similar success for a point-by-point comparison of TAT with case 
histories of patients. He claimed 82.5 percent confirmations. IQ guessed 
from the test correlated .78 with Binet IQ. Attempts to classify patients by 
psychiatric categories were correct in 77 percent of the cases (12). Neither 
Henry nor Harrison used the Murray method of scoring. 

A study by Murray and Stein attempted to predict military leadership 
from responses to selected pictures in a group test. The rank-correlation of 
test results with ratings of ROTG men by their superiors was .65 (31), Al¬ 
though no validated results are yet available, work by Henry on the person¬ 
ality of business executives (IS) promises that the test will be useful on 
many practical prediction problems that have been impervious to other tests. 

OTHER PROJECTIVE TESTS 

While the Rorschach and TAT have the prestige associated with wide 
application, projective testing is a general technique, rather than a name 
given to a few tests. There are a large number of tests classified as pro¬ 
jective, a few of which are listed in Table 71. Few of these tests, however, 
appear likely to be standardized and used as routine testing procedures. The 
reason is that the projective technique can be applied to any subject matter, 
so that each investigator and clinician uses what fits most easily into his 
immediate needs. 

Nearly any situation in the person s life permits sufficient variety of in¬ 
terpretation to be used as a projective test. The analysis of personality trends 
in the Binet and Wechsler tests is essentially a projective method. Systematic 
observation of playground activities permits similar inferences about drives, 
habits, and tensions. The only unique characteristic of projective tests, so- 
called, is that the stimulus materials are designed to evoke revealing re¬ 
sponses. There is no limit to suitable material. Experiments with preschool 
children have shown all these methods to have value (27) j 
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Table 71. Representative ProjectiYe Techniques 


Test and Publisher 

Stimulus Material 

Age Range 

Special Features 

References 

Mosaic test 

Colored geometric 

Adults 

Studies quality and 

9,48 


shapes to make a 
pattern 


process in thinking 


Picture-Frustration 

Cartoons with un- 

Children, 

Studies reaction to 

38 

Test 

finished dialog 

adults 

frustration 


Rorschach {Grune 

Inkblots 

Age 2 to adult 

Relatively objective. 

5,25,37 

and Strotton) 



Extensive research 
available 


Sentence completion 

Unfinished sentences 

Children, 


36 

(Psych. Corp.) 


adults 



Spontaneous paint- 

Art materials to be 

Preschool to 


1,47 

ings 

used as subject 
wishes 

adult 



Szondi (Grune and 

Photographs of psy- 



44 

Stratton) 

chotics 




Thematic Appercep¬ 

Pictures 

Children, 

Detects specific needs 

2, 30, 33, 40, 

tion Test (Harvard) 


adults 

and conflicts 

41,45 

Verbal summator 

Recorded vowe! 

Adults 


42 


sounds which re¬ 
semble unclear 
speech 




Word association 

Neutral and emo¬ 

Children, 

Relatively objective 

33 


tionally weighted 
words 

adults 



World test (play 

Toy objects, sufficient 

Children, 


7 

technique) 

to build a city, farm, 
etc. 

adults 




Finger painting. The child is given “colored mud"' and is allowed to make 
designs or pictures, or just to enjoy manipulating it. 

Cold cream. The child is given a jar of cold cream, placed on a floor covered 
with oilcloth, and permitted to do anytliing with it he wishes. 

Sticks. A frustration test (see p, 427). 

Balloons. The child plays with many balloons with the understanding that 
they may be broken. 

Toys. The child is given toys from which he may consti^uct a home and 
people as he wishes. Dramatic play follows. 

The application of these methods to many children is shown in a series of 
films produced by Vassar College (43). The situations bring to the surface a 
variety of attitudes: fear of criticism, acceptance of own impulses, sup¬ 
pressed aggression, feelings of rejection by the parents, rebellion against re¬ 
striction, and so on. 

Projective methods have special strengths which make them essential in 
modem research and applied psychology. They stress personality as an inter¬ 
related whole, rather than as a random mixture of isolated traits. They permit 
—a diffprent final analysis, corresponding to our knowF 
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fully objective. Their validity is probably less than perfect, and there is no 
present way of knowing just where a given analysis is incorrect. Responses 
are distorted if subjects know much about the test and how it is used. Pro¬ 
jective methods 'are time-consuming and cannot be used without special 
ti-aining. No satisfactory method for objectively summari 2 :ing a group of rec¬ 
ords has been developed. Even the greatest enthusiast for projective methods 
would agree that they provide an excellent illustration of the principle that a 
test, good in one situation, may not be satisfactoiy for another purpose. 

14. How might individual differences in personality be revealed in each of the 
following? 

a. Playing poker. 

b. Cooking dinner for one's family. 

c. Writing a book review. 

15. What advantages might be expected in each of the five projective tests for 
preschool children that the other tests would not have? 

16. Under what circumstances would a slightly valid self-report test be preferable 
to a highly valid projective test of emotional adjustment? 

EVALUATION OF PERSONALITY TESTING 

The many techniques for studying personality have now been presented, 
together with what evidence there is on tlieir validity. Evaluation is now in 
order, although it must be recognized that any summation is risky in an area 
where so many new developments are emerging. In fact, the most certain 
statement that can be made about personality testing is that it is in a state of 
flux. That is in itself a great advance. In the 20 years between Woodworth s 
first inventory and World War II, the progress in practical testing of person¬ 
ality was negligible. Useful tests of attitudes and interests were designed, but 
in the more general aspects of personality only ingenious research studies on 
a small scale relieved the scene. Testers generally were immersed in self- 
report tests which had not been validated, and which in some cases had been 
shown to be completely invalid. 

In tlie surge of interest and ingenuity in testing which broke through in 
time to receive a practical trial during the war, enough fertile ideas appeared 
to warrant great optimism. Not all the techniques which were labeled 'prom¬ 
ising'^ in this book will prove to be sound, but somewhere in tliis territory 
there must be gold. Tentative research suggests that the most promising 
areas for fuither exploration are: 

the strictly empirical self-report test (e.g., Strong Vocational Interest, 
Minnesota Multiphasic, Classification Inventory), 
the self-report descriptive test using forced choice (Kuder Preference), 
the situational test (Observational Stress Test, OSS leadership tests), 
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will all continue to be used, but it is less probable that they will undergo 
extensive improvement. 

For the tester who must deal with personality now, rather than after years 
of further research, it is important to compare the techniques as they now 
stand. Under present conditions, all techniques have their uses. Self-report 
tests are the only method that can be administered briefly, though the better- 
designed personality questionnaires require about as much of the subject’s ■ 
time as the projective tests. Projective tests, however, require more time for 
scoring, and usually must be given individually. Observation in the field is 
rarely practical save for research; a total of two hours of observing per sub¬ 
ject is generally required to estimate even one trait accurately. Ratings are 
convenient enough, but of dubious value unless raters are carefully trained 
and have good opportunity to observe. 

In mass processing for screening of employees or students, the choice lies 
between empirically validated self-report tests and the Group Rorschach. 
The former have demonstrated value—provided that the particular test 
chosen has been validated in the specific situation in which it is being used, 
The Group Rorschach must certainly be validated where it is applied; Mun- 
roe’s single study in college prediction is favorable, but shows only that this 
technique is worthy of trial by other personnel workers. Imperfect tech¬ 
niques may be tolerated in selection if they improve the quality of the group 
screened. They may be tolerated in psychiatric screening only if test indica¬ 
tions are carefully verified. 

In guidance and clinical work, a test with low validity can do great dam¬ 
age. Self-report tests can be trusted only as guides to interviewing, never as a 
basis for decision. The only present methods which offer promise of sub¬ 
stantial validity are behavior observations, and of these, projective tests have 
the advantage because they can be most easily administered. It can only be 
concluded that there is at present no method of firmly established validity 
capable of measuring or describing personality. It is probable that situational 
tests and projective tests will be made valid and practical, but research must 
demonstrate where they are valid and where they err. 

A change in personality tests is their increasing length. Very brief ques¬ 
tionnaires had real value in military screening, with a draft population. But 
the questionnaires which seem to offer the greatest individual validity 
(Strong, Kuder, Multiphasic, Humm-Wads worth, etc.) are extremely long, 
running toward 500 items. Short situational tests have been reliable, but to 
obtain a valid estimate of any moderately generalized trait it is often neces¬ 
sary to combine six to ten tests using different stimuli. Projective tests usually 
require around an hour to give, and the interpreter must work for a much 
longer time to dig the full meaning from the responses. The capstone is 
Murray’s OSS method. Here the investigators needed a dependable measure 
of all aspects of persoiiality and were willing to spend the time needed to 
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get it. The time for each man—three days and nights. Obviously, measure¬ 
ment of personality is no simple matter. 

BROAD ISSUES IN TESTING 

This book 'was organized by separating tests of ability from tests of typical 
^behavior. That division served to permit a systematic attack on the mountain 
^ of tests to be studied, but it has long since become obscured by the numerous 
tests that crowd the border line. The Wechsler test of ability turns out to be 
a major clinical method for studying the personality of abnormals, and per¬ 
haps of normals. The Rorschach test of personality proves to be especially 
useful as an indication of intellectual functioning. Such contradictions doom 
conventional thinking about ability and personality as separate entities. In¬ 
telligence, instead of being an inborn fixed quality, is increasingly found to 
be a growing, changing process, molded by anxiety, emotion, security, and 
other feelings. While a theory of hereditary capacity is still tenable, no theory 
of operating intelligence can pretend to isolate it from emotional factors. 
As clinical and experimental studies capitalize on new techniques for study¬ 
ing how intellects function, the separate aspects of ability and behavior will 
increasingly merge into a concept of the person as a whole. 

Changing psychological theory and problems will influence testing. The 
industrial tester and the educational tester will still need tests of single 
variables for particular predictions. The clinician is moving rapidly toward 
tests of complex and interacting functions. The battle between those who 
wish their tests pure, quantitative, and precise and those who want their tests 
practical is still going on. Practical experience with tests of single isolated 
abilities and of specific quantitatively measured personality traits is unen¬ 
couraging to the single-trait emphasis. For general intelligence, motor be¬ 
havior, and personality, the tests which serve practically are usually those 
which resemble human functioning in life situations. And that functioning is 
invariably complex. It may be that further research will permit the factorially 
pure test and the single-trait test to fulfill practical needs of the clinician, 
educator, and industrial psychologist. That day seems likely to be remote. 

The conflict between objectivity and subjectivity is another matter. So far, 
subjective tests can do things no objective method can. But subjectivity im¬ 
plies error, and it would be regrettable to conclude that errors cannot be 
reduced. In any variable, subjective recognition of differences must precede 
objective measurement. The present emphasis on subjective analysis of per¬ 
sonality may well be a primitive stage, which can be largely objectified 
through further research. Objectivity must not be attained through discard¬ 
ing valid types of information. But neither may clinicians rest content with 
what Wechsler has called '^inspired guesswork.*' As the subjective interpreter 
can reduce his processes to objective form, he reduces the possibility of 
error, makes it easier to train additional interpreters, and increases the value 
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of his procedures. The statistician and psychometrician has a similar respon¬ 
sibility, to broaden liis methodology to attack the variables of greatest sig¬ 
nificance in analyzing human behavior. Murphy places the conflict in per¬ 
spective as follows (29, p. 668): 

'‘The impression has got abroad that thei'e is an antithesis between personality 
measurement and an approach in terms of structure. Yet measurement supports 
rather than negates the emphasis upon wholeness. When concerned with struc¬ 
ture, we wish, of course, to observe structural relations long and carefully before 
we attempt to decide what is to be measured and in what way. How far we can 
go with measurement is always an empirical question. We are between Scylla and 
Charybdis; for the people who love to analyze and measure, who give us the 
beautiful factorial analyses of 'persistence/ radicahsm/ etc., are seldom interCvSted 
in the mode of articulation between traits—-mostly the measurers get stuck in 
measuring—-and the structuralists are too enamored of relationships to bother 
with precise measurements, however quantitative their statements may be im¬ 
plicitly.’' 

All in all, psychological testing is an accomplishment its developers may 
well boast of. Errors of measurement have been reduced year by year, and 
the significance of tests has been increased, until today all facets of American 
society feel the impact of the testing movement. The school has perhaps been 
most radically affected. But industry, marriage, governmental policy, and 
character-building agencies have all been studied or dhectly improved by 
means of tests. Testers are daily making the lives of people better by guiding 
a man into a suitable life work, by placing aii adolescent under therapy which 
will avert mental disorder, or by detecting causes of a failure in school which 
could turn a child into a beaten individual. Methods are now available 
which, if used carefully by responsible testers, can unearth the talents in the 
population and can identify personality aberrations which would cause those 
talents to he wasted. Building on these techniques, we are in a position to 
capitalize as never before on the richness of human resources. 
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Group Rorschach Test, 441 
Group Target Test, 187 
Group tests, 16 

intelligence, 104—105, 172—190 
Guessing, 90-91 
“Guess Who” test, 407 
Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey, 
233 

Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedule, 400 

Hand-Tool Dexterity Test, 220 
Handwriting, 74, 406 
Hanfmann-Kasanin Test, 426 
Healy Picture Completion Test, 164—166 
Hearing, 72 

Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
36, 75, 173-179 
Honesty, 417-418 
Horn Art Aptitude Inventory, 228 
How Supervise? (test), 58-59 
Humm-Wads wortii T emperament Scale, 
314, 320, 327, 329, 332, 333 

Indians, 116 
Individual test, 18 

Industrial testing, see Selection procedures; 
Workers 

Infants, tests for, 166-171 
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Inkblots, 104 

See also Rorschach test 
Intelligence, 103, 107 
and age, 36, 142 

and occupational level, 124, 181 
and school achievement, 130, 180 
as part of personality, lit, 425-426, 
439-440, 453-454 
general, 106-107 
high, 124-125 
low, 123-124 

Intelligence quotient, 119-125 
accuracy of, 125-127 
criticism of concept, 134-136 
increase in, 129-130 
interpretation of, 123-125 
on various tests, 126, 175-176 
stability of, 36, 127-130 
Intelligence tests, 101-191 
for young children, 166-171 
group, 104-105, 172-190 
historical background of, 101—105 
non-verbal, 114-115, 161, 187-190 
summary tables, 136, 162, 168, 174, 187 
Interest Index, 324, 327, 329, 350 
Interest tests, 339-354 
in counseling, 352—354 
summary table, 350 
Internal consistency, 78—79 
Introversion, 316-317, 329 
Inventory of Factors S-T-D-C-R, 317, 327, 
329 

Iowa Legal Aptitude Test, 265, 267 
Iowa Placement Examinations, 264 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, 58, 153, 156- 
157, 291, 293 

Iowa Tests of General Educational De¬ 
velopment, 286 

Ishihara color vision test, 230, 298 
Items, selection of, 78-79, 108 

Japan, testing in, 55, 73, 94, 189 
Job analysis, 238-240 
Job replica, 219-221, 240-241 
Job satisfaction, 383 

Kent EGY Test, 22-23, 172, 331 
Knox Cube Imitation Test, 161 
Kohs Block Design Test, 161 
Kuder Preference Record, 72, 77, 153, 
344^50, 352 

Kuder-Richardson formula, 66-69 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 72, 
174-176 

Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development, 
136 

Language, foreign, 264, 266, 279 
Law, aptitude for, 58^ 265, 267 
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Leadership, 395, 410, 427-429, 449 
Learning on psycliomotor tests, 222-223 
Lee Test of Algebraic Ability, 264 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, 215 
Lee-TJiorpe Occupational Interest Inven¬ 
tory, 350 

Length of test, 45, 60-61 
Lewerenz Test of Fundamental Abilities 
in Visual Art, 227 
Likert technique, 371-373 
Linfert-Hierholzer Tests, 36, 167-168 
Link Spatial Relations Test, 248 
Logical validity, 48-55 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical AbiHty, 
201-204, 214, 218 
Mailer Character Sketches, 827 
Mann staticube, 214 
Manual dexterity, 216-223 
Marital happiness, 335 
Maximum performance, 13 
Maze test, 18, 162 

McFarland-Seitz Psychosomatic Inventory, 
377 

Mean, 29-30 
Measurement, 12 
Mechanical ability, 200-204 
Mechanical knowledge, 223-226, 259- 
260, 277 
Median, 28 

Medical Aptitude Test, 265 
Meier Test of Art Judgment, 227—228 
Memory factor, 205-211 
Mental ability, 13 

See also Intelligence; Primary men¬ 
tal abilities; Special ability 
Mental age, 118-120 
adult, 119 

Mental measurements yearbook, 80 
Menill-Palmer Scale, 168 
Metal Filing Worksample, 220 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 286 
Minnesota Clerical Test, 215, 223 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test, 201, 
202 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven¬ 
tory, 314, 319-322, 327, 329 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, 201, 203, 
214, 223 

Minnesota Preschool Scale, 115, 168 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, 216-217, 
223, 298 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 201, 202, 
223 

Minnesota Survey of Opinion, 193, 372 
Monroe-Slierman reading test, 290, 293 
Morale, 383 
Mosaic test, 450 


Motivation for test-taking, 91-96, 242 
Multiple-choice item form, 51, 73, 278- 
279 

Multiple correlation, 248-249, 252, 254- 
256 

Multiple-factor analysis, 196, X97 
Music, prognosis of success, 58, 231-232 
Musical Talent, Seashore Measures of, 58 
231-232, 267 

Nature of Proof tests, 285 
Navy, U.S., 49, 193, 194, 198-199, 255, 
258-263, 270-271, 277, 331 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 53, 288, 293 
Neurotic states, 149, 317, 329, 443-444 
Nou-directive counseling, 358-362 
Non-verbal tests, 114-115, 161, 187-190 
Normal distribution, 24, 29, 34, 63-65 
Norms, 28, 75-77, 155-158, 280-281 
Number factor, 205, 206, 210 
Nursing, aptitude for, 265 

Object-Fitting Test, 114 
Objectives, educational, 266 
Objectivity, 16, 73-74, 453-454 
Observation, 14—15, 310-312 

during tests, 131-133, 144-145, 162, 
213 

in field conditions, 295, 386-407, 413 
in standard situations, 413-431 
Observational Stress Test, 414 
Occupational level and intelligence, 124, 
181 

O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test, 218, 223 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, 19, 219, 
223 

O'Connor Wiggly Block, 201, 213-214 
Office of Strategic Services, 410, 428-431 
Ohio State University Psychological Ex¬ 
amination, 174, 179, 180, 186 
Orthorater, 58, 230 

Otis intelligence tests, 36, 58, 173-175, 
210, 223, 249, 298 

Paired-comparisons metliod, 375 
Paper-and'-pencil test, 16 
Percentile rank, 25-28, 33-34 
Perceptual ability, 201—206 
Perceptual tests, 213-215 
Performance tests, 6, 46, 51, 161—166 
correlHtio'n with Binet, 163 
summary table, 162 
Persistence, 418-422 
Personal Audit, 826, 335 
Personal constant, 136 
Personal Data Sheet, 312 
Personal Inventory, 325-326, 330-331 
Personality, 805-336, 353--354 
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Personality-—( Continued) 

and intelligence, 117, 425-426, 439- 
440, 453-454 
as a whole, 423-425, 436 
stability of, 328, 403-404, 421 
trait theory of, 315-318 

See also Observation; Reputation 
Personality tests, self-report, 813-336, 
451-453 

summary table, 326-327 
validity of, 828-336 

See also Prognostic tests; Situational 
tests 

Picture-Frustration Test, 450 
Pilot, see Aircrew 
Pintner Aspects of Personality, 327 
Pintner General Ability Tests, 187 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Tests, 162, 
165-166 

Pitch discrimination, 49, 63-64, 231-232 
Point scale, for Binet test, 136 
Porteus Maze Test, 18, 162 
Power test, 17 
Prediction, 9, 38, 237—264 
Preschool intelligence tests, 115, 166-171 
summary table, 168 

Pressey Interest-Attitude Test, 347-348, 
350 

Primary mental abilities, 105, 204—211, 
233 

tests of, 53, 153, 205-209 
Principles, ability to apply, 226, 276, 284- 
285 

Products, personal, 405-407 
rating of, 294-295 

Professional aptitude tests, 264—265, 458 
Profile, 34 

xeliabihty of, 150—153 
Progressive Achievement Tests, 75, 286 
Progressive Education Association Tests, 
284-285, 324, 327, 372 
Prognostic tests, 17, 264-266 
summary table, 264—265 

See also Aptitude tests; Prediction 
Projective techniques, 311, 433—451 
summary table, 450 
Psychiatric diagnosis, 443—444 
Psychodrama, 428 
Psychomotor abilities, 216-223 
Psychopathic personality, 146, 154, 329 
Psychosomatic Inventory, 377 
Publishers, 460 
Pure tests, 59, 199—200, 453 
See also Factor analysis 

Qualitative analysis of personality, 132, 
423-429 


Radiomen, 247, 253, 263 
Range, effect on reliability and validity, 
62, 260-263 
Rank, 22, 25 
Rapport, 92-93 
Rating, 294-404 
as criterion, 56 
of products, 294 
Rating scales, 397-401 
Raw score, 20-22 
Reaction time, 217, 219 
Reading element in group tests, 180-181 
Reading readiness, 215 
Reading tests, 58, 267, 283, 287-293 
summary table, 292-293 
Reasoning ability, 205-207, 285, 425-426 
Recall vs, recognition, 73, 278-279 
Records, anecdotal, 395-396 
personal, 405-406 
Recording of observations, 391—395 
Regression, 127 

Rehability, 59-73, 150-153, 356 
Reputation, 407-410 
Research, 11 
Response sets, 50-53 

Rogers Test of Personal Adjustment, 323- 
324, 327 

Rorschach test, 312, 434-446, 450 
Rotary Pursuit Test, 218, 221, 252 
Rudder Control Test, 221, 252 

Salesmen, selection of, 55, 266, 334, 351 
Sampling error, 39, 386-387 
Sampling of content, 273-274 
Sangren-Woody, Reading Test, 293 
Scales, see Attitude tests; Rating scales, 
etc. 

Scatter, 131 

Scatter diagrams, 86-37, 40 
Schizophrenia, 55, 132, 146-147, 149, 154, 
333, 426, 443, 445 

School, use of achievement tests in, 259- 
260, 299-300 

School achievement, and intelligence, 180 
prediction of, 180, 182, 209-210, 267, 
333, 350-351 

See also College, success in 
Science tests, 264, 265, 276, 279, 284— 
285 

Scientific Aptitude Test, Stanford, 53-54, 
265 

Score, corrected for guessing, 90 
raw, 20-22 
standard, 31-34, 135 
Scoring, 45-46, 78-74, 179 
Scott Three-Hole Test, 218 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, 58, 
231-232, ,267 
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Seashore Measures— ( Continued) 

See also Pitch discrimination 
Selection of workers, 2X4—224, 238-244, 
251, 298-299 

aircrew, 3, 6-8, 73, 215, 219-221, 249, 
252-253, 261, S3S, 351, 414 
clerical, 215, 218, 244-247, 253, 265- 
267, 334 

military specialists, 73-74, 105, 247, 
253, 263 

salesmen, 55, 266, 334, 351 
Selection procedures, 6-8, 221-223, 237- 
264 

Selection ratio, 257—258 
Self-repOrt tests, 15, 306—309, 452 

See also Attitude tests; Interest 
tests; Personality tests 
Sensory abilities, 72 
Sentence completion test, 450 
Shipley Personal Inventory, 325-326 
Shopwork, 223, 226, 248, 294 
Situational tests, 413-415 
Skewed distribution, 24, 63-65 
Social behavior, 427-429 
Social distance, 375 
Social maturity, 401 
Sociogram, 408^10 
Sociometxic techniques, 407-410 
Spatial ability, 53, 201-215 
Spearman-Brown formula, 61, 66, 402 
Special ability, tests of, 213-234 
Speed, of xeaction* 216—217 
of reading, -287-288 ' 
of test-taking, 51—52 
Speeded test, 17, 172-173, 180, 278 
reliability, .69-70 
Split-half metliod, 66-67 
SRA Non-Verbal Form, 53, #87^ 

SRA Heading Record, 89,» 91 
Stability, coefficient of, 65-70 
of personality, 328, 403^^4, 421 
Standard deviation, 2 §^^l 9 ^ 

Standard score, 31—34, 135 
Standardized test, 16, 270-272, 280-281 
Stanford Achievement Test, 286 
Stanford-Binet, 36, 101-136, 140-141, 

145, 206 

correlated with group tests, 180 
correlated with Rorschach test, 439- 
440 

correlated with Wechsler test, 126, 145 
interpretation, 112-116, 131-133 
observation during, 131—133 
validity, 130, 162 

Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, 265 
Stanine, 35 

Steadiness, 55, 217-218, 248 


Stenography, 298 
aptitude, 244—247 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, 201 
226 

Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test, 226 
248, 253 

Store, department, personnel, 6, 298 
Stress situation, 414, 426-427 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 339-351 
Study habits, 393-394 
Study of Values, 323, 326 
Structured and unstructured situations 
415-416 

Subjectivity, 16, 73-74, 453-454 
Supervisors, selection of, 58 
Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis 
Test, 264, 266 
Szondi test, 450 

T-score, 31-33 
Teachers, rating of, 382 
success of, 251 

See also Administration of tests; 
Grades as criteria; School, use of 
achievement tests in 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
176, 249 

Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, 
53, 75, 174 

Testing, historical background of, 101- 
105, 313-315 

Tests, administration of, 45, 84-98 
choice of, 43-83 
classification of, 13—18 
defined, 11 

' form for examining, 184 
information about, 79-80 

See also Achievement tests; Apti- 
, tud© tests; Intelligence tests; etc. 
Thematic Apperception Test, 4, 446-450 
Time-limit test, see Speeded test 
Time sampling, 390-391 
Trade test, 224 
Trait> 306, 315-318 
True-false test form, 50 
Tweezer Dexterity Test, 19 
Two-Hand Coordination Test, 218, 221, 
252. 

Typical behavior, 14, 305-312 
Unique factor, 194 

Unstructured and structured situations, 
415-416 

U,S, Armed Forces Institute Tests, 283, 
286 

U.S. Employment Service, 224, 233-234^ 
239-240 
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Validity, 48^59, 273--280 
curricular, 274 

determination of, 55-56, 242—264 

empirical, 55-59 

“face,” 47 

factorial, 59 

logical, 48-55 

See also Aptitude testsj Intelligence 
tests, etc. 

Verbal factor, 201-211 

Verbal summator, 450 

Vision, 58, 230 

Vigotsky test, 426 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 401 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 49, 
58, 75, 126, 140-159, 162 
clinical diagnosis from, 146—154 
correlated with Stanford-Binet, 126, 
145 


Wechsler-Bellevue—( Continued) 
interpretation of, 146—150 
observation on, 144-145 
profile analysis, 146-150 
Wiggly Block, 201, 213-214 
Will-Temperament Test, 419 
Word association, 450 
Word fluency factor, 205-206 
World Test, 450 

Work sample, 219, 240-241, 295-298 
Workers, morale of, 383 
rating of, 807-398 

selection of, 214-224, 238-244, 251, 
298-299 

Yale Aptitude Battery, 233 
Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale, 136 

;s-soore, 31-33 
Zyve test, 53-54, 265 



